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CHAPTER III. 


“* Warch 7th, 1863. And by the same token, 
I am twenty-three years old to-day!’ Ann 
Ward interrupted her writing to say. 

She kept a diary at odd times; that is, when 
the strong necessity of expression was upon 
her, she sought relief in covering whole pages 


with her neat, compact chirography—foolscap | 


pages she would have blushed to have another 
creature read—pages and quires over which 
she had poured forth the aspirations and cha- 
grin, the hopes and the mortifications, the 
dreams and rude awakenings, of which no hu- 
man being cared to hear. She had, literally, no 
other confidante. At school, she had courted 
the regard and society of her mates by all the 
simple arts at her command; believed, once 
and again, and many times, that she had found 
the bosom-friend Gop must have made for her, 
whose sympathy and fidelity were the basis of 
many a fair vision. Acting upon this persua- 
sion, the way being, as she supposed, securely 
paved by professions of mutual attachment, 
consequent, in a majority of cases, upon pre- 
sents of fruit, ete., from the Ward orchard and 
many acts of kindly service on the part of the 
willing Ann, she had, at what seemed to be a 
propitious hour, lifted the flood-gates of heart 
and soul, and talked to her chosen comrade of 
the things that made up her life. . Not of her 
home-crosses and toils. If she had not remem- 
bered Miss Dwight’s admonitions to careful- 
ness on this head, the child’s instinctive sense 
of the honor and duty she owed her parents 
would have taught her thus much of discretion. 
She preferred to discourse upon her unseen 
world of feeling and imagination ; of the poems, 
romances, and histories; the biographies of 
people unknown even by name to the dwellers 


in that Pennsylvania country neighborhood ; 
unbarred to the round-eyed auditor, with eager 
trembling, the portals of her dream-realm, con- 
versing as familiarly of the mythical personages 
who inhabited it as if they were flesh-and-blood 
entities. The sequel to these revelations was 
substantially the same in each instance, al- 
though delayed longer in some than in others. 
The intimacy died a violent, or a natural, 
death as circumstance and temperament or- 
dained. The coarser or duller-minded associate 
hearkened in wondering contempt, or down- 
right amusement, more or less successfully 
| veiled, as toa dialect she could not comprehend, 





| until such time as a childish quarrel between 
| the two, the confidante’s love of mischief, or 


desire to tell a ‘‘ funny story,’’ broke the seal 
of silence Ann had solemnly set upon her lips 
—sometimes, in literal imitation of the Mace- 
donian conqueror’s impress of the royal signet 
upon Parmenia’s mouth. Then, the horrified, 
heart-stricken romancist found herself the 
laughing-stock of her small circle of acquaint- 
ances. The dear names—very fanciful and 
very grand some of them—of her brain-crea- 
tions were bandied about by scoffing tongues 
very much as Clarissa used to drawl out her 
sister’s “‘poims,” and the victim of misplaced 
trust, wept wild, hot tears in the seclusion of 
her locked Wed-chamber over the ruins of one 
more clay idol. 

It was strange, she often meditated, that she 
who loved everybody who would allow her the 
privilege, and wished evil to none, who longed 
for and strove by all lawful means to win the 
approbation and esteem of her kind, should be 
persecuted with what she regarded as fiendish 
ingenuity. Her dreariest seasons of mourning 
were over her failures to inspire affection where 
she wished to awaken it, as her severest puzzle 
| was the pleasure her school and playfellows 

took in her discomfiture upon such occasions as 
Ihave described. That Clarissa detested, and 
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perversely misinterpreted her, she had accepted 
asa fact before she turned her sixth year. The 
model daughter usually led the chorus of ridi- 
cule abroad as at home, that followed each fresh 
discovery of ‘‘ Ann’s odd ways and notions.” 
The younger sister never forgot the only 
compliment her father was ever beguiled into 
paying her. He had espied her, one summer 
evening just before supper, crouched in her 
‘reading eorner’’—a small side porch the door 
to which was seldom opened. The tangled 
streamers of a ‘‘Washington’s Bower’’ and 


the stiff boughs of a lilac tree almost concealed | 


her, and it was not until his shadow fell upon 
the page that she looked up from the book in 
her lap. Mr. Ward recognized it immediately 
as the tenth volume of “ Rollin’s Ancient His- 
tory’’—one of the ‘“‘standard works” he was 
proud of possessing. Preparatory to reproving 
the reader for having taken it from the book- 
shelves without leave, he began to examine her 
upon the contents of this and the earlier vol- 
umes, which he sternly assumed she had never 
read. When Ann rallied from her confusion, 
she sustained the ordeal more than creditably. 
lier abstract of various portions of the long- 
drawn-out history was a triumph over the 
judge’s preconceived ideas of the “ superficial 
character of the female mind,”’ and she was 
nowhere at a loss. 

“You have done better than I expected,”’ he 
condescended to say, when the tea-bell sus- 
pended the catechism. ‘I have hopes of you 
yet.” 

At the table, with a favorite dish before him, 
he opened his mind more freely. 

“I was really astonished, and I must own, 
exceedingly gratified at the child’s proficiency, 
Harriet!’’ he observed, after relating the oc- 
currence. ‘‘She knows more about history 
now than nine out of ten grown people. Iam 
afraid her teachers have never discovered the 
peculiar bias of her mind. Really’’—in an in- 
discreet burst of paternal pride—‘‘if the girl 
goes on in this way, she may become a genius 
before she dies !’’ 

The mush-and-milk in Ann’s porringer was 
sublimated into angels’ food; her head swam 
ecstatically. Was she in the flesh, or out of it? 
Every touch of color left her face, but her eyes 
shone in speechless transport. Clarissa bridled, 
and said something aside to her mother with 
the sly smile Ann did not for once dread, for 
was she not lifted far above her power to 
wound? Nothing could detract from the sweet- 
ness of her father’s praise. 

‘‘She showed her genius to-day by being kept 
in half an hour after school. As you say, her 


teachers don’t seem to have discovered how 
clever she is!’ rejoined the mother, weakly— 
acid after the manner of small-beer natures. 
** And’”’—simpering—“ before I can be proud 
of her, she must keep her hair in better order 
and her nails clean. 


These may be the eccen- 


tricities of genius, but as I am not intellectual’’ 
Ann, 
go up to your room and make yourself fit to be 


| —spitefully—‘“‘they turn my stomach. 


seen before you eat another mouthful !’’ 

When—the rest of the family having finished 
_ the meal in comfort—the crushed creature re- 
| appeared in answer to repeated calls from the 
| Stair-foot, her hair plastered smoothly down 

and her hands irreproachable, but with eyes, 
lips, and cheeks inflamed by weeping, Dolph 
called out, Jeeringly, “If she ain't been a-cry- 
| ing! Hoo! what a baby!” 
Clarissa smiled more meaningly and meanly 
than ever, and Mrs. Ward’s silent, significant 
appeal to her husband was, being interpreted— 
| What did I tell you? Confess that I was 
right for once in my life!’’ 

Mr. Ward administered the coup de grace in 

| two sentences. 
‘*T was wrong to praise you, I perceive, Ann. 
iI grieve to see you show such a sullen, wicked 
| spirit at your mother’s very mild, affectionate 
| rebuke!” 
Why children silently succumb to such in- 
justice—even those who have not been cowed 
| by a previous course of harsh treatment or 
| captious criticism—is a question hard to be an- 
| swered. Ann, it is true, dared not speak in 
| self-justification. In that household “ disci- 
pline was maintained.’’ There was no redress 
should the master’s decision be unduly severe. 
But had the right been granted her, it is ex- 
eeedingly doubtful whether she could have told 
her father the plain truth, namely, that she 
was ‘‘kept in’’ because the answer to one of 
her sums was not the same as thatin the ‘‘ Key”’ 
owned by the incompetent teacher ; that he had 
not been ablé to get any other quotient after 
her half hour’s detention, and dismissed her 
with the reluctant admission that the ‘‘ Key”’ 
was in the wrong—not herself. 

Tender nerves are easily unstrung ; self-pos- 
session is not the distinguishing attribute of un- 
trained minds, and it is so nearly impracticable 
for immature brains to arrange a system of 
apology or defence when the heart is the prey 
of fear and wounded feeling, that the recollec- 
tion of the peine forte et dure should abide with 
the tortured one forever afterward, ought, one 
would think, make those of us who have known 
the agony, very pitiful and long-suffering to the 
stumblers upon Life’s threshold. The blood 
left by baby feet upon that harsh approach is 
not easily wiped away. The author of “Guy 
Livingstone” repeats with much gusto the bon 
mot of a crack guardsman, who interfered to 
stem the torrent of reprobation poured by his 
messmates upon the obdurate “ governors,” 
who would not impoverish themselves in order 
to support their hopeful sons in idle extrava- 
gance, by some such demur as this—‘“ After 
all, boys, don’t let us forget that they are our 
fellow creatures !"’ 











A plea one is too often tempted, by what he 
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sees in the domestic circle, to plagiarize in be- 
half of little children, even when the Inquisi- 
tors-general are those from whose loins the 
defenceless beings sprang, who went to Death’s 
door to give the ‘‘nuisances’’ birth. 

But all this time, our humble, grown-up he- 
roine has been sitting alone by the riverward 
window of her bed-room, her diary untouched, 
save by the date of the day, on her knee. The 
chamber was not the dingy dormitory ‘off the 
hall” she used to occupy with Dolph when he 
was a baby, but the larger, lighter one which 
was Clarissa’s by virtue of her birthright and 
manifold excellences until her marriage. This 
desirable event took place when Ann was 
seventeen, the bridegroom being a one Simon 
Van Dyke, a substantial, close-fisted farmer 
whose land adjoined Mr. Ward’s. This union 
was esteemed by the friends of both parties a 
“very suitable one.”’ Clarissa’s house, poul- 
try-yard, dairy, and babies were examples to 
all the housewives and mothers in the rich 
agricultural district in which she lived; her 
frequent visits to the homestead ‘‘a great com- 
fort’’ to her mother, who at the date of this 
chapter had just rounded off the fourth year of 
her widowhood with the pathetic decorum com- 
mon to amiable relicts whose departed hus- 
bands have had the whip-hand to the last. 
Mrs. Ward talked much still of ‘‘ poor, dear 
Thomas, ’’ and expressed a few drops of moist- 
ure from each lachrymal gland while dwelling 
upon the theme. But she was evidently taper- 
ing off in her demonstrations of dolor. She 
had dutifully set apart the evenings, when she 
had no visitors, to the business of lamentation 
for twelve months after the funeral. Those 
were horrible reminiscences to Ann, of the 
long winter nights immediately succeeding 
her father’s demise, in the which her mother’s 
practice was to settle herself in her rocking- 
chair, handkerchief in hand, so soon as the 
tea-things were washed and all necessary dis- 
positions made for the morrow’s work, and 
snivel and doze alternately over her Bible— 
‘*the one dear father always read out of at 
family prayers’’—until the clock struck nine. 
It was a positive relief to her companion when 
she plucked up energy sufficient to upbraid her 
pale, dry-eyed daughter for ‘“‘not entering into 
the desolation of one who had been left,’’ and 
‘‘only hoped and prayed she might never be 
punished for her hard-heartedness by being 
called to pass through the same trial !’’ 

Those were lonely months in the farm- 
house, with Dolph away at boarding-school, 
and the masterful head of the family lying 
under the snow that seemed to Ann to linger 
in the church yard on the hill, overlooked 
by the sitting-room windows, as snow had 
never lingered before, even in a situation so 
bleak. Everybody pitied Mrs. Ward, who 
‘‘had always leaned with her whole weight 
upon her husband, and had no more notion 





than a baby of inaking her way in the world,” 
and Everybody said to Everybody Else tiat 
she would break her heart grieving over her 
boy’s absence, and what a mercy it was that 
Clarissa Van Dyke was settled so near the 
widow. Nobody was especially sorry for Ann, 
who thankfully availed herself of neighborly 
visits to her mother, to withdraw herself for 
an hour’s walk in the fields and woods, or for 
reverie or reading in her own room. The im- 
pression that had moved her schoolfellows to 
the persecution she thought so unprovoked— 
the stinging suspicion that she esteemed her- 
seli their mental superior, and plumed her 
ambitious spirit upon the fact, was still preva- 
lent among her associates. As general was 
the feeling that her self-coneeit was absurd, 
and could result in nothing but present morti- 
fication and ultimate old-maidism. ‘‘She sets 
up for literary/’’ was the frequent observation 
when she was discussed by those of her own 
age and sex. ‘‘Writes poetry, and reads 
treatises and all that, you know—is a regular 
double-dyed blue-stocking. That’s the reason 
she hasn’t more to say to the like of us. We 
ain’t smart enough to talk with her.’’ The 
beaux of the country-side hearing this, and 
having no fancy for visiting a ‘‘stuck-up girl 
with no beauty to boast of,’’ seldom drew rein 
on Saturday or Sunday evenings at Mrs. 
Ward’s gate. 

Adolphus was to be “‘educated.’’ So de- 
creed the father, and the mother had no doubt 
of his ability to attain any height of scholarly 
or political renown. He was a ‘“‘sharp boy,”’ 
agreed the neighbors ; and when he was kept at 
school, instead of being put behind the plough, 
or apprenticed toa trade, they ‘‘ guessed Squire 
Ward knew what he was about. He was a 
long-headed fellow, was the Squire, and had 
money enough to spend upon his only son’s 
eddication if he ’d a mind to use it that way.’’ 

Six months after his father’s death, Master 
Adolphus was expelied from the expensive 
grammar school in which he was supposed to 
be fitting himself for college. His misde- 
meanors were disorderly conduct and idleness, 
stated the principal’s letter to his mother. 
Adolphus told his story bravely. He had 
fallen into disgrace with the faculty because 
he would not “play informer and lick-spittle, 
and he would do just the same anywhere. 
Any boy of spirit would.’’ The two women 
at home believed him without reserve, and 
gloried in his heroic integrity; petted hi.a 
within an inch of his life for three months, and 
sent him off to another expensive seminary 
when he was tired of the ‘‘confoundedly slow 
life of a farm.’’ His health failed next. No- 
thing short of a constitution of iron and the 
strength of an elephant could endure the rigid 
system of study enjoined in the new place, and 
being deficient in ferruginous and-elephantine 


' qualities he came home invalided. Two months 
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of recreation and unlimited indulgence were 
needed toset himup. Mrs. Ward grudged him 
nothing in the way of sight-seeing and money- 
spending—she was “‘so thankful the darling’s 
life and reason were spared !”" 

Then, he would go to college. It sounded 

_ well, and he was “‘sick of these half-and-half 
mills. The regular thing or nothing for him.” 
Although but sixteen and a half years old, and 
somewhat dwarfish in stature by reason of his 
immoderate use of tobacco, he sported a tall 
hat, buttoned his monkey-like figure into a 
‘‘tail-coat”’ of city manufacture, tied a red and 
white ‘“‘choker” about his throat, forced his 
reed-like voice down into the heels of his new 
boots, and went off in a blaze of distinction, 
the pride of his own heart, the idol of the 
twain whose weeping eyes followed him until 
beaver, broadcloth, and cigar disappeared, 
with the top of the stage-coach honored by 
bearing him, behind the hill on which stood 
the church his father had helped build and 
rule. 

He was back almost before the sorrowful 
eyes were dry, thoroughly disgusted with study 
and scholastic regimen, and a-fire for a career. 
Business life, and that in a city, was, he had 
long felt, his allotted sphere. All his pre- 
ceptors, however wall-eyed and envious of his 
talents, had agreed that he had extraordinary 
capacities for the mercantile profession, and 
he agreed with them for once. 

‘‘ Although, of course, mother,” subjoined 
the good son, “‘I have tried tosmother my own 
preferences when I understood what your 
wishes and my father’s were. I cannot tell 
you how much the repression has cost me. 
And if you still desire that I shall persevere in 
my academic course, you have but to hint it. 
Your will is paramount to every other earthly 
consideration. I will strive to meet your ex- 
pectations, if I perish in the attempt.” 

The mother collapsed entirely at the con- 
templation of this sublime self-denial, threw 
herself, sobbing and damp, upon the neck of 
her “noble, noble son !’’ and opened her purse 
wide to equip him for the coveted “‘career.”” 

After five or six unsatisfactory trials of “‘eli- 
gible’ situations, he secured a berth in the 
office of a real estate broker, which so nearly 
suiled him that he had remained in it a year, 
and still had not intimated any intention to 
‘“‘eut the concern,’’ when Ann, at her window, 
remembered that she had been sent into an 
ungenial world just twenty-three years before. 

“Twenty-three such barren years!” she 
sighed, aloud, wiping her pen and laying it 
down beside her MS. book. She had many 
such precise little ways that heralded her pre- 
dicted doom of celibacy. ‘‘ And I am still un- 
der tutors and governesses! Shall I never be 
a woman—free, independent, responsible for 
my own deeds and destiny ?”’ 

The truth of what she was saying smote her 





so keenly that her face flushed and her brows 
contracted, as was their wont when she was 
strongly moved, She had never complained 
to mortal ear of the way in which she was 
“‘Jeft’’ by the father whose name wasa synonym 
in the region for justice and right dealing. 
The hard hand that had held her in with bit 
and bridle through her wretched childhood, 
pressed heavily upon her still, although folded 
with its fellow over his pulseless bosom under 
the church-yard sod. The real estate and the 
personal property of the deceased magistrate 
were bequeathed to his beloved wife, Harriet 
Ward, for her use and benefit so long as she 
lived. At her death it was to be divided into 
two parts. One-half, including the homestead 
and appurtenances, was to be his son’s; the 
other to be divided equally between his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Clarissa Van Dyke, consort of Simon 
Van Dyke, and Ann Ward, spinster. ‘“ Always 
providing,’ the will went on to say, ‘‘that the 
said Ann had not, during her mother’s life- 
time, married contrary to her command or 
wishes, or that she should not, within three 
years after the decease of said parent, Harriet 
Ward, marry in opposition to the expressed 
judgment of her brother, Adolphus Ward, who 
is hereby appointed for that space of time 
trustee of the property hereby devised to his 
sister, the said Ann Ward, spinster.’ 

It was a singular clause in an instrument 
which was in nothing else eccentric, decided 
the busybodies. But again, “Squire Ward 
had a good headpiece of his own, and it wasn’t 
likely he’d'a put it in—tied up a child’s 
property so tight ’thout he'd first-rate reasons 
for doing so.” 

Mrs. Ward corroborated this charitable view 
of the case at every opportunity. Her hus- 
band had “behaved real handsome to her,’’ in 
granting her the use of home and money so 
long as she should need them, and this natu- 
rally inereased her faith in the infallibility of 
his judgment. 

“Nobody understood better than dear father 
how flighty and fickle Ann is,” commented 
Clarissa, the sage. ‘There are not many men 
who would ever think of marrying her as she 
is—for her own sake. I don’t believe she ever 
had a sign of a beau in her life. But there are 
plenty of fortune-hunters who would encumber 


themselves with her, that they might get hold 


of the nice little slice of the estate which would 
have fallen to her share, but for this wise fore- 
sight on father’s part. We are glad—Simon 
and I—mother, that the property is to be kept 
together for a while. Land is rising so in 
value it would be a pity to cut up real estate 
just now.” 

“Your sainted father was, indeed, one of the 
wisest as he was one of the best of men,” 
sniffed the widow. ‘And as you say, my 
love, he knew your sister’s failings, through 
and through.” 


























That Clarissa’s commendation of her father’s 
prudent proviso touching Ann’s inheritance 
was, in any way, connected with the further 
provision that in the event of Ann’s violation 
of the terms of the bequest her ‘nice little 
slice’ of the patrimony was to revert in equal 
shares to her sister and brother did not occur 
tothe credulous parent. Simon and his shrewd 
helpmate had cogent reasons for satisfaction 
with the testament and for approbation of the 
testator’s foresight. New railroads were in- 
tersecting the fertile valley, and the prices of 
building sites daily advancing. Mrs. Ward’s 
chances were good for several--perhaps many 
years of life. She might not be gathered to 
the silent company on the hill-side until Ann 
was thirty years old. Then, for three more 
she was virtually a minor. It was not proba- 
ble that a wooer would present himself before 
she was her own mistress, attracted by such 
slender chances of a moderate fortune, and 
the whole family sccuted the idea that she 
would win a husband by her intrinsic charms. 
By thirty-three, she would be a confirmed old 
maid—and in the lapse of time what was more 
natural than that her property should be di- 
vided among Clarissa’s children? 

The prospect of the coming suitor to the 
lonely woman would have seemed as shadowy 
to a casual observer as it did to her astute rela- 
tives. She was short of stature and very slight, 
pale of complexion without being fair, and 
somewhat freckled. Her hair was brown as 
were her eyes, and her features were consid- 
ered by most people as very “ordinary.’”? Her 
dress, this afternoon, was gray, unrelieved by 
any other tint—the sort of third mourning en- 
joined by strict sentimentalists as an indis- 
pensable stage in the sliding scale between 
umnitigated woe and philosophical return to 
the pursuits and feelings that engaged the 
smitten one before the blow fell.- Mrs. Ward 
was punctilious in these particulars. Her own 
weeds must ever remain long and rank, and 
while admitting Clarissa’s argument that the 
like depth of grief was not obligatory upon her 
children, she would have fallen into hysterics 
had either of the sisters mounted a scrap of 
bright ribbon or worn so muoh as a blush rose- 
bud before the ceremonial four years were 
fairly ‘“‘up.’”’ 

Ann had been very busy al] day. It was 
Saturday, and Dolph would spend the Sabbath 
with them. From dawn until afternoon the 
faithful drudge had labored to make ready for 
the distinguished guest. His visits were few 
and paid at irregular intervals in cold weather. 
The city was twenty miles distant—the nearest 
depot three, and the country a ‘“‘deuced bore”’ 
to him at all seasons. 

“‘But for you, old lady, these diggings would 
not be honored by the subscriber’s presence 
more than once a century,’’ he had said to his 


mother at Christmas. ‘ You ought to prize the 
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sight of my phizmahogany this bout, I can tell 
you, for I refused invites to two bang-out fan- 
dangoes for fear lest you would be inconsolable 
if I didn’t put in an appearance at your holiday 
roll-call. ’Tisn’t my trick to toot my own 
trumpet, but ’tisn’t every handsome youth who 
would do up the filial in this style.’’ 

‘*You blessed darling!’ Mrs. Ward clasped 
both hands upon his arm, and gazed in tearful 
lovingness into his face. “I was sure you 
would never neglect your old mother !”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t advise you to be too sure of that 
same !’’ returned the filial martyr, settling his 
chin in his ‘‘ garrote’’ collar to deepen his voice. 
‘“‘When I think of the blamed fine damsel who 
is tearing out her raving locks by the fistful at 
my absence, Iam awfully tempted to vamose 
the ranche. Be hanged if Iain’t! These mam- 
mies have a deal to answer for in causing so 
many heart cracks !’’ 

He had been to Ward’s Fork (the little set- 
tlement at the bend of the river named for his 
grandfather) but once since the holidays. His 
mother never called his love or dutifulness in 
question. As with most weak women, it was 
an imperative need of her being to be tyran- 
nized over by one of the opposite sex. If Dolph 
had not supplied this want, the probability is 
she would have married a second time. But, 
after the fashion of many mothers stronger of 
intellect and will than she had ever been, she 
submitted to the dominion of her son far more 
cheerfully than she had to that of her husband. 
At the bottom of her insipid little soul was a 
lurking sense of relief at her emancipation from 
the conjugal yoke. She had loved her Thomas 
—so she believed. All decent women were at- 
tached to their lawful partners. That she had 
ever felt for him what she did for the boy who 
was born of her own body was not to be ex- 
pected. 

That Ann should yield allegiance as servile 
to her only brother was, in the maternal creed, 
equally a matter of course, and up to this time 
the disposition to revolt had never come to the 
much-tasked sister. Not one of his whims had 


_been forgotten in the preparations for his re- 


ception to-day. 

“It has always been a principle of mine,”’ 
said Mrs. Ward, in her whining lecture-tone, 
sitting at htr ease by the kitchen fire while 
Ann made a “whip” that required an hour’s 
beating—“ that if a mother would have her 
children love home, she must make it lovely 
and comfortable.” 

She had to confess that all had been done 
with a just appreciation of his likes and an- 
tipathies, when she surveyed the chamber in 
which he was to sleep, and the delicacies des- 
tined for his consumption. ' 

“But we can’t do too much for him—bless 
his dear heart!’’ she added, fondly, her ready 
eyes watering. ‘‘But for him the world would 
indeed be a vale of tears to me—desolate, be- 
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reaved woman that Iam! I return thanks 
hourly for the gift of such a son !’”” 

“‘ Nobody has ever thanked Gop for my crea- 
tion and preservation !”’ soliloquized unreason- 
able Ann, now, recalling the pious acknowl- 
edgement. ‘Ihave always been a cipher on 
the left side of some other figure. When Death 
eomes with his sponge to wipe me out, there 
will be no one to say—‘ What a pity! She will 
be missed!’ I have been in the way ever since 
I gave my first cry. It would have been well 
had it been my last!” 


“Ann! Ann!’ ealled her monitress, from 
the lower hall. ‘I hear the stage coming over 
the bridge. Lookin your brother’s room before 


you come down, and see that the fire is burning 
well! He will be very much chilled by his 
journey, this raw day!” 

It was the best spare chamber and had been 
recarpeted since Christmas, because Dolph had 
called the former floor-covering ‘‘ a confounded 
homely rag,”’ and waggishly declared that it 
had been ‘‘ bought at & bargain at Mrs. Noah’s 
auction.’’ The folds of the white curtains were 
crisp and sheer, for Ann had put them up that 
forenoon; tied them back and festooned the 
eornices with garlands of ground pine, dotted 
with coral holly-berries. Gray and scarlet were 
the prevailing colors of the carpet ; a gray drug- 
get, bound with red, lay in front of the roaring 
wood-fire ; the draperies of bed and toilet-table 
were pure white, and Ann’s deft fingers had 
manufactured chintz covers—a gray ground 
with searlet vines running over it—for the 
old-fashioned chairs and home-made lounge. 
There was a sweet, faint odor of resinous wood 
in the air from the evergreen wreaths and burn- 
ing cedar sticks on the andirons, that Ann re- 
collected forever afterward—also the impulse 
that bade her tarry a moment over the fire 
when she had brushed up the hearth and laid 
on more fuel. She named the lafter, Presenti- 
ment, ata later day. 

The sobbing shriek of rapture with which 
Mrs. Ward always welcomed her son, broke 
the spell of the quiet room, the wooing fra- 
grance and suggestive blaze. Ashamed of her 
tardiness, the sister hastened down-stairs. She 
found, as she had anticipated, her mother cling- 
ing hysterically to Dolph’s neck, already humid 
and damp with emotion, and crying aloud 
against his shirt front. What Ann had not ex- 
pected was to be arrested on the lowest step of 
the flight by the apparition of a stranger who 
stood aloof from the touching tableau, hat in 
hand, evidently at a loss how to comport him- 
self in the circumstances. 

‘Hello, Nan!’ was Dolph’s salute. “I say 
—where ’s your heartshorn and burnt feathers? 
This ancient female here is perishing for the 
want of restoratives. Come, now, mother! 
won’t you be so good as to dry up for a minute 
while I introduce my chum, Mr. George Saxon, 
whe isn’t used to such gushing scenes off the 





stage? I didn’t write to you that he was com- 
ing. First place, didn’t know it myself till 
yesterday. Next—I knew you were like cold 
souse—always ready for anybody I might 
choose to haul out here with me.”’ 

“Mr. Saxon will excuse a foolish mother’s 
emotions, I hope,” said Mrs. Ward, with a 
sickly-sweet smile, straightening her widow’s 
cap with her left hand, while she extended the 
right to the guest. ‘‘Any friend of my son is 
more than welcome to my house.”’ 

‘**Specially when they ’ve heard tell as much 
of him as they have of you, Sax, my hearty!” 
cried Dolph, clapping his chum on the back. 
‘This is my sister, Miss Ann Ward. Shake 
hands with him, Nancy. Now we are all 
comforloolie, and you and I will toddle up to 
our room and make our twéilights—that is, wash 
off the dust of that villainous locum-snioker !’’ 

‘*The precious lamb! what spirits he has !’’ 
said the mother, between a smile and a sigh, 
as the young men disappea~ed at the landing. 
“Tt is like new life, having him in the house 
again.’”’ " 

Ann assented cordially. It would have 
been a mystery, were not similar cases every- 
day sight, that this deep-hearted, refined girl, 
who studied, and thought, and felt more in one 
day than her brother did in ten years, should 
almost worship this slangy, coarse-grained 
rowdy. Butshe knew so few men, and Dolph’s 
‘““ways’’ were familiar to her through long 
usage. She looked pleased and happy during 
the repast, at which he was chief spokesman, 
while Mrs. Ward watched him with childish 
delight. He put his knife into his mouth and 
champed great mouthfuls noisily, devouring 
the dainties that loaded the board as a bear 
might the first suckling pig he encountered af- 
ter his winter’s fast. His attire was flashy, as 
was his conversation, and his efforts to convert 
a throat-tenor into a chest-base, and to hold it 
down to the gulf pitch, would have completed 
the amused disgust of a disinterested listener. 
He talked loudly and almost incessantly, tel- 
ing stories of which he was the hero; boasting, 
joking, rallying his friend upon his slender 
appetite for ‘country grub,”’ and his relatives 
upon a variety of-subjects quite as chaste and 
well-chosen ; laughing senselessly, and wag- 
ging his head like the swaggering braggart he 
was. ‘Bully’ and “liar’’ were written upon 
every,feature, spoke in every word and gesture. 
Yet in the hands of this vulgar boy lay Ann’s 
fate, so far as human eyes could read her 
horoscope. 

He strolled into the kitchen after supper, 
where his sister was washing the dishes, leav- 
ing Mr. Saxon to be entertained in the parlor 
by his mother. Adolphus had a meerschaum 
in his mouth, his hands were stuffed into his 
pockets, his hat was perched knowingly on 
one side of his closely-cropped head. 

“Say, old girl,” he began, “I want you to 
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be deucedly polite to Sax. He and I are thick 
as pickpockets in acellar. He’s a bully fel- 
low, although he ain’t just up to concert pitch 
to-night somehow. His liver is out of gear, or 
his lungs, or something. He’s been sort of 
under the weather for a week. We’ve been 
going it pretty strong all winter, he and me” 
—winking over his pipe—‘“‘and though he’s 
no milksop, it has kind of floored him for the 
time being, you know. ’Tisn’t every fell who 
is as tough an all-day nag as yours devotedly, 
T, Adolphus Ward. Sax and me are in the 
same office, you know. He is Herndon’s—the 
boss’s—nephew, and he does contrive to pull 
the wool over the governor’s eyes in pretty 
style, I can tell you. My head was level when 
I got on the right side of George Saxon. You 
saw that we brought along his gittaway and 
my flute. We are both of us musicianers—be- 
long to the same society. He sings like a 
martingale, as you will hear.” 

After listening to this lucid inventory of his 
comrade’s attractions, it was unavoidable that 
Ann should observe him more closely than she 
had yet done, upon her return to the parlor. 
He was a head taller than Dolph, and less 
clumsily built. His hair was light, almost 
flaxen, as was his scanty moustache ; his skin 
had the dead, leaden hue indicative of ill- 
health or dissipation—oftenest of the latter ; 
his eyes of a dull-gray were to-night languid 
to heaviness; his mouth was large and thin- 
lipped. 

‘“‘He is certainly not handsome!’’ concluded 


Ann. “But there is something interesting 
about him. I suppose he would be called dis- 
tingual”’ 


She was confirmed in this decision by-the dis- 
covery that his hands and feet were small—the 
former the whiter for the dark stone in a seal 
ring upon his fourth finger, and that his feet 
were encased in well-fitting boots; likewise, 
that his studs sparkled like diamonds, and 
were, she supposed, nothing less precious, 
while his slight drawl sounded to her unaccus- 
tomed ears like the slow graceful speech of a 
cultivated gentleman. Moreover, his air of 
gallant deference to her views and opinions, 
however timidly expressed, touched a chord 
that was seldom set to vibrating in her bosom, 
Dolph—although one of the noblest of created 
beings, wounded even her modest self-love at 
times, and had a habit of speaking slightingly 
to, and of women, she could wish were altered. 
She was chatting pleasantly with Mr. Saxon 
before they had sat together half an hour be- 
side the parlor fire; was surprised at her own 
temerity in upholding the superior advantages 
of the country as a place of residence to those 
offered by the city. 

Mr. Saxon was open to conviction, he said. 
Perhaps he had, at his previous visit to the 
rural districts, formed an erroneous idea of the 
people—their manners and customs. He was 








ready to admit that he did not appreciate the 
beauty of natural scenery as those did whose 
taste in that line had been cultivated by larger 
experience. He feared he was an incorrigible 
cockney. 

‘*Nature is coy,’’ observed Ann, falling un- 
consciously into her ‘‘journal”’ strain, forgetful 
who composed her audience. ‘‘She must be 
wooed reverently and persistently before she 
allows the mere spectator to become the lover. 
You must let me introduce you aright by point- 
ing out some of the attractions of our country 
to-morrow. The grays and browns of the leaf- 
less forests and bleak mountains, the blackish 
verdure of the evergreens in our winter land- 
scape”’— " 

‘Hold your horses, there !’’ called out Adol- 
phus, shutting off his mother’s wishy-washy 
platitudes while in mid-flow. ‘ Mark all that 
highfaluting in the book you got it out of, and 
let Sax read it at his leisure. Old boy! fetch 
along your instrument, and we’ll have some 
music ! ; 

“*Touch the gittaway lightly! lightly!’ ’’ 
he hummed, rising to get the guitar-case from 
the corner. 

Mr. Saxon was smitten with sudden deafness. 

“T beg your pardon!” he said to Ann, with 
elaborate courtesy. ‘‘ You were speaking of 
the various colors of your winter scenery. The 
idea is novel tome. I shall look forward im- 
patiently to my first lesson. You will find me 
a willing, if not an apt, pupil. What are you 
saying, Ward? Iam too hoarse to sing, and, 
to be frank, would much prefer conversation 
with your sister.” 

He allowed himself to be overpersuaded at 
length, and sang several sentimental trifles to 
the accompaniment of his guitar and Dolph’s 
flute. His voice was neither strong nor well 
trained, but this Ann did not know. She 
hearkened, with irregular breath and pulses to 
the aforesaid trifles, and saw the fire grow dim 
through the thickening mist gathering beneath 
her eyelids, as she dreamed of troubadours and 
pages and the loves of days past and present , 
that had found their food in music—of border- 
minstrelsy and serenades—the while George 
Saxon, his chin slightly elevated and his eyes 
upon the ceiling, sang—rather uncertainly 
upon the higher and lower notes—very confi- 
dently and affectedly in the middle register— 

“If Love wild and mute, 

My devotion may prove; 

If Love breathe in sighs 
Believe that I love. 

*Though Mirth shed a halo 
Awhile o’er my brow 

Enshrined in this bosom 
Are Sorrow and thou!” 


CANDOR in some people may be compared to 
barley-sugar drops in which the acid prepon- 
derates over the sweetness. 
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WILD WORDS. 


Ir life could be conducted by deeds only, 
and feelings were not necessarily interpreted 
by words, things would be far quieter than 
they are now; and especially quarrels would 
not be so bitter. Between an insult and an 
injury most people are found more apt to con- 
done the latter; and a vile epithet rankles 
longer in the memory, and carries with it more 
poison, than a harsh deed. It is of no use to 
say, “I said it ina passion; I am very sorry 
for it, but I never meant it.” Even with 
naturally forgiving people, the explanation 
goes only a certain way, and carries only a 
certain weight. The remembrance of the ac- 
cusation, of the insult, will occur again and 
again, and the uneasy feeling that it was 
meant when it was said, at all events, let them 
apologize as they will now, and being meant 
then may be mearit now, and may be the real 
expression of inner feeling, will never be quite 
overcome. It was said, and speech is as much 
a fact as action; and- because it has possibili- 
ties of interpretation which action has not, it 
is often.a more impressive fact. If the saying 
in vino veritas is true, so also, think many, 
does truth come out in anger. This is the ar- 
gument, whether confessed or no, which most 
people use with respect to the wild words of 
anger; and it is on this account of accepted 
truth that when once spoken, there is seldom 
the sponge so powerful as to wipe them away 
from the sore memory. 

There are some people on whom words make 
quite a superstitious effect. It is not necessary 
that they should be really bad, or that these to 
whom they are spoken should fully understand 
them, to be painfully and powerfully im- 
pressed. Tocall a vituperative old woman an 
Isosceles Triangle, or to tell her she ought to 
be ashamed of herself for a scroobious old 
Chrononhotonthologos, has been found quite 
enough to tame her into submission or rouse 
her to anger, according as she is imaginative 
in fear or desperate in courage. It is difficult, 
in finding fault angrily with uneducated peo- 
ple, to avoid wounding them more than is in- 
tended. For one thing, they are exceedingly 
sensitive to words; and for the other, they do 
not accept ours in the sense in which we utter 
them. They give a mystical breadth of inter- 
pretation to epithets that mean something only 
very plain and simple with us. Accustomed 
as they are to the evident meaning of a few 
coarse broad words, and unable to understand 
the finer shades with which we are familiar, 
they give what is to us only a conventional 
epithet, that has little or no poison in its point, 
the worst possible interpretation. They add 
to it vague possibilities of insult never included 
in the original meaning, which exaggerate it 
out of all proportion, and make it a real of- 
fence. A mistress scolding her maid for some 








slight neglect of duty, would not be unlikely to 
say, “It isdisgraceful!’’ And the maid would 
probably understand her words as meaning 
something absolutely shameful and dishonoring 
—as bad as theft or impropriety. ‘‘ You have 
said I disgraced myself,” she will say, if she is of 
the kind to remonstrate, or on the terms which 
allow of remonstrance. ‘I have never been 
told that before, and I will not submit to be 
told it again.”” Women who scgld their ser- 
vants, and use harsh epithets to them, perhaps 
not intending anything very serious, then won- 
der at an indignant “notice to quit,” born df 
a dirty plate or an ill-dressed dinner, would 
wonder no longer if they would once fully 
realize the effect of their own wild words on 
their maids’ minds. They mean only to say, 
“You have not done your duty, and I don’t 
like to see what you have done,’’ by the term, 
“Tt is disgraceful.”” The maid, however, ac- 
cepts the phrase as personally dishonoring, 
and her friends back up her interpretation, 
and keep her to her decision of leaving, as*the 
only one to which she can come with self- 
respect. Many a good place has been lost, and 
many a good servant parted with, because of 
the wild words of the mistress, which the de- 
fective education of the maid mistranslated, 
and her imagination weighted with a signifi- 
cance not intended. 

No discordance, however radical in its origin 
and intense in its feeling, can be considered 
quite hopeless if wild words have been kept in 
abeyance. You may go to law with your 
neighbor, and fight his title through every 
court open to you; but if you conduct your 
ease by means of a lawyer, that is, catitjously 
as to diction—if you do not call him unpleasant 
names for kind common friends to repeat—if 
you do not write of him abusively, or impute 
to him dishonest motive—you may some day 
sit down with him side by side, chatting com- 
fortably, on the grass field you took from him, 
or press his hand on the step of the house, the 
door of which you shut against him because of 
that defect in his title which you spied out, 
fought, and carried. If, however, you have 
supplemented your legal proceedings by out- 
spoken ebullitions of temper—if you have added 
wild words to harsh deeds—you have broken 
the pipe of piece into a thousand fragments, 
and it is useless to expect that you can ever 
put them together again. The harsh deed was 
bad enough, especially if it touched that sacred 
fetish of a man’s life, his pocket, and it took 
all the power of a Christian conscience to ena- 
ble your opponent to bear it patiently; but 
the wild word was worse, and we question 
gravely if the ordinary Christian conscience, 
even of a good kind, would pass it by forbear- 
ingly, or ever come to that degree of hearty 
forgiveness which includes forgetting as well 
as forgiving. What is all quarrelling but evil 
words of a wild sort? bombshells thrown out 














from lips instead of mortars? wounds given 
by sarcasm and insinuation, or by more direct 
accusation, instead of by the lance, and sword, 
and battle-axes of bodily hand-to-hand war- 
fare? People don’t quarrel when they don’t 
talk; and the most animated dispute goes for 
nothing if the wild words of anger do not come 
in to embitter it. So long as discussion con- 
fines itself to consideration of abstract points, 
and the disputants keep off bad language and 
personal insinuations, there is no question of a 
quarrel. But once make a raid into the regions 
of epithet—fiery, scorching, blinding epithet— 
and the calm considerations of the philosophers 
are shrivelled up and done for, and personal 
animosity reigns in “one stead. Very many 
people cannot argue becalse they cannot keep 
their tempers ; that is, they cannot keep to the 
mere abstract point under discussion, but must 
incorporate into it wild words of personal ac- 
cusation, as that you wilfully uphold the thing 
you know to be wrong, and intentionally make 
yourself the advocate of evil. They fling 
about their wild words, and their wild words 
stick, like the darts which men stick into the 
bull at a Spanish ‘‘funcion,”’ and which do no 
real harm save to madden the beast and make 
him furious and blind with rage. It is a great 
step gained, according to the ideas of some, if 
you can put your opponent in the wrong; and 
to madden him by wild words is only one way 
like others. For naturally no one likes to be 
accused of wilful falsehood, voluntary advocacy 
of the evil thing and that which will do men 
harm, when all his soul is centred, so far as 
the subject in hand is concerned, in doing that 
which is right, and upholding the good cause. 
**Show me where the principle is wrong, as a 
principle, but leave my motives alone,”’ you 
say, with more or less temper; and you are 
justified in your demand, if not in your temper. 
Certain families get into the habit of using 
streng language for small matters. Every- 
thing is in the superlative degree with them. 
Their minor aches and pains are worse than 
other folks’ tortures, and their least annoy- 
ances surpass the greatest sorrows of their 
friends. If they tell you anything, they tell it 
you with a list of epithets not one of which 
would be unfit for Brobdingnag; their three 
black crows are always on the wing; and for 
the smallest offence of which any one can be 
guilty towards them, with intention or with- 
out, they fling about wild words -that fall like 
hailstones and wound like knives, and give 
birth to every kind of ill feeling like the toad- 
stools that spring up on a damp autumn night. 
They mean no harm, they say ; but they do it, 
meaning or none; and what we do, stands for 
more in the world than what we mean. The 
one is visible, ponderable, vital; the other is a 
vague intangibility, which may be made to as- 
sume any appearance you like. Nething does 
so much damage in a neighborhood as this 
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habit of using wild words for small occasions, 
and without thought of consequences. Taken 
up and repeated, they sting thosé of whom 
they are said with a peculiar bitterness in the 
smart; and even mild and patient folks take 
up the cudgels for themselves when they hear 
those random phrases, and lay about them as 
lustily as they have been belabored. It is a 
childish habit under any circumstances, and 
one to be guarded against with peculiar care 
in the young. Never to say more than we 
mean, or more than we can verify, is one of 
the great lessons to be taught and learnt; and 
to remember that spoken words can never be 
recalled, and written words remain forever, if 
rightly taken to heart, would be to cut down 
the main stem of half the quarrels and misun- 
derstandings that afflict society and make hu- 
man intercourse difficult and thorny. It is of 
no use to do well while we speak ill; and kind 
deeds done with unkind words are very much 
like wholesome meat dressed with poisonous 
sauces, and have the same effect mentally that 
the other would have physically. 
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LOVES OF SHAKSPEARE’S WOMEN. 


BY EDWARD JAMESON. 








FULL welcome is the maiden love that forth 
Outgushes (as Juliet’s) like a stream 
Impetuous, that o’erleaps its narrow bounds, 
And surging onward would all else pervade; 
The love that loves to teil the happiness 

It hath in its dear object, when the sky 

Is animate with countless breathing stars; 

Or, if the night be hideous, and dark, 

Shall yet be radiate, and all aglow 

With the transforming power that rests in love. 
Full welcome, too, is that of Desdemona, 

That “trumpet-like” would blazon to the world 
The all absorbing love, whose pulseful life 
Throbs in her nature’s delicatest fibre. 

Or that of Helen, though unworthily 

She loved. She patiently endured the scoff, 
The contumely of her constrained lord ; 

But in the end her sufferance sweet found joy, 
And guerdon, in a repentant, loving lord. 

But sweeter far than all these louder loves _ 

Is that of Viola. How delieate! 

How beautiful the enchantment! This love 
Admits itself unworthy of its hope, 

And feels a subtle happiness when near 

Its owner, who, unconsciously enriched 
Beyond compute, lives on in barrep ignorance. 
“She never told her love.” In words I ween 
She did not. But in suffering how deeply! 

The faded cheek, the enfeebled, tottering frame, 
Spake of a mystic malady that preyed 

Upon the heart. In spoken words I ween 

She did not. But the spontaneous blush, 

The quivering lip, and downcast, tear-wet eyes, 
Were utterances that welled up from a heart 
Whose fulness must be brokenly expressed. 
Viola! thy unspoken love at last 

Found due reward. Oh, may such love as thine 
Be e’er requited. For its being twines 

About the heart, and if neglected long, 

Her life will wither, and soon fade away, 
Without a clue to tell us why she died. 
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THE WIDOW SMITH. 


BY M. 8. 8. 


I HAD just arrived at Aunt Betsy’s for a 
holiday’s festivities, and Cousin Ned and 1 
were enjoying an unmolested smoke in the 
sanctity of his apartment, when a little, deli- 
cate rap was heard upon the door. 

A ringletted head and a pair of bright blue 
eyes then made their appearance, followed by 
the softest ‘‘ May I come in?”’ 

“Certainly, Sis, considering you are in al- 
ready,” replied Ned, with the usual noncha- 
lance of brothers, as he lay stretched out upon 
the lounge in total disregard of good manners. 

Quick as thought, I slipped behind the open 
door, in a position to see and not be seen, and 
complacently watched the pretty eyes glance 
quickly and interrogatively around, while, 
man-like, I enjoyed the disappointment ex- 
pressed in them, and in the “Oh, I really 
thought Frank had come!’’ 

In a second I was at her side and had lifted 
her in my arms, whirling her around, and 
taking a cousin’s privilege at the same time. 
For which rather enthusiastic welcome, I re- 
ceived a smart slap upon my cheek, although 
somewhat softened by the accompaniment of a 
silvery flow of laughter. 

‘‘Oh, you abominable bear! All the refine- 
ments of a city life can’t transform you from 
the Orson you are by nature,” and Fanny 
pouted as indignantly as possible, although 1 
was man enough to feel delightedly sure that 
the soft bright eyes were beaming with wel- 
come and gladness all the while. 

‘‘Who, calling himself a man, could forego 
the privilege cousinship gives,, when such 
temptations offer?’ 1 asked, chucking her 
under the chin—another privilege, by the way. 

‘‘No more liberties, Mr. Francis Ogden!” 
and Fanny drew up her pretty little figure with 
the most graceful affectation of displeasure. 

“Why, if you continue to bewitch, I must 
again offend,’”’ was my response. 

‘‘ Dare, sir!’ tossing her head defiantly ; and 
thereupon ensued such an uproarious gaine of 
romps as Fan and I were accustomed to, and 
which caused Aunt Betsy, per force, to put her 
astonished head in the door. , 

‘Frank and Fanny! The house is scanda- 
lized. Frank, I really thought you had taken 
leave to boyish pranks when you undertook 
Blackstone, besides having been elevated an 
inch or two in your boots lately. Shameful!” 

Aunt Betsy never could wear even a passing 
shadow of anger on her benign brow ; 80, as in 
boyhood, I had always saucily kissed her cheek 
under similar reprimands, I resorted to the 
same means now, and told her ‘that there 
was no thunder in her, so she might as well be 
content to remain the same sweet, sunny sum- 
mer sky she always was.” 





‘You dear boy !”’ was what I received for my 
impudence, while her eyes beamed with their 
wonted tenderness and charity. 

Aunt Betsy having been mollified, I turned 
to Fanny and asked :— 

*“Who have you got here, Fan? I’m very 
fastidious, you know,” pompously. “I sup- 
pose, however,” with a yawn of disgust, “that 
I'll be bored to death by an assemblage of 
prim, proper, country misses, from whom. one 
with the utmost ingenuity can extract only an 
insipid, delicate, little yes or no per minute. 
Pshaw!” and I looked the ennui I expected to 
feel. 

‘“‘Heigh-ho!”” exclaimed Fanny, spiritedly. 
“How exquisite is my Lord Chesterfield! 
What reformations @nd renovations does not 
six months’ acquaintance with city life effect 
in us country bumpkins. No doubt,’’ she con- 
tinued, ironically, ‘‘we simple rustics will 
stand aghast at the recherché toilets, a la Beau 
Brummel, and agape at the mincing and caper- 
ing of my elegant Lord Dundreary; ha! ha!’ 
and Fanny gave me a mock courtesy 

“You had better not provoke again, fair 
cousin. You know the penalty,” I smilingly 
replied. : 

‘‘No, keep your caresses for the dulcina I 
came in here to describe, and whom I have 
deputized to work your punishment, Mr. Con- 
ceit.”’ 

“Ha! ha! Ihave never yet seen the lovely 
creature, except yourself,’ with a low bow, 
‘who could make an impression deeper than a 
passing admiration,’’ I replied, loftily. 

‘“‘Oh, insufferable coxcombry! Well, Sir 
Benedict will meet his Beatrice this night. 
You have marched to your doom,” shaking 
her finger solemnly at me. 

‘I’m almost impatient,’ I replied, noncha- 
lantly. ‘‘ Describe the peri, the houri, the 
something, that’s to perform the impossible 
feat.” 

“Your coxcombry is almost suffocating!” 
said Fanny, her red lips curling with disgust, 
while she continued, animatedly, “She is a 
beauty, and far beyond your attainment, Mr. 
Ogden.” 

“ As to that,” stroking my moustache coolly, 
**it’s the beautiful little butterflies. who have 
all along been singing their wings in the blaze 
of my attractions. Ha! ha!’’ and I laughed, 


. sarcastically. 


_ “Disdain is all you merit,’’ answered Fan, 
stamping her foot indignantly upon the floor. 
“But I intend your punishment to come from 
more effective hands than mine, sir.’’ 

‘‘None so effective, Lassure you, little cou- 
sin,” as I cast an admiring glance at the petu- 
lant little beauty. 

‘‘Pshaw, Frank, you are a ninny!’’ but 1 
detected a smile lurking around the corners of 
the pretty, indignant mouth, and stroked my 
moustache to hide the smile of triumph on my 
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own; for a man can always manage these 
lovely little things so easily by a well-timed, 
delicate compliment ; and nothing makes them 
so cross as to show that you detect the little 
vanity. 

‘Look here, Fan,” asked Ned, with a little, 
anxious ring in his voice, ‘‘you don’t mean 
Bella? ha! ha!’ a small attempt at indiffer- 
ence appearing in his tone. 

“Bella, indeed! Who could admire Bella 
when Angeline was by? Don’t be jealous, 
Ned ;’’ and Fanny gave me a aly, significant 
look. 

“Jealous! pshaw!’’ and a rather suspicious 
flush suffused Ned’s face. ‘‘ You girls are the 
silliest of created things! Your heads seem all 
the time to be running on sentiment,’’ and he 
twisted and wriggled testily on his lounge, 
much after the fashion of a lazy anaconda, who 
was beginning to find something rather disa- 
greeable and warm in bis bed. 

“How amusingly prominent are the signs!’’ 
whispered Fanny to me, with a roguish glance 
at Ned. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, Iam expiring with impatience,”’ 
I exclaimed. 

“Oh, ho!’ said Ned, a sudden gleam of in- 
telligence irradiating his handsome face. ‘‘ You 
mean the pretty widow ; eh, Fan ?”’ 

‘““Widow!”’ Ishrieked. ‘‘My abomination !”’ 
and I utteredagroan. ‘‘ Why, Fan, if you had 
proposed an ancient maiden, spare and sparse, 
you would have succeeded better;’’ here I 
laughed contemptuously. 

“She is lovely, you impertinent popinjay,’’ 
cried Fanny, once more indignant, ‘‘and the 
difficulty will be to interest her in such a’’— 

‘Stop, cousin! If Venus herself could step 
from her mythieal abode in the sombre garb of 
widowhood, I should shudder and congeal— 
ugh !”’ 

“She is all sweetness, life, and gayety,’’ re- 
plied her defender, vehemently. 

‘Oh, spare yourself the useless task of de- 
fending the charming relict of some ‘dear dead 
man,’ for pity sake. I dare say under the trite 
cognomen of Mrs. John Smith, too,’ and I 
shrugged my shoulders contemptuously. Ihad 
always sworn that I would never be attracted 
by agirl whose name was either Smith or Jones. 

“By Jove! you have hit it,’’ cried Ned, with 
an amused laugh. 

“You are defeated, Fan,”’ and I laughed im- 
moderately. 

‘*T suppose your refined, fastidious ears are 
to be blamed!’’ she exclaimed, satirically. 
‘‘How would you like Epaminondas Absurdly 
Egotistie Smith ?’’ 

‘‘ Both classical and aristocratic,’’ I smilingly 
replied, ‘‘ but marred by the connection. Now, 
Fan, fancy me, jolly Frank Ogden, young, 
handsome, and all that, Isuppose. Well, mak- 
ing love to prim Mrs. John Smith—ugh !—on 
bended knee, with a nasal twang and upturned 








orbs, and then to have her plaintively inform 
me of the excellent qualifications of the la- 
mented defunct, who was some gouty, wheez- 
ing, cumbrous old fellow. Bah! that’s the 
picture you present to my mind, fair cousin.”’ 

“It’s shameful !’’ exclaimed Fanny, almost 
choking with vexation. , 

Don’t you remember, Frank,’’ asked Ned, 
“hearing about that wealthy old Smith who 
married Adeline Jennings ?”’ 

“The prettiest girl in B———. The county 
was ringing with the ‘awful sacrifice.’ We 
were in college at the time.” 

‘‘Everybody knows,’’ interrupted Fanny, 
“how her dissipated old father, encumbered 
by debt, urged the match; while she, from a 
mistaken sense of filial duty, pardonable in one 
so young, became a victim. She is now re- 
warded, for she is free, wealthy, beautiful, and 
the most amiable’’— 

“*T shall be sick, ad nauseam! Fanny, what 
ineffable sweetnesses all in array! A heroine, 
too! Ned, I’m off, or I’ll be a martyr. Oh! 
already I feel like a wretched little fly in a spi- 
derts web. I sniff treason in the breeze, and 
will be forced to say, et tu Brute! but never, 
fair lady, will I fold my arms and yield like the 
great conqueror, never/’’ and I brandished my 
arm tragically, with an air of full confidence 
in my powers. 

‘Take care; that is not a true picture !’’ ex- 
claimed Fan, ina menacing tone. ‘You will 
be entrapped like the fly, but, unlike Cesar, 
die ingloriously for—love/”’ 

‘*You, like Cassandra, pretty cousin, pro- 
phesy in vain. I won’t believe you.”” And I 
put on such a self-complacent air that Fanny, 
irritated beyond measure, tripped out, nodding 
defiantly at me, while I enjoyed her discom- 
fiture amazingly. ‘‘No widow is the bride I 
seek ; but one the Cliurch has never given yet 
the nuptial blessing to. Is it to be a love 
chase, Fan ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Egotism, in which old Fondlove 
will be re-enacted with the smartest and most 
charming of Widow Greens.”’ 

“You will find no green in me, my angel. 
Ha! ha! Tobe forewarned is to be forearined, 
my sorry little diplomatist.’’ 

My curiosity was excited, in spite of my 
prejudices, to see this embodiment of beauty 
and virtue, so at the appointed hour, I saun- 
tered with elegant nonchalance and becoming 
toilet into the tea-room. After the introduce- 
tions and greetings were over, I proceeded to 
criticise the fairsex. My attention was imme- 
diately attracted to a very young lady who 
had been introduced to me as Miss Bloomfield. 
She was a sparkling, lovely brunette, with a 
petite but exquisite figure; large brown eyes, 
which would melt your soul with tenderness, 
or flash with a dangerous brilliancy, as they 
pleased. 

The face was a perfect oval, and the com- 
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plexion a clear olive, with a lovely, peachy 
glow upon the cheek, while the mouth, oh, ye 
gods! that mouth undid me. Two sweet, soft 
lips, which parted in entrancing smiles, like 
two exquisite red cherries over a row of 
dazzling pearls. The graceful poise of her 
symmetrical head,.and the pretty manner of 
talking of this attractive little woman, whose 
mobile features expressed every emotion of 
her soul, to all of which was superadded a 
charming vivacity, completely fascinated me 
during the meal. 1 forgot in my preoccupation 
to give a thought to the widow, and when I 
turned to criticise her, I saw a loveliness of 
the blonde type—a thing of sweetness, etherial, 
spirituelle, but passionless, cold, and to me 
uninteresting ; glorious in a wealth of golden 
hair, and tender, blue eyes. There were 
sweet smiles in plenty, and a touching softness 
about her, but colorless, and, as compared to 
the other, as changeless as is the calm, mild 
blue of a summer sky to the bright, dazzling 
ever varying tints of a gorgeous sunset. She 
was evidently Ned’s beau ideal, in spite of his 
pretended uneasiness about a certain Bala. 
“Sly rogue!’ I thought, as I watched him 
play the devoted, his eyes brimful pf the ad- 
miration he could not conceal. 

The party was composed of five or six young 
girls in the very first blush of maidenhood, 
roguish, laughter loving gipsies, rife for mis- 
chief, and with a keen zest for the holiday 
amusements. The same number of young men, 
and an old Mrs. Slater, completed the set. 

The old lady was of grand physical propor- 
tions, and besides that peculiarity, was the 
happy possessor of a large fortune, and a de- 
cided gastronomical tendency, which three 
things are very compatible, I believe. 

“Sit by me, my son,”’ said she, very affec- 
tionately, as we drew near the tea-table. “I’m 
your mother’s oldest friend,” with a sigh, I 
suppose, in memory of “the days of yore,” 
her eyes meanwhile critically scanning the 
plentiful board. ‘I’m happy to see you again. 
Have you been a church-goer, my boy? No- 
thing tends to restrain youthful follies and 
vanities like a proper attention and regard to 
pulpit exhortations.” This was said with a 
solemn emphasis. ‘ Ah!’ her two little green 
eyes glistening like beads set in a lump of 
dough, “pass that raspberry jam. A perfec- 
tion of art, I assure you. You haven’t been 
to the theatre, myson? I hopenot, my child,” 
looking very inquisitive, with a spoonful of 
the delectable jam in enchanting proximity to 
her lips. ‘Oh, dear!’ (before I could relieve 
her mind of its anxieties in regard to my mor- 
als) ‘‘manage to procure me a mere suspicion 
of a slice of that cake. It is appreciated, you 
see, only two slices left,” and the old lady’s 
face wore a nervous, anxious expression. 
“M—y!’’ said she, with a delighted smack of 
satisfaction, as I placed a huge slice upon her 





plate. ‘Betsy is an artist, I must say,” and 
our gastronomist, with ‘great silence of voice 
and fury of eye,” proceeded to do justice to 
the mere suspicion, which disappeared in due 
time, and Mrs. Slater, in a glow of gratitude 
for the comfort she experienced in the inner 
man, forthwith resumed her peculiar vein. 
‘*See our young parson !’’ directing my attention 
toa meek-looking young divine, who seemed 
to be happier just then, in the admiring con- 
templavion of the earthly angel by his side 
(Egn), than dn thoughts of anything more 
heavenly. ‘‘ You have read Thackeray, I sup- 
pose ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Of course, madam,”’ I replied. 

‘‘Well, he has no respect for the parsons, 
and after the ‘Newcomes’ I put my foot down 
upon him. I tabooed him for disrespect to the 
clergy. Think of that Honeyman!”’’ 

‘My dear madam,” said I, much amused, 
‘*vou must admit there was a Judas among the 
disciples.’’ 

“Tt isn’t a good precedent, my son, to de- 
spise the whole flock for one black sheep. He 
was a single example among twelve, but we 
will reserve the discussion. I’ll see what Jay 
says. You read him, eh?” 

“No, madam; you have the advantage 
there.” 

“Dear! dear! how wilfully blind is youth! 
But our parson is no Honeyman, with cham- 
pagne in the cupboard and novels under his 
pillow. No, indeed!” 

‘Allow me to interrupt you, madam, by 
saying I think them inestimable blessings. 
We differ greatly.’’ 

*“What obliquity of vision! 
sighed the old lady, piteously. 

“T assure you, madam, as harmless as rasp- 
berry jam or pound cake,” I continued, 
warmly. 

‘We will not discuss the merits or demerits 
of the case, my son, for these things, taken in 
moderation, in moderation, you observe, are 
blessings ; otherwise they are pernicious. But 
how few, how few, observe moderation, eh!” 

“Exactly, Aunt Slater,’’ said I, winking 
slyly at Ned, who was silently enjoying our 
conversation ; ‘“‘and there is a distinction in 
relative capacity. For instance, a mere sip of 
champagne would do for you, whereas Ned 
or I could not be consoled by anything so 
etherial.’’ 

**Oh, he is a wicked scamp!”’ she exclaimed, 
for Ned had long ago alienated her affections 
by practical jokes. ‘‘He is up toany deviltry, 
and is as voracious asa shark. I do believe 
he swallowed all that cake. It went very sud- 
denly, I am sure,” musingly. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘You can’t trust 
him. He has no more principle with a plate 
of Aunt Betsy’s cake in his vicinity, than a 
crocodile in the Ganges during a devotional 
season.”’ 


Dear! dear!’’ 
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“Good heavens, child!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Slater, with upraised hands. ‘Bad as the boy 
is, I don’t think he’d eat a dirty little Indian 
baby.”’ 

Here there was a general laugh. 

‘Aunt Slater, who could indulge in Indian 
baby ?’’ said Ned, with an expression of mock 
disgust. « ‘The very idea is revolting.: Bah! 
But those alligators are just as much of epi- 
cures as we are. Just suppose, aunty, that I 
wads that amphibious creature, why don’t you 
think I would, under the circumstances, relish 
babies of every hue?” 

“‘Most undoubtedly, sir,’’ retorted the old 
lady, excitedly, for she made it a point to 
quarrel with Ned at all times, much to his 
satisfaction and amusement. ‘There is no 
doubt, sir, if you could be transformed this 
moment, retaining human intelligence even, 
within the hideous conformity of the beast, 
you would follow your voracious tendencies 
and snap at us all; I do believe it, sir.’’ 

‘Eat you, Aunt Slater!’’ exclaimed Ned, in 
utter dismay at the horrid possibility. 

“Yes, sir,’’ retorted the old lady, warmly, 
“your heart is as tough as leather.’’ 

“Tt would, indeed, be tough work,’’ replied 
Ned, melodramatically. ‘‘I could not, even 
as an alligator, forget my veneration so far.”’ 

“Your veneration! If a phrenologist was 
to explore amidst the tangled masses of your 
pate, he would find that organ’s place usurped 
by impudence!”’ exclaimed Aunt Slater, indig- 
nantly, as a general laugh ran around the 
table. 

‘Enough of your sallies, Ned,” said Aunt 
Betsy. 

“Well,’’ said Ned, gallantly, as we rose 
from the table, ‘“‘I will make concessions, and 
as Aunt Slater will not yield the point of my 
voracity, I say I would find her irresistible, 
and undoubtedly as tender as a lamb; Aer hear 
always #3.’ This was uttered with such pro- 
voking gravity that a burst of merriment 
greeted it, and even Aunt Slater smiled. 

‘*Our parson, as I was saying some moments 
ago,’’ she began, as we crossed the hali, “isa 
conscientious, energetic expounder of the truth. 
Ah! and they need rasping, stirring exhorta- 
tions here,’’ and she piously closed her eyes 
and shook her head commiseratingly, after 
the manner of a certain class of old ladies. 

“T’m certain, Frank,’ she continued, as I 
deposited her in the largest chair in the room, 
‘that I sniff matrimony in the breeze.’’ Here 
she gave me a sly nudge and wink, with a 
wicked glint in her eyes. ‘‘ Events are ripen- 
ing fast, fast!’’ and I left her chuckling and 
patting her two fat hands in satisfactory con- 
templation of coming events. 

Plato says we are seeking affinity from the 
cradle ta the grave, and are only happy in our 
relations in life in proportion as we find ap- 
preciation and sympathy. Now I believed in 





harmony of tastes, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, and in those subtle influences which mu- 
tually repel and attract. 

A secret charm, I was sure, lay in the brown 
eyes I thought so lovely, and an indefinable 
something which entranced my soul. I felt as 
if I had at last met my affinity, not like most 
gay, silly dreamers, for the hundredth time, 
but for the first, and forever. 

We had music and dancing during the even- 
ing, and I found my enchantress to be an emu- 
lator, in no mean degree, of both Nilsson and 
Fanny Ellsler ; in fact, countless little accom- 
plishments kept introducing themselves to my 
admiring contemplation every moment. She 
was a voluble, witty ball-room chatterer, just 
suited, one would think, for that light stage of 
existence, but for an occasional expression of 
sentiments which revealed intellectual depth 
and a high-toned morality. Her moods were, 
chameleon-like, ever changing, only to render 
them the more charming ; in short, I discovered 
all of this, and they conspired to complete a 
conquest of me long before bed-time. 

‘*Fan,’’ Lasked, as we metin the entry a few 
minutes later, ‘how on earth could you have 
kept.me in ignorance about this enchanting, 
delightful Bloomfield? You women are so ob- 
tuse.”’ 

““Oh, ma pauvre veuve/”’ exclaimed Fanny, 
dolefully. 

‘*I told you I had no penchant for the arti- 
cle, Fan,’’ I replied, gleefully. ‘‘Too old and 
wary to be entrapped easily.” 

‘* Nous verrons,’”’ said Fanny, spitefully. 

“‘ Eh bien,” I answered, as I sprang joyfully 
up stairs, heartily amused at Fan’s disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. 

How long I remained studying the stars in 
charmed reverie I know not, until Ned’s ban- 
tering tones brought me from the window and 
back to sublunary things. 

“‘Halloa, Frank! I believe you are épris, 
and are meditating matrimony.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! a fellow can’t have a taste for as- 
tronomy,”’ I answered, impatiently. ‘‘A man 
in loveis like a drunkard—imagines the whole 
world in his own condition.”’ 

“Which is your favorite constellation, 
Frank ?’’ continued Ned, remorselessly. ‘‘ Ursa 
Major, judging by signs; ha! ha!”’ 

** Another should be added ealled ‘ Dunce,’ 
which would most certainly preside over your 
destiny,”’ Ihuffishly exclaimed, as Iindignantly 
plunged into bed. 

This last feat was too much for the mercurial 
Ned, and he laughed long and merrily, until 
per force I joined in. 

‘*Come, Frank, let ’s be quits. We will guard 
each other’s secret. But the joke is too good!” 
and I left Ned chuckling gleefully to himself 
as I slipped off into the arms of Somnus. 

The days of festivity flew by on joyful wings, 
and a whole week had glided by amidst a round 
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of youthful gayeties. Rides, walks, and picnics 
aifurded the means for out-door enjoy ments, 
and the opportunities for many harmless little 
flirtations, which terminated fatally in more 
than one instance. 

My enchantress proved more dangerdusly 
fascinating every hour, and her chains now 
bound me beyond the hope of deliverance. 

I gave myself supinely to the delicious en- 
thralment, and by the end of the first week 
stood a Mark Antony to my Cleopatra—the 
beautiful, piquant Bloomfield. 

On Friday evening we ‘were all in the full 
zest of enjoyments. Games, romps, and prac- 
tical jests afforded amusement to the thought- 
less and unsentimental, while delicious littie 
t’te-a-tétes in sombre corners and dark recesses 
filled up the measure of happiness for the ro- 
mantically inclined. 

Angeline had been trilling and quavering 
melodiously, to the delight of the musical, and 
had just finished a cavatina in true Nilsson 
style, whose last astonishing height of melody 
had aroused Mrs, Slater from the last of her 
succession of surreptitious naps. 

‘“‘Ah, how beautiful, my dear!’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I have been entranced all along ;’”’ 
when the door opened, and a wild-eyed servant 
screamed, ‘‘ The house is on fire !’’ 

Dismay and confusion reigned supreme. 
Feminine shrieks filled the air, and many little 
faints (feint#) were attempted. 

With one glance at the pale butcalm Bloom- 
field, [rushed gallantly down to the basement. 
On the last step I turned, to find that the in- 
trepid little Bloomfield had followed, and of 
course I was compelled to place a reassuring 
arm about her delicate waist, beseeching her 
tenderly to return; thus I became out-heroed, 
for two of her most devoted gallants arrived 
first at the scene of action. Still, I had been 
favored by a delicate little pressure from the 
adored hand, and, in the seventh heaven of de- 
light, I precipitated myself upon the field, to 
discover—a kerosene lamp overturned, and no- 
thing more serious than that John, the butler’s 
arm, had been slightly burned. 

Meanwhile the din up stairs was uproarious. 
Trunks had been precipitated out of windows. 
Sheets, a heterogeneous mass of silks and ele- 
gancies and “loves of bonnets,’ in odious con- 
tact with boxes of Mason’s blacking, shared 
the same fate. 

Aunt Betsy was seen frantically hugging the 
tongs, after having, in the full spirit of preser- 
vation, dashed the clock out of the window. 

As I passed through the hall, I perceived the 
interesting young minister performing the same 
kind little duty of reassurance for Fan that I 
had done for the fair Bloomfield. 

Ned had never appeared on the scene of ac- 
tion at all, having been demoralized early, by 
the fact of the fair widow’s having, as he after- 
wards told me, in the first blush of the dilemma 
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cast her arms around his neck. He was from 
that moment lost to all sights and sounds, de- 
termined only on enjoying the situation, while 
he made the process of comforting as long as 
possible. He had left the charmed spot but once, 
to hastily da-h the contents of the water pitcher 
upon the unfortunate Mrs. Slater, left alone, 
fainting and paralyzed with fear in the depths 
of her arm-chair. I found the hapless old lady, 
on entering, drenched and floundering like a 
wretched, stranded porpoise, ejaculating, if an 
agony of insane terror :— 

‘“*1’ll be burnt alive! and my limbs refuse 
their office! O—h! my beautiful point d’ Alen- 
Help, somebody! Roasted! 
roasted! roasted! I see the flames!” as I ad- 
mitted the light from the hall on entering. 
“The smoke! 1’m suffocating; ugh! ugh!” 
and the poor victim of a disordered imagina- 
tion fell back limp and lifeless in her chair. I 
had recourse to Ned’s former treatment, and 
Madam Porpoise puffed vehemently back to 
life, being quickly resuscitated by the icy con- 
tents of the pitcher. 

“Dear, dear!’ said she, muttering incohe- 
rently, and with her eyes rolling wildly, 
‘‘Where am 1? Not up stairs! I’ll never get 
down ; oh! oh!’’ 

“No, ma’am!”’ cried Ned, loudly, in her ear, 
by way of comforting her distress, ‘“‘you are 
all the way down. You can’t get lower.” 

‘*Not in the basement !’’ screamed the poor 
delirious lady. ‘Oh, I was sure we would all be 
burned!” and, with a prolonged yell of distress, 
she clung frantically to me. 

“The fire is out, dear madam,” I shrieked in 
her ear, making desperate efforts to caim her 
frenzy. . 

“Out, child?” she éxclaimed, at length, gaz- 
ing vacantly at me. ‘‘ Anybody burned ?’’ in 
3, frightened whisper. 

* All right, aunty!’’ shouted Ned again. 

**Oh, dear!’’ shonted Mrs. Slater, not more 
than half recovered, “‘ what a fire it must have 
been. Good heavens! I’m delyged by those 
engines! Isuppose the house issoaked? Dear, 
dear! boys are thoughtless things !’’ 

Ned’s equanimity, which had’ been sorely 
tried, now became entirely upset, and so ra- 
pidly contagious, that as the minister and I 
supported the shivering old lady out of the 
door, shouts of merriment rang through the 
room; thus gayly terminating the little inci- 
dent which had threatened to upset our enjoy- 
ments. 

The little episode on the staircase in the 
meantime had inspired me with the most deli- 
cious hopes, and I forthwith resolved to “dare 
or die,”’ and push my fortunes to a climax of 
joy or woe. : 

To determine, reader, is one thing, to per- 
form, another. The truth is I was in love. 
Love in ali its silent anguish of uncertainty, its 





tremulous sighs and torturing fears, had sub- 
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dued me. I, who had a thousand times stroked 
my incipient moustache with the pity of an in- 
vincible Achilles over the misery I had wrought 
in some fair bosom, now trembled like a guilty 
schoolboy before the light of a beauty’s glance. 
I fled ignominiously before golden opportuni- 
ties, and waxed faint many a time in the very 
face of fortune. The fact was, I would have 
swam the Hellespont, or done any deed, glori- 
ous, or sublime ; anything in short, but declare 
ue passion which consumed me. 

In this miserable state of suspense, I passed 
‘three days; when, one afternoon about twi- 
light, I thought I descried my love seated, most 
opportunely in a little vine-clad bower at the 
bottom of the garden. 

With wildly throbbing heart, I gallantly cast 
myself down beside her, opening the campaign 


by a loud “Ahem!’’ which bold prelude was | 


followed by an oppressive, and to me, horrid 
silence. I began seriously to meditate flight, 
when an interrogative, and I thought, encou- 
raging little cough from the beloved object, 
rescued me. 

Then I rushed headlong into an unintelli- 
gible jargon about beauty, flowers, and skies, 
not daring meanwhile to remove my eyes from 
the vines overhead, while the angel at my side 
kept up a most malicious silence. 

Thad galloped recklessly into a perfect jungle 
of nonsense, which I meant to have been a dis- 
quisition on love, and had begun frantically to 
attempt an extrication and become lucid, when 
a perfect flow of silvery Jaughter floated past 
my ear, curdling the very blood in my veins. 

““Why, Frank, I always suspected you of 
being a fool, now I know it,”’ said the mischief- 
loving Fanny. 

I sat motionless, groaning inwardly in a state 
of mental anguish, which was indescribable for 
a few moments, and then my native audacity 
returned, and sidling up to Fan, I caught her 
dimpled fingers, and forcing a rollicking laugh, 
I whispered, ‘‘Good joke, eh, Fan? I saw 
you here, and I thought I’d have a little fun ; 
ha! ha!” 

“‘Mendacity, a strong symptom in the Elysian 
state,”” answered the relentless sprite. ‘How 
did you know it was I, Frank ?” 

“The dress, of course. Pshaw! don’t you 
suppose I know blue, eh?’ : 

““Why Angeline has on one of the same color ; 
oh, you rogue! and it is lilac, and not blue.” 

‘Well, 1 meant lilac, of course. What’s in 
a name? A man soars above such trifling dis- 
tinctions, mere commonalities.”’ 

‘*But for the want of a little common knowl- 
edge, sometimes he makes egregious blunders,” 
she replied, archly. ‘“ Mistakes somebody else 
for his ladylove ; enticed by a color, makes a 
donkey of himself; ha! ha!’’ 

““Look here, Fan! Do yeu think that par- 

. 50n will be guilty of such a misdemeanor, eh ?”’ 
I asked, slyly. “Judging by a little episode I 








witnessed on the night of the fire, he has the 
prior claim to donkeyism.”’ 

‘Oh, you foolish, nonsensical animal!’’ cried 
Fanny, blushing rosy red, and rising petu- 
lantly from her seat. 

‘Aha, Fan! let us be quits.’’ 

*‘Tdon’t understand you, sir !’’ sheexclaimed, 
angrily, and pretending ignorance and a charm- 
ing little assumption of innocence. 

‘“‘ Your blushes confess, little cousin, in spite 


of you.”’ 

“Pshaw! Frank, if men will make fools of 
themselves, I am not to be blamed. Hush, 
stupid !’’ 


““You women are at the bottom of it all,”’ I 
cried out te her as she tripped off to the house ; 
‘but, like cats, you are wary, treacherous, 
and subtle; all, too, under the garb of the 
most angelic sweetness.” 

‘Preserve your spleen for the right one, my 
poor Benedict,’’ she replied, mockingly. 

I knew I held a power over the merciless 
tongue of Miss Fanny, for the present, at least, 
and so endeavored to dismiss the unfortunate 
little contretemps from my mind, hoping that 
my next attempt would be happier in the re- 
sults. I was, however, so dispirited and dis- 
heartened that I was quite unequal to the task 
of entertaining that evening, so Ned and I, 
under the plea of making arrangements for a 
rowing party next day, excused ourselves and 
rode down to the beach, and as the moon shone 
brightly, we lingered among the sand hills 
until bed-time. 

I had recovered my spirits by breakfast time, 
buoyed up by the hope of better things to 
come. Fan was as demure as a whipped kit- 
ten, while Miss Bloomfield wore an air of sweet 
pensiveness that was quite encouraging to a 
sanguine lover. It was arranged that I was to 
drive a party of young ladies down to the 
beach in a large wagon, as Ned had appro- 
priated the buggy for the widow and himself. 
I had fully determined, as I assisted Miss 
Bloomfield into the wagon, to embrace the 
little opportunity, and by an assuring pressure 
of her hand, to ihtimate the more daring things 
which were to follow. But as the soft mem- 
ber touched my coarser, masculine palm, a 
nervous tremor seized me and paralyzed my 
tender intentions. Inwardly cursing my mau- 
vaiss honte, I drove madly forward, jostling 
and jolting my fair burden until they shrieked 
for mercy, whereupon I controlled the fever 
of my mind and joggled on moderately until 
the beach was reached. 

My beloved was the last one to be helped 
out, and here was presented another golden 
opportunity, which I determined not to forfeit, 
so, nerving myself heroically to the squeezing 
point, I energetically closed my fingers over 
her delicate ones, until. she uttered a cry of 
dismay and distress. In wild confusion I plead 
for pardon, until I read it, not only in the 
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burning blushes on cheek and brow, but in a 
compensating, delicately perceptible pressure 
of my hand, which excited within me a perfect 
delirium of joy. I thenceforth trod on air and 
gayly seized my oar and pulled vigorously over 
the ‘glad waters of the dark blue sea,’’ and 
rapidly glided out of the river’s broad mouth 
on to the bosom of the grand Atlantic, lured 
by its placid mien. Invigorated by the crisp 
sea air, and giving ourselves up to the en- 
chantment of earth and sky, all was gayety 
and perfect enjoyment on board. Guitars 
twanged, and snatches of merry songs, mingled 
with peals of joyous mirth, rang out over the 
clear waters of ‘old ocean.”’ 

“But, alas! all things bright must fade.” 
Ladies are delightful, exquisite beings, but, 
like all human creations, are marred by one or 
two imperfections. Inspired by that love of 
change, restlessness and inconstancy, which is 
so characteristic of them, Miss Bloomfield and 
Fanny, despising the masculine aid, which is 
their natural support, attempted to change 
their relative positions. While standing to 
effect the change, the boat gave a sudden 
lurch, and my lady-love disappeared, like a 
naiad, into the sea. 

Quick as a flash I plunged after and suc- 
ceeded in grasping her dress as we both rose. 
The boat had by this time drifted away during 
the momentary dismay that had transfixed all 
on board. As I rose to the surface, a cheering 
shout rang out upon the air, and the men 
pulled vigorously round, while I, supporting 
my fair burden with one arm, strove to sustain 
myself with the other. 

One instant more and we were rescued, and 
lifted almost fainting into the boat. Miss 
Bloomfield was wrapped in cloaks and shawls 
innumerable, while Ned, in his strenuous ef- 
forts to resuscitate me, poured the raw, burning 
contents of his brandy flask down my victim- 
ized throat. He even profaned the delicate, 
innocent lips of the fair Bloomfield with his 
favorite elixir. She opened her glorious brown 
orbs instantly, with a tremulous sigh and shud- 
der, and turned them with the tenderest glance, 
which there was no mistaking, upon me, while 
two pearly drops stole down her lovely pale 
cheeks. All thoughts of self were forthwith 
forgotten, while all the threatened evils in the 
medical pharmacopoia no longer possessed any 
terrors for me. 

I would have submitted to clasp the icy 
bosom of an iceberg for twenty-four mortal 
hours, instead of a mere dip in the Atlantic 
for half that number of minutes, to have once 
more elicited that glance. You may be sure, 
reader, that no mauvaise honte deterred me any 
more from a declaration of my love, for as soon 
as we could escape from the hands of Aunt 
Betsy and her warm decoctions, we found our- 
selves, by some happy chance, in the very 
bower that had witnessed my defeat. There, 
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| with our eyes telling tales which our lips from 


_ the emotions of our hearts could scarcely utter, 
| while words themselves spoke volumes, and, 
according to the poet, moments contained mil- 
leniums, we sat in the entranced condition 
which comes but once in life. : 

* Angeline,’’ I said, at length, “how disap- 
pointed Fan will be when she finds I am not 
to take that widow to my home and heart.” 
Then | told her all about it. 

** Ain’t you going to marry the widow? You 
must,”’ in a tone of pity and dismay, asked 
Angeline. 

“Ha! ha! Nocharming relicts for me, dear- 
est,’ replied. ‘Why, the very intimation of 
the horrid sacrifice made me take a disgust to 
the pale, ethereal thing.” 

‘‘Must a widow necessarily be a pale, ethe- 
real thing, Mr. Ogden ?”’ 

“No; but our widow is, Miss Bléomfield. 
Not to my taste in the slightest,” I answered, 
warmly. 

“Oh, dear ! what an unfortunate antipathy,” 
with an expression of mock distress. 

“Why, my beautiful, should you care? It 
is that warm, philanthropic little heart of yours 
that is always feeling for other’s woes, which 
would have me also love all the world, eh!’’ 

«Oh, dear ! you must love that widow, Frank,” 
blushing prettily, ‘‘or I ’ll be miserable.” 

‘*Well to make you happy, I’ll love the 
widow,” I answered, with a glance of tender 
admiration at the beautiful face. 

“But—but could you love me if I was a 
widow ?” 

**But you ain’t a widow—unless you be my 
widow one of these days,” I replied, mischiev- 
ously. 

“Nonsense! I don’t mean to be that, sir. 
Could you forgive me for being one now ?”’ she 
asked, falteringly. 

“Forgive you? Anything, my darling, for 
being so lovely and captivating would make 
my excuse. Forgive you? yes, even for being 
a widow!” and I caught her to my breast in an 
ecstacy of delight, while she whispered sweetly 
in my ear :— 

“‘T have need of your forgiveness, Frank. I 
meant nothing wrong, just a little fun.” 

“T see it all,”” ILanswered, the light breaking 
through my beclouded brain. “It’s only Fanny 
—that madcap. She always was too much for 
me, and I'll forgive her with all my heart, if 
the widow will only love me.” 

“Forgive her then, Frank,”’ whispered my 
betrothed, blushing divinely. 

“That alters the case, my angel!’ I ex- 
claimed, passionately, completely enchanted, 
as neat and willing a victim as ever yielded to 
woman’s charms. 

‘* Rise, Cesar, and bless the hand that led you 
on, not to captivity, but to victory !”’ exclaimed 
Fanny, appearing suddenly on the scene. 

“Forgive the great conqueror,” I replied, 
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‘*his unwillingness to be led to Elysian bliss. 
Let his modest distrust of his own powers 
plead an excuse.”’ 

‘No, no; I will accept the excuse, but never 
on false ground shall it be founded, my friend,”’ 
said Fanny, laughing wickedly. ‘‘My Beau 
Brummel, my invincible Achilles! strike your 
colors and hide your diminished head. One 
short week ago I should have written your epi- 
taph thus: Died of a brain surcharged with 
conceit ; now it would be of a greater weak- 
ness in the heart, produced by a rash, immo- 
derate indulgence of the society of Mrs. John 
Smith, charming relict of a gouty, wheezing old 
fellow ; ha! ha!’ 

“Hold, I cry enough!’ I exclaimed, ener- 
getically. ‘‘Spare me, fair tormentor; I will 
deliver you over to the tender mercies—and 
they are great—of a certain divine, who, by 
way of a contrast, I presume, likes madcaps.”’ 

‘*What! doom me to a life of gloomy solem- 
nity forever? Never!’’ answered Fan; but 
the happy smiles which brightened her rosy 
face, told the real truth. 

‘*Heigh-ho!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Slater, ‘“‘a 
marriage on the tapis?”’ as she complacently 
patted her plump hands together. ‘I tell the 
girls not to let good chances slip. Husbands, 
my dears, are very good in their way, if one 
only knows how to manage them properly. I 
have had two, and understand it. Never let 
the rein slip, my dears, but hide the hand that 
grasps it.’ 

The old lady very soon had the pleasure of 
gratifying her three leading propensities at the 
marriages of Ned, Fan, and myself, where she 
was rubicund and grandly gracious in one of 
the very caps whose fate she had bemoaned at 
the fire, now retouched by the skilful fingers of 
Miss Fringgimp. 

Ned and his Bella live harmlessly and quietly 
in a cosey country home, and Fan has devel- 
oped (?) into a sober pastor’s wife. 

I presume, reader, you have heard enough 
about Angeline and myself. I will only add 
that her skill in managing a husband is even 
greater than her ingenuity in catching one. I 
do not endorse what Mr. Weller said in the 
same spirit, but I am obligec to confess that 
there is no eseaping a widow—if she is only 
determined. My wife says I am very imperti- 
nent, so I abandon the subject, as she is looking 
over my shoulder. 


SERENITY of mind is nothing worth, unless 
it has been earned ; a man shotild be at once 
susceptible of passions, and able to subdue 
them. 

NaTurE is very careful to provide against 
scarcity. In the moral world it is the same. 
Goodness and beauty lie thick around us, in 
spite of sin, and sorrow, and wrong [of all 
kinds. 








CHEERFULNESsS is health. 


TWO SINGERS. 
(Inscribed to Joun G. WHITTIER.) 





BY ELLA MOORE. 





Tue breath of spring is trembling 
O’er withered forest leaves; 

And merry birds are singing 
Upon our leafless trees. 

The ice-bound streams are gushing 
Through fetters with a bound; 
hich makes the sparkling waters 
Send forth a laughing sound. 


We hear the joyous singers 
In trilling notes of love; 
Our sou!s are lifted by them 
To singers far above. 
Wedook among the loved ones 
Standing on yonder shore, 
And think we hear the anthem ‘ 
They sing of evermore. 


Ah! truly in the body 
Short-sighted we must be; 

But yet within the spirit 
The spirit land we see. 

The ear attuned to discord, 
While on this side the shore, 
Will sometimes catch the music 

Of loved ones gone before. 


These leafless trees will blossom 
In the soft breath of June; 
And ope their lips for kisses, 
Mid dewdrops and the moon. 
Like us, they have their mission, 
The ripe fruit falls to earth; 
Then rises in another form, 
More pure in its new birth. 


See! far off on yonder shoro 
Two bright spirits gleaming; 

Hear the song of evermore 
From their lips its streaming. 

I see their white robes floating, 
In sunlight and the air; 

Their radiant faces beaming 
The fairest of the fair. 


I do as ye have bid me, 
Fold them in my embrace ; 
Not one, but two sweet singers, 
I give a sacred place. 
Aye! to thee, and unto them, 
Though strangers we be here, 
I will lift the earnest prayer 
We meet in yon bright sphere. 


That fair land to which we go, 
Where all is love and light ; 
Where we are known, and shall know 

The souls there robed in white. 
And as their voices o’er us float, 
From that far untried shore: 
Oh, let us understand each note 

They sing of evermore. 


These pure “ white-souled” sisters, 
So linked in love while here; 
Heaven scemed not perfected 
Till they met where God was near. 
And now they wait the coming 
Of those this side the shore; 
And glory in the teaching 
The “new song” evermore. 








—_————op— 














limited leniency and indiscreet idolatry. But 
my child is worthy of worship. I say it with 


“Thank you, papa! oh, so very, very mucl: !’’ 
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oer isis seniiilage trustful thanksgiving.” 
“Papa!” 


** Well, darling?” 

‘IT want—I wish,’ stammered the young 
girl, with pretty hesitancy. ‘I have a favor 
to ask of you, papa—a great favor. And I 
want you to say yes; won’t you, please?’’ 
And she looked up pleadingly, playfully into 
the stately, grave face half bowed to meet hers, 
as entrancingly beautiful as a summer sunrise. 

She nestled down with a breath of satisfac- 
tion into the fond arms gathered about her 
closely, and the sweet, wistful lips, ‘with their 
smile of shy triumph, crept up to his. 

The proud, grand face was stirred into sud- 
den softness and sunniness, and he held his 
child nearer to him and asked, in an endearing, 
interested way :— 

** And what is it that my little girl wants— 
new dresses all afloat with lace and aflush with 
flowers, ribbons, and gems? Or a new hat? 
you have worn the last one a week or so, and it 
is out of fashion by this time—or ought to be. 
Or is she thinking of another tour to Europe 
this season ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no, papa; itisn’t that atall. I 
don’t want to go to Europe; that is, I didn’t 
mean that. But I want to—to—you know 
auntie lives away in New England now, and—’”’ 

**And who is ‘auntie,’ pray, child ?’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Le Grand, with apparent indiffer- 
ence. 

The brown eyes widened, and brightened 
into smilling wonder. 

“Why, papa, just as if you couldn’t think ; 
you know I always called nurse auntie. And 
she is Ruth Worth now. When we went 
abroad a year ago she married and went to 
Vinewood to live. And I want to go there into 
the country for a while—go to her home; I 
miss her sadly, sometimes, for she always 
lived with us. May I go, papa? I want to so 
much.” 

“Mr. Le Grand’s answer came in a quiet, 
questioning way :— 

“And so my little girl wants to go to Vine- 
wood, and lose herself in the evergreen groves 
and clover fields, and be the fairy of the forest, 
instead of being a bright particular star at 
some fashionable seaside resort. ’Tisa quaiut, 
lonely old place, and you would be homesick 
enough there, even with your dear, kind nurse, 
who always spoiled you, or tried to, by her 
unrestricted indulgence.” 

The girl’s brown eyes sparkled darkly. 

“O papa! Am Iaspoiled child; say, papa?” 

Mr. Le Grand’s wistful, grave smile had a 
touch of sadness in it. 

“ But it is no fault of hers, or mine either. I 
know that our precious pet, the angel of the 
household, has not been ruined by this un- 





The young voice had in ita tremor of glad grat- 
itude. ‘“‘ And if it meet your approval, your 
promise, it is because I have had such an es- 
timable, faultless mother, and the noblest, best 
of fathers ; how could I be remiss, forgetful, 
unloving, and prove recreant to all this un- 
ceasing tenderness and watchfulness? How 
could I go astray ?”’ 

Mr. Le Grand looked down upon his child in 
dreamy thoughtfulness, saying, absently :— 

‘Your mother was a woman of rare excel- 
lence, of superior culture and refinement, and 
few inen have been loved as she loved me.” 

“T know it, papa. Icanremember.” And 
the bright young head drooped, and the soft, 
sad eyes grew dark with coming tears. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma was always so solicitous for your comfort 
and peace. And you loved her, too, papa, I 
know, for she said to me at the last, when she 
blessed me, and kissed me, ‘ that you had made 
her life so happy, so sweetly restful, and I 
must remember it, and so minister unto you 
just as she would do if she had lived.’ ” 

Mr. Le Grand only said something mourn- 
ful, stirring through the low, slow tones :— 

“T appreciated and prized her; she was 
goodness personified.”” He put the silent sign 
of a sacred past away, and said, with sober 
pleasantry: ‘‘Andso my romantic little girl 
solicits permission to pass the summer in the 
wilderness. I shall be very lonely without 
my heart’s darling; my winsome little song 
bird.” 

‘Will you miss me.so much, papa, dear? 
Then I won’t go; I don’t want to. Mamma 
would think I was not caring for you as your 
good angel. But I thought it would be such a 
rest, such a relief, such a refuge from all this 
fawning flattery, and adulation, and homage 
that tires me so—this insincere and insidious 
offering to my wealth and station. And I 
thought it would be so nice for a little while to 
run away from it all—where nobody would 
ever find me. And I should have such long, 
pleasant walks among the cool shrubberies and 
arching evergreens, and whispering aspens ; 
and climb the misty mountain paths in spite 
of mysterious Jabyrinths and often entangle- 
ments, and gather the wildwood blossoms along 
the mossy passes, and scented sprays from the 
armament of vines straying here and there 
with graceful grandeur, with wilful abandon, 
fencing every forest fastness, barring every 
way and walk, and tangling up every avenue. 

‘And there’s the sailing on the lily ake, 
searching for the silver light of the shy, starry 
flowers sown in the,savory waters. Ande such 
morning missions into strawberry lanes, and 
odorous glens, and deserted places among the 
slant sunbeams. And then the sweet, sweet 
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twilight time, the vesper hour of rest. Wouldn’t 
it all be splendid, papa?’’ 4 

And pspa answered with listless levity, as 
if the words were wakened from a weary 
reverie. 

‘* And thus it happens that my little coquette, 
belle, and heiress, craves papa’s permission 
and sanction to lay aside, as worthless badges 
and incumbrances, all her honors and victories, 
the admiration and devotion of exclusive cir- 
cles, and, at the wise age of seventeen, wants 
to believe herself a pretty rustic, a wayward 
little novitiate, for the rural realities of coun- 
try life.’”” Then, with persistent rallery, he 
broke in upon the slow silence that tarried for 
his further divinings. ‘And perhaps the beau- 
tiful and distinguished daughter, the only child 
of Guy Le Grand, Esq., the wealthy banker— 
perhaps this sovereign little heiress, with all 
her fastidious refinement and transcendent 
loveliness, who has already refused to plight 
her troth to high and honorable ones—not 
trifling with men’s hearts—but captivating 
them with her peerless perfectness, may be- 
stow her faith and favor on some honest young 
farmer in Ruth Worth’s immediate vicinity.” 

“Or it may be the lawyer, doctor, or the vil- 
lage pastor, papa; who knows?” added Lily 
Le Grand, with a gay little laugh that rippled 
merrily through the spacious apartment. Then, 
in a deprecating, entreating voice, she begged : 


“Oh don’t, papa;. don’t, please! Don’t go | 


on in this extravagant and exaggerated way, 
as if I was some great, grand, glorious woman, 
instead of your faulty, wilful little girl. But I 
am sick and tired of it all, all this glamour, and 
glimmer, and grandeur, the false fair smile and 
the fashioned words, and these valueless, vis- 
ionary friendships, and passionate preferences, 
with a sincere seeming for the child of wealth, 
luxury, and position.”” Then the complaining, 
troubled tones grew intent and earnest, with a 
tremble of merry tumult through it all, though. 
“But, papa, you will miss me so much; I—I 
will forego this wayward campaign of mine, or 
voyage of discovery into that uncanny coun- 
try—including the lawyer and the village phy- 
sician in the renunciation.”’ 

‘No, no, child, go; I would not hinder. But 
you will not be gone long, not very long, I pre- 


dict. But the journey will do you good. You | 


will not stay more than a week; you will be 
homesick enough by that time ; and never, ever 
afterwards ask, methinks, for another explor- 
ing expedition into the solitary wilderness.” 

It was Lily Le Grand’s old mirthful laugh of 
ringing music, clear and sweet as flute notes ; 
and all through her ready reply there ran a 
sparkle of playful protest and disconsolate 
questioning. 

““Why, papa, in a week I shouldn’t have 
time to fascinate the friendly young farmer, or 
captivate the sedate, staid village clergyman ; 
should I, papa?’ 


| And the child had her way, as she always 
did, and went to Nurse Worth’s pleasant home. 
| But she did not teturn in a week, nor for many 
weeks. And she remained away so long that 
| Mr. Le Grand indirectly reminded her of her 
| protracted absence by adroitly asking her, in 
| one of his letters, ‘‘ If the favored young farmer 
| had not surrendered to her pretty sophistries ; 
or was the prudent and praiseworthy minister, 
| alluded to, so hard to be won away from his 
| loyalty and allegiance to divine truths ; never 
| thinking of being bewitched, and made a con. 
quest of, by the blandishments of a wild little 
| sprite like herself ?’’ 
| But she never answered this inapt reminder 
| and unsuspicious suppositios, any more than 
| if she had never read ft and cried over it, too, 
| bitterly and wearily, more than she had ever 
| eried over anything before in all her young, 
| sheltered life. ‘ And she was coming home by 
| and by,’”’ she sent back to him. ‘ But she was 


| so well and strong in this country freedom and 
| unrestraint ; and Mrs. Worth was so glad to 
have her here.”’ 

Lily Le Grand had not been in Vinewood 
very leng before she had explored mountain 
and moorland, glade and glen, and searched 
out every available and every unavailable lo- 
cality in the lone, wide ranges and reaches she 
delightedly traversed. 

Sometimes, when her glad, passionate heart 
was full to repletion, and running over with 
| admiration, and enthusiasm, and wild wonder, 
she wished she had some one with her to talk 
to her of all these glorious marvels, of all this 
resplendent loveliness, and majestic grandeur, 
and soft, silent, reverent beauty and fascina- 
tion. 

But there was no one. Auntie never took 
such long, out-of-the-way tramps. And she 
| had to ramble and ruminate alone; yet most 
| devoutly and despairingly wishing for some- 
thing to appear to her in these grand old gloomy 
haunts ; something that would make the mys- 
tery and meaning of all this supernal stateli- 
ness—the grace of wild, contrasting things—a 
dear reminiscence, a restful reality, a baptism 
of peace, a trance laid away with light and 
blessing. But there was a fond fellowship in 
the sublime solitudes and strange silences. 
And there was ever a wistful companionship 
| in the silver river that crept out from among 
| the spicy pines and adown the fretted hillside. 
And its pleading, sweet calling voices, half 
sobbing, half songful, wooed her to idle wait- 
| ing, and to wandering with it as it went rip- 
| pling down to the low lake, with the summer 
sunshine shimmering over it, broken into bur- 
nished glances by the supple willows and wild- 
wood vines reaching across it. 

And this was just where she loved to stay ; 
where the shadows came so early and the 
crimson clusters of the sumach were all aglow 
with the slant sunbeams that fell down among 
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ferns in shifting flashes and short flakes look- 
ing like bits of a broken rainbow. Just here, | 
where the low lindens and silfer aspens made 
such a friendly fretwork. 

And to-day she had loitered in this cool 
covert, strewn with odorous evergreens and 
scarlet honeysuckles, with only a lattiee of 
white star flowers and the wild wisteria be- 
tween herself and the lonely little lake. She 
had pushed the vivid veiling away, and gath- 
ered a mass of the snowy water lilies, and 
flushed roses, and sweet mountain myrtle, and 
gracefully grouping them with amber and 
azure, she twined her treasures, in restless 
play, into wreaths, and rings, and ccronals, to 
be flung idly away when completed. And 
snatches of song and lew refrains stirred the 
sultry summer silence now and again. 

It was a pretty, bright sparkling vision that 
flitted along the woodpaths and flashed among 
the flowers, and lingered by the lily lake that 
day. Her dress was a white India muslin, 
spangled with pale green leaves, edged and 
trimmed with soft fine lace; a cluster of vio- 
lets at her throat, and among the ribbons at 
her waist. A wild vine crepiin and out through 
the dusky curls the wind had blown into a starry 
tangle. Her hat lay on the ground, and a book, 
too, which she brought to read, but never read. 
How could she read in such a delicious para- 
dise az that? 

Her little child hands were like the snow, 
her soft, oval cheek had the delicate tint of the 
sea-shell upon it, and the smiling lips were 
warm with crimson. The great brown eyes 
were lovely and languishing, or flashing with 
wise mischief. It was an exquisite picture the 
young girl made, framed in with all this weird 
bloom. But she was not thinking of herself at 
all, just now. 

She was looking absently away through the 
white chestnut flowers into yonder clover mea- 
dow, where the mowers were at work busily 
whirling the scented grass into drifts, never 
knowing or caring that the little starry daises 
were sown all through the sweet swaths. 

She came back from her dreamy watching, 
laughing merrily, and wondering if that forta- 
nate young farmer was there that papa made 
mention ‘of, ruthlessly crushing the violets in 
all his steps. 

Lily Le Grand was beautiful as Van Dyck’s 
Madonna, the daughter of the noble Count 
Ruthven De Gerry. A charming subject she 
made for a sketch just now, with her unstudied 
movements of careless elegance and unre- 
strained freedom, for there were none to see, 
none to watch her capricious attitudes and ex- 
ercises, my little lady never deeming in her 
dreamy divinings, that this bewildering picture 
was already placed away in a very handsome 
sketch-book with other artistic remembrances 
of faces and places. 

After a time she teok up her boek and began 





_ to read, soberly, just as if there were attentive 


eyes upon her, and she was going to be duteous 


and decorous enough now to compensate for 


| all these hours wasted in worthless vagaries. 
And she turned the pages of her volume just 
as if she had been reading and not puzzling 
her brain over impossible air-castles, and won- 
dering if anybody would ever love her, love her 
for herself alone—some noble, glorious one, a 
perfect being without alloy, whom she could 
worship, to whom.she could give every thought 
of her life in fondest, holiest trust, for ever 
and ever. Her idol was one of marvellous 
goodness and greatness. 

And there, in that owtre inclesure, where the 
slow shadows are slanting eastward, and waves 
of evergreens have covered the summer blue up 
yonder there, sch a little way off, another is 
dreaming, too, warm visions of exquisite blessed 
beauty, and pure perfectness, he almost knows 
can never be realized. They are too earthly, 
all, and he knows it. Oh! And has his angel 
come so near, when he only beheld it with a 
stealthy, far-away look, at a distance. 

Over there she is now, the celestial little di- 
vinity, haunting that unique elysium of sap- 
phire and sunsuine, shaking a shower of white 
flower leaves from her floating drapery, in her 
futile attempts to secure a brown and gold 
humming-bird that had strayed into the heart 
of a pendent honeysuckle. 

Through the intricate openings of the wild 
woedbine he gazed in solemn silence on the 
dear irradiation of his erratic fancy, revealed 
and real. And this bewildering presence his 
true, unerring pencil soon made his own. 

Not long after, the little girl he had so swiftly 
stolen, unawares, felt some strange, subtle 
sympathy, as of one coming to her, and looked 
away with a vague certainty of its fulfilment. 

In one of the arched aisles a gentleman was 
approaching her own little gothic asylum, his 
glance upon the ground. The startled brown 
eyes swept over him in one wild instant with 
a thrill and a tremor she hushed as quick. 
She had never seen so majestic and symmetri- 
cal a figure, such a handsome, wistful, half- 
pleading face. Somebody was: here besides 
herself, in this weird world of hers. But he 
should never know that she sat there, still, 
waiting for him to find her, the proud heart 
muttered. She could not move without attract- 
ing his attention. Poor child! she did not 
know, as she had done that already in such a 
superlative degree. But she would not look up 
at him again. Perhaps he would never dis- 
cover her, and so go his way. 

And so she betook herself, with desperate 
intentness to her book, with a furtive anxiety 
in all this unusual industry. She knew his 
leisure steps were coming noiselessly near. 
But, arch little deceiver that she was, she 
would neither hear nor see. She would be de- 


murely oblivious. But she could not help her 
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cheek from growing: hot, the wary hypocrite, 
or the lines upon which she looked so persist- 
ently from being unread. But now she could 
feign and dissemble no longer, for the gentle- 
man stood within her quaint niche of vine- 
leaves and bloom. 

She looked up in surprised consternation, of 
course, and really wished to get away from the 
dangerous blue eyes and sweetly fascinating 
smile she met. Blushing scarlet, as much for 
her duplicity as for the prolonged look she 
could not bear, she recoiled a little; she was 
going away, she wouldn’t stay there to be 
stared at. 

The stranger, with unmistakable grace, sat 
down on the scented ferns at her feet, speaking 
courteously and quietly enough ; the music in 
his rare, low-toned voice, stayed her in her 
seat. 

“Will you please forgive my abrupt intru- 
sion, lady? Stay; please! do not let me drive 
you away from this pretty resting-place ; I will 
retire directly. You have been reading?” 
glancing at the pages that fluttered over the 
white fingers. ‘‘Tennyson. A very appro- 
priate companion for a soiitary little sanctuary 
like this.” 

For the first time in her life it seemed to Lily 
Le Grand that she was awkward and embar- 
rassed. The easy, winning, self-possessed 
manners of the man awed and annoyed her, 
and she was vexed that it was so, and oddly 
confused and discomposed. 

The stranger would not notice this pain and 
perplexity, but spoke again directly, and al- 
most pleadingly :— 

‘“‘As I am a stranger in the ‘place, I shall 
have to introduce myself to its residents, I sup- 
pose.”” 

His gracious blue eyes wondered slowly over 
the graceful little creature, whose delicate dress 
fluttered against his own dark garments. 

Hers lowered with a bashful shrinking. This 
still study of herself was a trifle unpleasant. 
And she said, ‘ Yes, sir," as a guilty child 
would do, wilfully telling a falsehood. 

He waited a moment, and then in a frank, 
insinuating way, went on to say :— 

‘*My health has been failing me for some 
weeks. My time has all been taken up by study 
and labor, and I have come here this season for 
a little rest. I amaclergyman, and the people 
of this rather isolated village being without a 
pastor, I have promised to try and be their 
teacher, and to break to them the bread of life 
for the few weeks that Iremain. My name is 
Grey Stanhope.” He smiled, and half en- 
treated. ‘‘ And now will my little friend tell 
me hers in return for this candid account of 
myself ?”’ 

All this was generous enough, and just, she 
thought. But the kindly beautiful blue eyes 

-were reading her tell-tale face that would so 
cruelly betray her now. Angry with herself, 
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and half provoked with him for his confident 
advances and graceful humility, the defiant lips 
curled proudly, impatiently :— 

“Tam Lily Rivers. I live with auntie, Mrs. 
Worth, in that lovely little cottage out there, 
with the sheltering hills at the back of it, and 
a whole grove of fruit trees on the sunny 
southern slopes,’’ she flashed back in wilful 
answer. 

It was her mother’s name that she uttered so 
spitefully, and it was hers, too, but not all of 
it. She never knew what possessed her to say 
this piquant, audacious thing, leaving the 
man to think she was really the niece of Mrs. 
Worth, and only an odd little country girl. 
But she had said it, and there was no help for 
it, and she would, from henceforth, waywardly 
persist in personating the character of Mrs. 
Worth’s relative. 

There could be no recantation now, sorry as 
she might be, sinful as it might be, humiliating 
as it surely was—not the lowly relationship so 
much as her own censurable equivocation and 
blamable deception. But she was proud and 
wilful, and she didn’t care. She thought she 
would never confess her error to him, and she 
must whisper a word of warning to Aunt Ruth, 
and that would be the end. 

“‘Oh, dear, dear! But what would papa say 
to this bland defaleation? He was so upright 
always, and conscientious. All this suavely 
defended insincerity would not avail against 
bis stern reproof.”’ 

There was no sign of all this strange tumult, 
only a little weary sigh, and the vestal cheek 
paled and flushed again. The man watched 
the beautiful face silently. Then he said to 
her, in an earnest, reassuring way, a little 
mournful tremor among the words :— 

“Tam very, very glad to meet you, and sin- 
cerely hope I shall have that pleasure often, 
And now, Miss Rivers, will you shake hands 
with me and be my friend?” 

She never spoke, though she believed she 
tried to say something. And she could not 
refuse this quiet request, as his white, small 
hand was reached out to her in all kindliness. 
She laid hers within it in simple assent. He 
clasped it for a moment, and released it. 

“Thank you!” 

The grave, smiling lips quivered a little be- 
neath the curling beard. Mr. Stanhope’s grace 
of manner was unexceptionable. His whole 
bearing bore the impress-of culture, and refine- 
ment, and sweet charity, and his conversation 
was high-toned, entertaining, instructive. 

“And no harm will come of this friendship, 
none whatever,” was the redeeming thought 
of Lily Le Grand, in the pleasant south cham- 
ber of Mrs. Ruth’s vine-veiled cottage. 

She put away the clamoring, accusing whis- 
per that would come into her dizzy, blind 
musings. : 





“To him I shall only be the—the—cottage 
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girl he thinks me now—never anything else. 
And so there will be no undue interest or 


| 


come, and we shall each go our separate paths, 
paths that will intersect no more forever. 


preference on his part and no changes, and And perhaps in this familiar intercourse I am 
on mine none either, in all these few weeks of | anticipating, I can rein her perverse steps into 


social intercourse. 
meet again. And he, in his stately integrity, 
will never know of this guileful dissembiing. 
I would never have him know how false and 
criminal I am. He would despise me so. I 
hate myself for it, but there is small chance 
for reparation now. It would bea very pleasant 
companionship, she knew, and the long talks 
and walks they would have would make the 
summer days pass most contentedly. And 
that would be all there would be to it, any 
way.”’ 

And this was her conclusion. Of course it 
was all just as she had planned and predicted. 
And how purposed the stranger with regard to 
his pretty, reticent acquaintance, I wonder? 
Slowly he retraced his steps along the vine- 
lined vistas beneath the ivied arcade in the 
dusky old woods, in puzzled reverie. Some- 
thing startled him, fluttering whitely among 
the velvet mosses and the purple flowers of 
the damp night shade. It was a dainty bit of 
embroidered lace. In one corner of the costly 
handkerchief, in tiny characters, was a name, 
“L, R. Le Grand.’’ 

The handsome, pallid face darkened for oue 
single instant, and the golden-brown curls 
were shaken back from his aching temples, as 
if they tired him with their very weight. He 
placed the perfumed fabric carefully away, to 
be kept, and never returned. Breathing this 
to himself, in a half-scorning, half-sorrowful 
way, the man looked leisurely over the hours 
of his sojourning there. 

“Ah, my lady! And so you are only a 
pleasant and pretty enough cottage girl while 
youare here? And you, in your fictious seem- 
ing and witching romance, shall never know 
that I discovered your arrant secret, or that I 
think you other than you have reported your- 
self, little wilful, beautiful, entrancing thing 
that you are. And so my lady is the dainty, 
proud daughter of the great banker, a belle in 
the world of fashion, to whom men, great men 
even, give their homage in unmeasured profu- 
sion? And it is little worth to the petted, 
pampered child, all this devotion and worship. 
But the queenly little elf is no trifler, I verily 
believe ; only strangely irresistible, and never 
yet won. And so now, with these undisputed 
statistics and voiees of warning, I am proof 
against all her blandishments and covert at- 
tractions. There is no danger of my losing 
my heart to her, and less likelihood of her 
caring for me. And so there can be no possi- 
ble peril or harm in our quiet, cheerful friend- 
ship. She has accorded me that in this wild 
chimera of hers. And she can keep hersecret, 
and -I, most assuredly, shall mine Not so 
very long will it be, and then the*ehd will 


After that, we shall never | 





a higher and holier way, and nearer to the 
only Perfect One.’ 

And this was his pregramme and prophecy, 
unfailing without the shadow of a doubt. 
Some might have shaken their heads and pro- 
nounced thisa dangerous companionship. But 
each of these two, in their faithful self-confi- 
dence, were wise enough to improvise an armor 
of inaccessible strength, that was to last all 
the sunny summer through, and a lifetime 
after. There would be no shattered links, no 
hidden flaws in this wonderful workmanship, 
for memory or love toeverfind. This panoply 
of prudence, and pride, and safety, was all 
invincible. 


And it came to pass the next day that they 
were both with one accord in one place, meet- 
ing beside the Eden bower by the lily lake, 
flecked closely with its white stars. They were 
a trifle confused, these two, but managed to 
answer each other’s greetings politely enough. 
Then my lady said to this stranger friend, with 
saucy impudence, the piquant face all arch- 
ness, the brown eyes sparkling darkly :— 

‘Were you looking for me here, Mr. Stan- 
hope ?’’ 

And Mr. Stanhope smothered a smile, and 
with grave ingenuousness returned, instantly: 
“ And if I were, it would be no reprehensible 
quest, would it, if I were in search of the for- 
est fairy I found yesterday?’’ Then a sudden 
flash of light flickered in the blue eyes, mean- 
ing mischief, but he said, quietly enough, 
**And were you trying to find me?’ 

My lady had not expected retaliation in a 
ready repartee. She had been the first trans- 
gressor—the first to challenge in this quaint 
rencontre, and she would not own herself de- 
feated, or beat a craven retreat. With her 
sunny face all blushes and dimples, she tossed 
back to him a dash of daring in the pretty tri- 
umph :— 

“And if I were, it would be no disparage- 
ment to my common sense or intuitions to be 
diligent in seeking, for, peradventure, I might 
find somebody in this weird wilderness.”’ 

She shook back her wealth of wilful curls 
into a stray sunbeam that stirred through their 
starry darkness in warm glory. 

And Lily Rivers kept her secret safely 
enough, she was sure. She was only the en- 
thusiastic, impulsive young girl, loving to learn 
of her wise teacher. And he was most patient. 
He never tired of talking to her ; never wearied 
of looking into the great imploring eves, so 
often lifted to his in an earnest, confiding, 
childish kind of way, a world of grand tender- 
ness in their sobered depths. She might have 
known there was a spell in her fair face, and 
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a dangerous witchery in her radiant glances. 
She might have known. 

The first Sabbath that Mr. Stanhope saw 
Lily in the little white church beneath the 
elms, he was surprised, as well he might be, 
to know that she was joining in the simple 
hymn they sang. She wondered at it herself, 
too. it was almost involuntary on her part ; 
but she felt it would be a help to the little 
struggling band, and so pityingly gave her as- 
sistance. It was not, she knew, to attract the 
notice of the handsome pastor, or lure his 
attention to her devotions, though he might 
have thought this of the disguised, deceptive 
child. 

With the first sound of the sacred song, the 
starry blue eyes, coming slowly away from her 
perfect beauty, grew dim and dark. He covered 
his face with his hands, listening sadly, and 
praying. The grand strains of her glorious 
voice awakened the congregation to wonder 
and undisguised admiration. The sweet, en- 
trancing tones, with such strange power and 
pathos, seemed to fill the humble chapel with 
marvellous music, as if angels had been min- 
istering. And in the solemn silence just after, 
there were tears in eyes all unused to weeping. 

And the proud city belle listened to the ele- 
gant young divine to-day as she had never lis- 
tened to preached word before ; asif the Master 
were there, speaking low and wistful, and 
with His tender love. It was a sermon of rare 
eloquence, of pleading sympathy, of gentle 
charity, of sweet mercy. And she held her 
breath almost, lest a single sentence of the 
dear, near message should be lost. 

There was the Sunday-school when the ser- 
vices were over. She was going out. One lit- 
tle girl touched her soft dress with a trembling 
hand, and timidly begged her to be their 
teacher. It was a class of six young girls. 
She smiled down upon the waiting child 
sweetly, and hesitated. Some one else had 
come. Mr. Stanhope was meekly requiring 
the same favor of her. She gave back her 
answer humbly, then went and took her place, 
and looking into the bright, glad faces with 
her luring eyes, told them what she could. 
And when the happy little ones went home, 
they announced that the beautiful lady that 
they loved so was going to be their teacher 
ever so long, they guessed for all the summer 
weeks. And she always had sweet smiles and 
kind words for them to remember ever after. 
And she, the fair, worldly girl, was interested, 
too, and sent many a time for gold and blue 
gift-books for her little charges, setting them 
half wild with joy. 

And so the two—the grave clergyman and 
the pretty cottage girl—had their hours of 
pleasing converse, and their excursions to 
grand, quaint places; together sketching the 
magnificent, graceful vines, and together ad- 





miring the ineffable splendors, and the sublime, 
wild grandeur of their romantic surroundings. 
How careful and tender Mr. Stanhope was of 
this trusting young girl that seemed to come 
to him as her escort and protector! Kind and 
thoughtful as a brother might be in his grave, 
courteous attentions, but never lover-like. He 
made no effort to win the wayward heiress. 
That would not be right, as they could never © 
be any more to each other than they were now, 
he knew. And what her design was in con- 
tinuing her disguise he had no means of know- 
ing, and never, by word or hint, did he betray 
his knowledge of her identity. But he some- 
times thought that these summer hours of 
sweet companionship would be the happiest he 
should ever know in life. Very soon, ah! all 
too soon, he must put the dream away—put 
it away forever, dear and precious as it might 
‘be. Only memory would be left, to lay, with 
tears and prayers, in the solemn silence, its 
reverent giff among his broken treasures. 
But now he could talk to her with more frank- 
ness and freedom than if she were living her 
true position. And his intimations and con- 
clusions would not offend if they were only 
general and indirect. 

Under cover of this veiling, that eluded her 
penetration, he made complaint of the fashion- 
able world, the haughty, wealthy, selfish, ar- 
rogant. How many vices they might shun; 
how many evils they might avoid ; how much 
of sinful extravagance might be dispensed 
with, and avaricious ambitions set aside, and 
wicked oppressions discarded. He went up 
into the highest circles, and told of the great 
good this exclusive class might do in their 
privileged places ; how many thoughtful deeds 
of tender mercy; how many sweet acts of 
charity; how many kind, true smiles they 
might give; how many comforting words they 
might speak, that maybe would save a weary, 
heavy-laden heart from breaking. Many a 
fair, delicate girl was weating her life away 
for incompetent wages, and with oftentimes 
the unmerited faultfinding and censures of 
imperious employers. The price of a ribbon, 
which some regal belle has worn once and flung 
away, might save her weeks of toil; and 
| a gem, that was one of a score of others, might 
make her burdened life one of grateful con- 
tent. And how many hearts were broken, or 
all faith crushed out of them, by the alluring 
artfulness, the pretty caprices, dulcet witch- 
eries, and the inconstancy of some scheming, 
| fascinating coquette, making conquests of men, | 
| then flinging them away, forever wounded, in 

her wicked triumph. 
Afterwards Lily Rivers remembered how 
| intensely earnest he was in this implication 
| and condemnation Then he told her of his 
| early life—that his father diced, and they were 
| poor, his mother and himself; of his struggles 
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and labors to become what he was now. His 
mother was a delicate, lonely woman, and his 
first thought would ever be for her. His voice 
was very, very low in its tenderness, as he 
said, with a holy memory and a sweet blessing 
in the tone :— 

‘‘My mother, I believe, is faultless. 
‘ the best woman in all the world.’’ 

And Lily, looking into the tender, heavenly 
blue eyes with her glorious dark ones, thought 
this :— 

‘And you, her gifted, brave son, are the 
best man in all the world.” 

And as they had presaged that the end 
would come to this interesting intercourse, and 
each would go from the other to meet never 
more, so the end had come. It came to Lily 
startlingly enough though. 

It was a bright, bland autumn day. There 
was a soft opal glow everywhere. There was 
the shimmer of sunlight on the lake, on the 
russet reaches by the hedge side; stirring 
through the old woods, a glimmer of sunlight 
in the very breaths of the sweet south wind. 
What a grand day! 

‘And Mr. Stanhope will come presently,” 
Lily Rivers whispered softly to herself. 

She was standing by her little consecrated 
retreat., Its hangings now were of snowdrops 
and drooping vines of crimson and gold and 
pale vermilion. There was the sign of frost 
here and there, and purple and amber and 
flame-like flushes touched the flowers and 
flecked the dusky forest. 

Mr. Stanhope did not come. She went a 
little way gathering bluebells and scarlet car- 
dinals. A wild grape-vine crossed the merry 
little brook. What might she find in it? She 
knelt down by it, and put aside the crisp 
clusters carefully with a little, girlish cry. 
She had found a bird’s nest hidden away in 
the grape-vine. There was nothing in it, of 
course. The mother-bird had taken her fledg- 
lings away long ago. How many times the 
children had come, making a path by the wind- 
ing brook, to watch the pretty treasures and 
see if they were still there. 

How fresh, and smiling, and radiant my lady 
looked, down there among the violet gleams 
and tangled tracery, her hat beside her half 
filled with flowers; her loosened curls falling 
away from her sparkling face, and rippling 
down amidst the scarlet leaves rustling all 
about her. 
mountain ash, leaning far over the spangled 
stream, was scattered all over her soft blue 
garments like bits of flame, some of them slip- 
ping into the little round brown bird's nest. 

**My first picture was beautiful, this is glori- 
ous!’’ one watching her thought. Mr. Stan- 
hope had come. 

“What are you trying to find, little girl?” 
There was a sorrowful intonation inthe ever 

yzleome, musical voice. 
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“Oh. Mr. Stanhope, I have been wishing you 
would come. Only see—this bird’s nest! what 


| a beauty; and what a nice niche it is nestled 


in; and such a soft little brown nest!’ 

‘But it is deserted.” He spoke wearily, 
mournfully. 

‘*Deserted!’ repeated Lily, slowly, reve- 
rently. 

““*Yet not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Heavenly Father’s notice.’’”’ He 
reached down a trembling hand, and laid it 
lightly on the bright young head, as if in 
blessing. 

She was awed, frightened, and shrank with 
a faint recoil. There was a misgiving in heart 
so happy just now. Mr. Stanhope felt this 
slight shrinking, and went back a step with a 
dreary sigh. Lily drew the tangled tendrils 
together again over the forsaken nest care- 
fully, as if it had been a living thing. She 
came then and stood by the pastor’s side. His 
face was graver and paler than she had ever 
seen it before. 

“We were going to Gray Rock Bridge to-day, 
you remember, Mr. Stanhope? But you—you 
are looking so ill, we will wait until another 
time,” Lily said, her voice low with anxious 
interest. They sat down among the scented 
ferns and frost flowers. 

‘No, we shall not go. 
over.”’ 

He uttered this so forlornly, that she looked 
up to him in a half-scared, half-dismayed way. 
Then she questioned, solicitously :— 

**You are not well, Mr. Stanhope? What is 
it, please? You’— 

‘Yes, Iam well,’’ he interrupted her with a 
faint, strange smile. ‘‘ But lam going away 
in two hours more. I intended to have re- 
mained a while lorger, but my mother is ill— 
not alarmingly so—but she wants me.”’ 

He heard a moaning gasp, as if for breath, 
and the girl’s dead white face was sinking into 
her hands. He took her in his arms—the 
weary, stricken child—and smoothed away, 
earessingly, the low, dark curls—as tenderly 
as a mother might—to reassure and restore 
her. 

It recalled her to herself. Half fainting still, 
she made no effort to disengage herself. He 
waited in mute suffering one wild instant, 
hoping she would confide in him at the last. 
Then his low, quivering tones thrilled her 
proud heart, so prayerful and sorrowful they 
seemed. 

**] thought to go away and not tell -you ; but 
I couldn't doit. I cannot help it if you scorn, 
despise, and are angry with me. But I must 
tell you how dear, hew inexpressibly dear you 
have become to me—how muck I love you, 
darling, darling !”’ 

Lily Rivers turned her flushed face away and 
wept. Oh, this was retribution enough for her 
wrong doing and guilty weakness. 
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He waited for her to speak. But her shak- 
ing lips could utter no word, no cry. 

‘“‘ Will you not speak to me, darling?” 

The wistful waver and wild pain in his voice 
haunted her for months. 

‘Speak to me; won’t you, please? and for- 
give me, too,’’ he went on, entreatingly. ‘‘ For- 
give me, won’t you? If I have wounded and 
offended you, I will never thus sin again. I 
have distressed you so, poor darling !’”’ 

One fluttering little hand crept into his, and 
a sobbing face was hidden on his bosom. 

“‘My darling, my darling! I thank Thee, 
God!” She felt a rain of tears upon her head, 
like a restful, blessed baptism. 

By and by she stayed her tears, and whis- 
pered, in humble pleading: “‘Oh, sir, I—I am 
not worthy of one thought or remembrance of 
your generous, noble heart! You are so grand 
and good, and—I—wish—oh, I wish I was like 
you!’’ 

‘*My precious one, let us have all faith in 
each other,’ he begged, so tenderly and im- 
ploringly—an unconscious rebuke of her false 
seeming—that she fell again into passionate 
weeping. He quieted her as he would a con- 
trite child. Then he told her again of his in- 
valid mother, and of his Shepherd’s charge, 
and asked her if she would share his life-work. 
She consented, only moaning, meekly: ‘She 
was so unfit, so—so unworthy.”’ * 

His quiet, sorrowful blue eyes rested on her 
beautiful, pale face, in pitying scrutiny. ‘It 
is October now. When the bright, fair spring- 
time comes, may I claim you then? May I 
come for you then?”’ 

She caught her breath with a “‘ Yes” that 
sounded like a suppressed, terrified cry. 

He sighed heavily, then turned away for a 
moment. He removed from his portfolio a 
drawing, the sketch he had made of her the 
first day they met, that seemed such a little 
while ago, now finished into a beautiful paint- 
ing. 

‘“*Will you please accept of this, dear—this 
gift, instead of a betrothal ring?” He asked 
her this, his shaking lips trying to smile. “I 
would not part with it for worlds, if I had not 
copied it. If we should never meet again’— 
his words were strangely still and solemn— 
“you will have something that I have done to 
remind yourself of me.’’ 

She shivered as she took the pure likeness, 
then questioned him. 

When he had explained—‘‘ Won’t you give 
me something of yours?” he prayed, “some- 
thing that you have touched, and—and—this 
will do.”” He took a spray of frost-flowers 
from her beautiful curls. ‘I cannot tell you 
how much I shall prize this.” 

Lily said then, very softly, very sweetly :— 

“‘I—I—will give you this to take away with 
you, dear sir ;’’ she breathed with a bashful 
grace, with a shy, grieved smile, with the 


| tremble of tears in her tones. 








She crept up 
into his arms and kissed him, like a clinging, 
trusting, loving child. 

He was moved infinitely. ‘Thank you! 
bless you, my treasure!’’ He kissed her back 
again, 4 hundred times almost, as if caressing 
a face he was not to see again for a lifetime. 
And then he went away! with a heavier heart 
than he had ever known before. 

Had she been at home—to him the high-born 
heiress she certainly was—he never, in his sen- 
sitive pride, would have told her of his love. 
He had never expected to be rich and famous, 
he told her, but she had given herself to him 
all the same. And now he could not believe 
that this wild weeping, this childish shyness, 
this passion of tenderness, was all acting, a 
seeming, a deliberate deceit. His burdened, 
heavy-laden heart was sorely tried. He did 
not wholly exculpate himself for what he had 
done. He could not help loving her, he knew. 
She was divinely, perilously dear; but he 
should have banished himself from her, as he 
might. 

Lily watched him go out of sight with her 
blinded eyes. 

“Tf we should never meet again!’’ Poor 
little weeper. She shuddered as she thought 
of what he had said. Her tears were falling 
on this picture gift. ‘‘Never meet again!’ 
No, no; papa will be glad of this when I die. 
No other one will ever be like it, so—so truthful. 
How odd that he had never sought to know any- 
thing about herself. How strange, too, that 
he had not spoken of a correspondence in all 
these intervening weeks.”’ 

Lily Rivers pondered and puzzled ever it 
vaguely. The mystery she could not compre- 
hend, and it troubled her. She had watched 
him go slowly and grandly away from her. 
Then she shivered, and a convulsive despair 
chilled her strained pulses into a tired tumult. 
This dangerously dear dream was all over 
now. But life had gone out with it. The life 
so wounded, and crossed, and stricken. This 
lovely summer idyl was dying away in a dizzy 
dirge. In her self-abasement and remorseful 
humiliation she went away and prayed. ‘‘ My 
Master, oh, kind, merciful Master, let this cup 
pass from me!’’ Her lone, cold face lay for a 
long time among the damp vines by the brook- 
side. She could not tell him she had deluded 
and deceived him. She could not bear his scorn 
and disdain and pitying rebuke. Or to see him 
looking at her reproachfully, pleadingly. That 
he had lost faith in her truthfulness. He was 
so scrupulous, and fastidious, and irreproach- 
able. His austere contempt would break her 
heart. But oh, what had she done? For she 
knew he could never find the mythical Lily 
Rivers he had won and—lost. She had no 
right to leave this unceasing regret, and this 
great sorrow upon his loyal soul, as she had 
decreed when she.thought their separation was 
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for always, and her accusing secret was safe. 
Her pride was to sustain her through all the 
after years. It was no matter if she did suffer, 
she deserved it all. But it was not right to 
leave him to his unrelieved grief, when she 
could mitigate it by humbling herself to a peni- 
tent revelation. She would do it, and then go 
on to her contrite future, that would have no 
brightness, no baptism of gladness never more. 

She would doit. She believed he loved and 
trusted her. And proudiy correct and infalli- 
ble as he was, he could never forget her—never 
forget her. But she could tell him. She called 
his name wildly. She started up to follow him, 
and make her sorry confession. But her fleet 
footsteps were stayed. She knew it was too 
late, that he had gone—forever. 

Too late! And then she went away again 
the second time, and prayed her wailing prayer 
—in her dark garden of Gethsemane. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


——__—_2- ee ———_—___. 


LABOR AND DUTY. 

As steady application to work is the health- 
iest training for every individual, so is it the 
best discipline of a State. Honorable industry 
travels the same road with duty; and Provi- 
dence has closely linked both with happiness. 
The gods, says the poet, have placed labor and 
toil on the way leading to the Elysian fields. 
Certain it is that no bread eaten by man is so 
sweet as that earned by his own labor, whether 
bodily or menta]. By labor the earth has been 
subdued, and man redeemed from barbarism ; 
nor has a single step in civilization been made 
without it. Labor is not only a necessity and 
a duty, but a blessing; only the idler feels it 
to be acurse. The duty of work is written on 
the thews and muscles of the limbs, the me- 
chanism of the hand, the nerves and Jobes of 
the brain—the sum of whose healthy action is 
satisfaction and enjoyment. In the school of 
labor also is taught the best practical wisdom ; 
nor is a life of manual employment incompati- 
ble with high mental culture.—Self-Help. 
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PLEASURES OF READING.—Of aim amuse- 
ments that can possibly be imagined for a 
working man, after daily toil, or in the inter- 
vals, there is nothing like reading. It calls for 
no bodily exertion, of which the man has had 
enough—perhaps too much. It relieves his 
home of dulness and sameness. Nay, it ac- 
companies him to his next day’s work, and 
gives him something te think of besides the 
mere mechanical drudgery of his everyday oc- 
cupation—something he can enjoy while ab- 
sent, and look forward to with pleasure. 

NOTHING condemns more powerfully the vio- 
lence of the wicked more than the moderation 
of the good. 





LEILA. 
BY EMMA NASH. 


L 


Fair Leila sat with light guitar, 

And sang of lovers in the war, 

Her silken, dark, and perfumed hair 

Fell veiling cheek and throat most fair; 
And as she sang, her gazelle eye 

Roamed from the sea to the blue sky, 

And from the sky to the light bark 

That floated o’er the ocean dark, 

And sighed to think it held her lover— 
Sighed that the fair sweet dream was over. 








For Leila loved this warrior bold 

Who softest tale of love had told, 

Who whispered in her listening ear 

The words that she most loved to hear; 
Whose flashing eye, so full of fire, 
Would melt to sweetness at her lyre, 

As watching each soft look that stole 
From ‘neath her lash, in accents bold 
He plead his love and bent his knee, 
And would not deem her heart was free. 


Yet Leila did not wish to tell 

This lover that she loved him well; 

She did not wish that he should know 
Of her fond heart, and that heart's woe, 
As bending oer her dorm so fair, 

He prayed her keep him from despair— 
For Leila deemed this warrior bold 
Was false, and the same love had told 
To other ears, and to another 

Than she had vowed himself the lover. 


And so she would not lend her ear 

To all the words she loved to hear; 

And would not smile, and would not say 
For him she’d live, for him would pray, 
But only turned away her head, 

And would not show the tears she shed ; 
But only prayed her life might end 

As softly o’er her he would bend, 

While loving stars in quiet skies 

Looked down upon them with their eyes. 


And he is gone—yes, he has fled 

From all the cruel words she said; 
And Leila sighs to think that she 
Might e’er be cause of misery ; 

And sadly tunes her light guitar, 

And sings of lovers in the war, 

And softly calls her lover back 

O’er the dark ocean's travellers’ track ; 
Then sighs to think perhaps another 
Than she will smile upon her lover. 


And now this lover, brave and bold, 
Is sailing o’er the ocean old, 

And dreams of Leila’s lovely eyes, 
And in his dreams to her he flies— 
Awakes to stern reality, 

And weeps to think that ever she 
Should be the slave of jealousy, 
And vows to conquer his great love, 
And swears it by the stars above. 


IL. 


The stars shine in the purple skies, 

A thousand sweets to them arise 
From the fair flowers, bright and gay, 
That bloom in beauteous array, 

For Leila on this eve doth wed, 

And myriad lamps, kept always fed, 
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Make the parterres and gardens fair 
Almost as bright as the sun’s glare, 
And Leila shines the radiant star 
That sheds its beams on near and far. 


But Leila’s heart is not so bright, 

And near the lamps’ most brilliant light 

A close observer might have seen 

That where were smiles sad tears had been; 
That her most light and winning grace 

To a sweet dignity gave grace ; 

Yet Leila’s love was true and kind— 

His words revealed a gen’rous mind, 

And all a womar could desire: 

His eye was dark and full of fire. 


His mien was gracious majesty, 

Yet Leila’s senior much was he, 

For she was young as the May time, 
And he had entered on his prime, 

Yet looked not so; and he was brave, 
And his great wealth most freely gave. 
And much he loved this Leila fair, 
With gazelle eyes and silken hair; 
Yes, loved this sweet and gentle maid, 
Who loved another, all had said. 


Who loved another, yet had driven 

Him from her whom she called her heaven, 
Because foul slander’s poisoned tongue 
Had whispered that he had done wrong 
Against her love, and was not true, 

And loved a maid with eyes as blue 

As her blue eyes, and with a grace 

As sweet as hers, and with a face 
Madonna-like in its rare smile, 

Which would the angels e’en beguile. 


Leila had lent a listening ear 

To tales it broke her heart to hear, 

And now was wedded to another 

Than he who was her fondest lover; 

Yet vowed that she would to him be 

A tender wife, that lovingly 

She ’d share his lot, and smooth his brow 
From jealous thoughts, for even now 

She felt the pangs—yes, felt the woe 

That springs from the most black-tongued foe 


Of love, the foe that rides afar 

On wings of lightning, and makes war 
On gentle, pure, and truthful love, 

F’en as the vulture on the dove— 

Love’s bitter foe, gaunt jealousy, 

Whose offspring is dark misery. 

Ah, me! that purest love should e’er 

Be parent of the'silent tear ; 

That sweetest love born of light smiles 
Should e’er be cursed with jealous wiles! 


Yes, Leila, who this lord had wed, 

For her lost love sad tears had shed, 

Yet prayed that ne’er again might she 
Gaze on his face; *twas misery 

To think she ne’er would meet him more. 
She from her heart his image tore, 

And gave herself unto her lord, 

And with rude hand the silver cord 

That bound her heart unto the past 

She broke, and hoped for peace at last. 


For peace at last! ah, never more 
Would gentle peace its balsam pour 
Into her crushed and wounded heart, 
That panted ‘neath its poisoned smart; 
For gentle peace, e’en as the dove, 
Smiling in pity from above, 





Feared to descend, and touch the place 
Where lay the serpent in its grace— 
The serpent of most dark despair— 
Lying securely in its lair. 


Yet Leila was most kind and true, 
And from her tender eyes of biue 
Smiled on her lord; and he was kind, 
And with a pure and generous mind 
Forgot the tale the world had told, 
And not for all the Indies’ gold 
Would he have uttered in her ear 
The faintest doubt, the lighgest fear 
That her true heart was not his own, 
And had another’s image worn. 


And many a happy day and hour 
Passed Leila’s lord in her sweet bower, 
With her fair image by his side— 

But war resounded far and wide; 

And Leila’s lord was bold and brave, 
And rushed into the battle’s wave 
With all a warrior’s pride, and lo! 

He fell the first, and oh, the woe 

That rent his heart when he‘did hear 
That never more his Leila dear 


Would he behold! His wound was deep 
And mortal, and his men did weep, 
That noble soldier such as he 

Had rushed into eternity 

Before his time. And he did die 

With all a hero’s majesty, 

And left a kind and tender word 

For Leila, who the tale had heard, 

Yet could not reach her dying lord, 

For the dread foe on every road 


Encamped. And Leila long did grieve, 
Her heart with lonely sighs did heave ; 
She mourned for the pure soul that fled 
And left her sad; true tears she shed 

For him who smiled from the bright stars, 
Who fell so bravely in the wars. 

She felt that as she knelt to pray, 

His gentle spirit was alway 

Blessing her from the soft blue skies, 

And watching her with angel eyes. 


And many a time and oft she prayed 
To join him in his home, and laid 

Her weary head and aching heart 

On her lone couch; and oft did start 
In her sad dreams, in which she heard 
A distant voice, as of a bird, 

Calling her from her weary bed 

To the bright stars that shine o’erhead. 
She longed to go—yes, longed to flee 
From her own thoughts and misery. 


TIL 
And where was Leila’s lover who 
Though deemed so false, was yet so true? 
Oh, where was he who sadly fled 
From her upon whose charms he fed? 
He roamed upon the dark-blue sea, 
As if he wished eternity 
To roll between him and his love. 
Alas! it followed, as the dove 
Follows its mate, his lonely heart, 
And from his breast it would not part. 


It would not part! no, never more; 

It lived and fed at his heart’s core, 

As if it were a living thing. 

Oh! would no place or sight e’er bring 

Peace to his soul? Would nothing heal 
The wound he strove much to conceal? 
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Ah, me! that green-eyed jealousy 
Should ever cause such misery 
That souls the gentlest and most pure 
Should be the victims of its lure! 


He roamed upon the wide blue sea 

A man of gloom and misery— 

A being without hope or fear ; 

With none to love him, and none near 
He cared to love. He almost lost 

The little faith that sometimes crossed 
His mind: that men were good 

And pure; and jn his wayward mood 
He cursed the hour that he was born 
A weary wanderer and forlorn. 


And yet he sometimes prayed, and then 
The iron in his heart would bend, 

And then would banish from his breast 
The dark despair and wretchedness 
That tore his heart and veiled his mind ; 
That God was good, and men were kind. 
But yet he never was the true, 

Sure man he was ere Leila threw 

O’er his broad breast the veil of gloom 
That e’en did drag him to the tomb. 


It was not long ere Leila died, 

And Jaid in rest by her lord’s side. 

Alas! few ever knew the grief 

That tore her heart, and the relief 

Death brought to her in his embrace. 

She bore life’s burden with meek grace, 

Yet none the less had felt the pang 

Of a lost hope, which oft doth hang 

Upon the whisper of a word 

Which kings have wept at when once heard— 


The word that bids fond heart to go, 

And breaks the heart that speaks, to woe— 
The word that is not oft recalled, 

And even the utterer hath appalled, 

Just as it fell from the pale lips, 

And, failing, all the life-blood sips. 

Yet Leila was most fair and pure, 

And was not caught by the world’s lure; 
She only fell a victim of 

A doubt, as many others have, 


And dragged another with her in 
The pit of gloom, yet not of sin, 

For she had done her duty; he 
Became a child of misery— 

An aimless being without hope, 

Yet in sin’s path he ne’er did grove ; 
He had too pure a soul for this, 

His lips had once her sweet lips kissed, 
And then he vowed that it should be 
The seal of his soul’s purity ; 

He strove to keep his vow, and died 
In all his soul’s most honest pride. 
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ERRORS OF THE WORLD.—The little I have 
seen of the world teaches me to look upon the 
errors of others in sorrow, notin anger. When 
I take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through, the brief pulsations of joy, the fever- 
ish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure 
of want, the desertion of friends, I would fain 
leave the erring soul of my fellow man with 
Him from whose hand it came.—LONGFELLOW. 





SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 
BY MARY E. NEALY. 


No. 1. 

WE were sitting around our old Virginia 
fireplace one winter evening—grandma, Aunt 
Campbell, Aunt Mary Dunmore, Aunt Fannie 
Hyder, Cousin Sallie, and myself. All were 
married women or widows, excepting only 
Aunt Campbell, who was a maiden lady of 
sixty, and a sister of grandma’s. 

All the gentlemen of the household were at- 
tending corrt at the county town; and as the 
road was long and rough, and over a bleak, 
rugged mountain, they were to remain through 
the week. The question naturally arose, 
‘What shall we do with ourselves? How 
shall we pass the long evenings away, without 
utter ennut?’’ No English word could express 
the entire loneliness to be anticipated in a quiet 
farm-house by a party of six ladies, without a 
single gentleman, for a whole week—for they 
were all gone. A most difficult and important 
trial was being held in which they were all en- 
gaged, either as principals or witnesses. 

Aunt Fan raised the question, what shall 
we do with our evenings? Cousin Saliie moved 
that each woman present tell the true story of 
her first love. This was immediately seconded 
by the juniors, while even grandma smiled her 
assent. Only Aunt Campbell shook her head 
and remained silent. I think that those who 
have won love at last are much less averse to 
opening out a picture of an early disappoint- 
ment, than one whose life has gone on thirst- 
ing and lonely to the end. But, after an 
overpowering, artillery of teasing and coaxing 
even she consented, with the proviso that her 
story should never be told out of school. ‘“ Not 
as your story, certainly, auntie. One can dis- 
guise ig you know, and we are all sure it will be 
too good to keep altogether. We shall string 
them all in a garland for the benefit of future 
generations; but we shall fit other names to 
them, and nobody shall be the wiser.’’ 

We drew lots as to who should begin, and 
the long straw was drawn by Cousin Sallie. I 
felt glad that neither of the elders had to lead 
off. Memory grows sacred with age, and it 
was well to have the first grave of the past 
opened by stronger and more youthful hands. 
We agreed that the task should go upward 
from the youngest to the oldest. 








COUSIN SALLIE’S STORY. 


My “First Love!’ No, not “first love,’ for 
I had fallen in love at six years of age, and 
again at eight, ten, and twelve. First of all 
was Frank Maddox, who took me to my first 
party when I was six. I wore white muslin, 
with blue ribbons, and thought I looked beau- 
tiful—especially as Frank told me so; while I 
thought him a most splendid boy. We drifted 
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apart upon the sea of school-day life, but I still 
love the name of Frank. Two years later, I 
met Jack Summerville—such a handsome fel- 
low! whose road to school lay along the same 
streets as my own. I don’t know as he loved 
me, for we never got well enough acquainted 
to talk together. Both were shy, yet I know I 
used to watch for him by the way, and if he 
paused to say a word or two, or if I saw him 
looking back after me, my heart would flutter 
like a bird’s, and I felt happy all the day. 

Then I went to the country, and studied arith- 
metic in a country school. I could keep at the 
head of my class from week to week in spell- 
ing, but I hated arithmetic. John Leatherman 
would help me with my sums, while he always 
chose me on his side at the spelling-matches. 
After awhile he got 16 gathering flowers for 
me, and at last plucked up courage to tell me 
that I was the prettiest and smartest girl he 
ever saw, and if I would have him when he 
grew up, he would study hard, and try and be 
smart, too. He would make money and build 
me a fine house, and buy me all the beautiful 
things I wanted. I told him that I liked him 
very much, but it would be many years before 
we were grown, and that I didn’t know as I 
should ever see him again when father should 
take me away. And Ll never did; but John Lea- 
therman flourishes as brightly in my memory 
as any chevalier of a larger growth. 

I was, as you know, a ‘‘mitherless bairn,’’ 
and father took me around among his relations, 
or where his business chanced to be for the 
time ; changing my place of abode whenever I 
became dissatisfied—which was pretty often. 
I longed to be loved and petted, while those 
among whom my lot was cast were hard-work- 
ing people, who only thought of their crops, 
the jeans, and flannel, and linen; with no time 
or thought for books—no idea of the finer feel- 
ings or sympathies of life; no appreciation ef 
the beautiful in nature, in literature, or in art; 
while my hungry little soul had devoured all 
the books in my reach from my seventh-year. 
I was a perfect cormorant for reading, and the 
more I read the deeper grew my love for Na- 
ture in all her varied moods. I had Cowper’s 
Poems, Thomson’s Seasons, and a selection of 
gems from the British poets ; and in these and 
in the glorious old Harper of Zion my soul 
delighted. The more I loved these, of course 
the more I grew to love the beautiful things of 
earth, and the more I grew apart from the soul- 
less ones around me. I could not understand 
such a life as theirs, while they were equally 
incapable of comprehending me. So I was ut- 
terly and entirely destitute of human sympa- 
thy, save an occasional glow brought out from 
some of my schoolmates by my enthusiastic 
talk. 

It was at this time, when my imagination 
was kindled toa blaze by the books I had read, 
and by the years of loneliness and dreaming I 





had passed, that I met Will Huntingdon. I 
was thirteen years old, and was living with an 
aunt whose daughter was about the same age. 
She was large and handsome, though coarse in 
her manners, and an intolerable romp. She 
had not the slightest delicacy in regard to my 
feelings. When she was in a pleasant mood I 
liked her, for the want of something better to 
like; but when she grew jealous of my rapid 
progress in school, or when she chanced to hear 
me praised in any way, her powers of torment- 
ing were equal to those of a fiend. 

Will Huntingdon came from the city and 
stopped at my aunt’s. His manner to me was 
always kind and thoughtful, while he romped 
with Maggie to her heart’s content. She would 
sit up for him far into the night, and throw 
herself into his way in every possible manner, 
while my grandmother (my only friend) told 
me that it was not modest to do such things, 
aud that young men of refinement did not like 
girls who were so bold. So I followed my na- 
tural turn of mind, which was of the shrinking 
order, and at the same time envied my cousin’s 
ease and vivacity. She so often told me I was 
awkward that I fully believed it, and as a con- 
sequence became more and more shy. Ihave 
suffered the keenest tortures when I have 
chanced to pass an evening in a companion- 
ship so agreeable as to make me forget for a 
time this dreadful self-consciousness. I would 
go to my room and recall every word I had 
said, and wonder if I had not been too free and 
out-spoken. I would exaggerate every look 
and tone until I imagined I had made myself 
perfectly ridiculous, while I know now that 
upon the few occasions when I forgot my 
timidity and spoke my thoughts freely, I was 
certainly more interesting than when under 
such strict self-surveillance. And to make 
matters worse, my aunt would soon bring tales 
of how delighted ‘‘ Mr. Such-a-one’’ was with 
Maggie’s jokes and lively conversation—but 
never a word of praise for me! 

So, when Will talked kindly to me, and 
treated me with the deference due to woman- 
hood, looking with his kindly brown eyes into 
my own, and telling me not to mind such and 
such disagreeable things, which were con- 
stantly recurring in that household, what won- 
der that I loved him? which I did, with all the 
strength of my young heart, ripened before its 
time by buffetings and unkindnesses. 

There was a camp-meeting held a few miles 
away, and, notwithstanding Mag’s repeated 
hints, Will asked me to go with him. It made 
my heart to dance with joy, while at the same 
time my soul shrank with dread; for in the 
same ratio that I was noticed or appreciated 
by others, I was tormented and abused by 
these, my kindred. Yet I determined on this 
occasion to enjoy my ride while I had the op- 
portunity, and let the afterclap come as it 
would. I never passed a more delightful day, 
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notwithstanding my cousin’s covert sneers 
when she and her escort (Joe Gaines, a fellow 
she despised) came near. That day was one 
of the few suuny spots in my girlhood’s sky, 
and I thank Will Huntingdon to this day for 
its memory. With all the deference due toa 
queen, he handed me to the most comfortable 
and shaded seats. He spoke, during the inter- 
vals of worship, of the wonders of the city ; of 
its wiles and temptations to the young man, 
and of his lonely, isolated life; how he felt 
the want of a good mother or sister to cheer 
his evenings and help him to keep in the right 
path. He said I was very young, but he knew 
I could tnderstand him, as I thought so much 
of my dead mother, and he saw that I was 
lonely at my aunt’s. Mag was a good-hearted 
gir® he thought, but too rough with me, and 
too careless of my feelings. 

Will returned next day to the city, and then 
the storm fell upon my defenceless head. 
Everything that was low, and mean, and dis- 
graceful was said tome. My poor old grand- 
mother, the only friend I had, was afraid to 
speak a word in my behalf, and I suffered 
such anguish as none but the orphan can com- 
prehend. A loved and cherished daughter 
ean never know the bitterness of such a life. 
My father was far away, and I had to remain 
here, or die. I went down to the old well in 
the evening and pondered seriously of suicide. 
Would not my aunt’s heart be crushed at the 
sight of my dead body, knowing that she had 
driven me to death? Would it not torture 
even my reckless cousin? I would willingly 
die to make them feel but one moment as badly 
as they had made me feel that day. But— 
wouldn’t it break the heart of my dear old 
grandmother? and also trouble my father 
dreadfully? He was not demonstrative, but I 
knew he loved me better than anything else in 
the world. And, if I killed myself, I could 
never join my own dear mother in heaven. 
This was the crowning argument, and I went 
to bed and wept the night away, only to receive 
black looks and taunting words all the next 
day, and for many others to come. 

When my father came, he took me to his 
brother’s, many miles away. Yet the kindly 
words and brown eyes of Will Huntingdon 
followed me for many months, and I often 
wondered if he really cared for the little girl 
he treated with so much kindness. 

Two years afterward I heard that he and 
Mag were married, and no future disappoint- 
ment ever caused me more intense or sincere 
sorrow. His kind words had fallen “like the 
gentle rain from heaven” upon my bleeding 
and desolate heart, and I think my love for 
him was as devoted, according to the capacity 
I then possessed for loving, as any future love 
could be. The green earth and the blooming 
flowers lost for me their beauty and freshness, 
and I looked up to the far-off stars, only to be- 


| wail my lot, and to wish myself far up in their 
| shining paths, with the mother who had loved 
me so much. 


Fifteen years had passed away. My mind, 
omnivorous in its thirst for knowledge, had 
advanced rapidly, and long outgrown the sen- 
timental girl of fifteen. I had met sympathy, 
love, happiness, on my way, and the old dream 
seemed a foolish thing to remember.’ Yet I did 
remember it vividly, and still with a feeling of 
gratitude to him who had dropped a flower in 
the desert pathway of my desolate young life. 

Chancing to be once more in the old city 
where a portion of my childhood was passed, 
and where my cousin and her husband now 
resided, we called upon them. Could it be 
possible? I askeii myself. Was this coarse 
woman the girl whose charms had outvied my 
own? And was this gross man, with his vulgar 
jokes, the William of my memory and imagina- 
tion? Merciful Heaven! how I thank Thee for 
saving me from such a fate. During all these 
years he had slowly and surely retrogressed, 
while I had been growing upward in the intel- 
lectual scale. His associations had dragged 
him down ; mine had lifted me higher. I had 
grown to a recognition from the highest intel- 
lects of the Jand, and my staunch vesse! floated 
upon a sea too deep for his sou! to sound. So 
we had drifted apart, as far as the heavens 
from the earth, as the soul from the body, as 
the immortal mind from the animal senses. If 
I had married him, I might possibly have pulled 
him upward a little way ; yet as probably would 
myself have been dragged down to his own 
brute level. 

“ Yet it shall be thou shalt lower to his level, day by 
day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympa- 

thize with clay. 
**As the husband is the wife is; thou art mated with 
a clown; 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down. 
“He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse. 
“What is this? his eyes are heavy; think not they 
are glazed with wine. 

Go to him; it is thy duty; kiss him; take his hand 

in thine. 
“Tt may be my lord is weary, that his brain is over- 
wrought. 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with 

thy lighter thought.” 

Pah! Tennyson, I thank thee for showing 
forth, better than any words of mine could do, 
the degraded life I should have led had our 
Father in Heaven permitted me to wed with 
suchaman. The thing, which in my ignorance 
once seemed the highest blessing, has proved 
that it would have been the bitterest curse. 

Almost any agreeable couple, when thrown 
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much together, will fall in love with each other, 
I think ; and as each is anxious to please the 
other, so only the amiable side of their charac- 
ters are seen. First love is often a sham—a 
humbug. Children love just as sensibly and 
with as much judgment as newly-fledged ladies 
and gentlemen. And I think the child-love is 
nearest the truth; for a child’s instincts are 
pure and true, but the first stirrings of human 
passion kindles the imagination, and we see 
gods and goddesses instead of weak, undevel- 
oped men and women. Some writer has said 
that 
“ The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is Nature’s error on the way to truth.” 
So I believe that it is really necessary that 
young people should fall in love again and 
again—each experience giving them just such 
lessons as they need—before choosing a com- 
panion for life. As for my first young lady 
love, Lam ashamed of it. 
“Tam shamed through all my nature, to have loved 
so weak a thing.” 
And when I look in my husband’s face and see 
the nobility of soul which controls my being, 
and toward which I can look as to a true sup- 
port and trust—a staff and comfort—I say with 
another unknown poet— 
“No! thou hast not my first love; 
I had loved before we met; 
And the music of that summer dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 
But thou—thou art my last love 
My dearest and my best; 
My heart but shed its outer leaves 
To give thee all the rest!” 
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BY TETIA MOSS. 








‘‘NoTHING but a store girl married for a 
home.”’ 

So I heard the sentence pass through rosy 
lips. I turned aside, and bending over my 
cheerful fire, wondered if she, too, must be 
doomed to find her bread, thus heedlessly cast 
upon the waters, and some good angel whis- 
pers tremblingly in my ears, ‘‘As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap.’’ 

What’s the use in running on in that style? 
No one receives injury, while hundreds of girls 
do the very same thing, and marry widowers 
at that, too. Yes, hundreds; nay, thousands, 
marry for this, as well as for every conceivable 
object under the sun; while here and there, 
scattered through the multitude, may be found 
those who place love upon the great altar; but 
that has grown so extremely old-fashioned, 
our ladies of style dare only glance at ‘what 
might have been,” and eagerly grasp the 
moneyed purse ; and the working populace, see- 
ing the example of their more favored sisters, 
quickly follow in the wake, thus placing crime 
upon crime, until it ends in family quarrels, 


| separation, divorce, Staté prison, and death. 
| Very strong language to use, for a girl tired of 
| working for herself, without a home, and a 
| scanty purse. 

Well, do you obtain a home, a full purse, 
| and folded arms? The home may turn to be 
| the one miserable spot wherein you eat, drink, 
; and sleep; the full purse and folded arms 
-_may be an everlasting curse. No happy bless- 
| ing can surely follow such injygtice to him 
who shares your lot, and the unforeseen misery 
inflicted upon yourself is a just reward for 
your unfaithfulness to him. 

If he bea widower, your position is extremely 
delicate, for by securing yourself a home, oth- 
ers may have been driven out to battle with 
the world, and their tale of woe will be a heavy 
burden for you to bear, ere you reach your 
long home. 

Women of fashion, and the vast multitude 
who work for your living, if you marry, upon 
any pretext whatever, except for love, death 
hovers over your bridal feast. As years glide 
on, a quarrel ensues, separation is talked of, 
a divorce threatened, and only too often in the 
frenzy of the moment a pistol is seized, and 
death claims one offender, while the State 
prison receives the other. Else you live on in 
a perpetual war, each day with heavier trials 
than the preceding, your little buds of promise 
heedlessly neglected, through your one great 
misery ; while he, the provider of your home, 
loiters around the drinking saloon, and drowns 
his troubles in the poisoning cup. But who, 
oh ! who is to blame? 

Women, use carefully your mysterious power 
over the hearts of men. You possess, in a 
measure, the means of increasing their happi- 
ness or woe. Therefore, look well to the trust 
within your keeping, and have the casket 
which contains it brightly garnished. Then 
the clerks in the divorce courts would go beg- 
ging for bread, and who would not give them 
a loaf with a ‘‘God bless you?’”’ Many a prison 
cell would remain vacant, while the pot of soup 
containing the nutriment of clean bones would 
be more strengthening, as the quantity of 
water is considerably less. The churchyard 
mounds being fewer, the wild flowers playing 
peep amid the long grasses would flourish quite 
as well with less water, from the great fount 
of human tears. But is not separation prefer- 
able to a life of continual unhappiness? I 
still hear some silently questioning. 

My fire has gone out, the last coals have 
faded into ashes, so I would have all such 
queries pass from the life of humanity; but 
this cannot be while marriage is a thing of 
bargaining for gain. When we are ready to 
place only the one great power upon the altar ; 
then, indeed, will dawn the millennium in this 
respect, and until then, some few will strongly 
battle for the right, hoping the end may lay 
somewhere in the dimly lighted future. 
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“Tr is no use to look any longer, Katie! 
You ’ve got the last bit of green Erin that ’ll 
gladden your blue eyes for many’s the long 
day, mavourneen. It‘’sanewcounthry you ’ll 
see the next time you look at the land.”’ 

“Yes, T&ence! I’m thinking of that. 
Well, we ’re better off than many on the ship, 
that’s leaving father, mother, or childer. 
We've nobody but ourselves and the baby— 
notevenahome.’’ And here Katie’s eyes filled. 

‘‘No, curse them!” said Terence. 

‘““Whist, Terence! don’t curse. Listen how 
some of the men around us are swearing, and 
yet I guess they ’ve had no more to bear than 
we have. It does no good, Terence. We’ll 
carry brave, true hearts across the ocean, if 
we ’ve nothing else.” 

“‘Indade and it’s thrue for you there ’s little 
else, Katie. To think you’ve married a mnis- 
erable spalpeen that’s got nothing for you 
but a broken arm and a steerage ticket to 
America, when you might a-married \ Mick 
O'Neil, and had the fat of the land to your 
marriage portion !”’ 

“Your arm’s getting well, Terence, and 
there is goold for them that airns it in Ameri- 
ky,’* answered Katie, bravely. ‘‘See! the sun 
is going down, Terence. I’d better be taking 
little Bess to the cabin.”’ 

She opened her shawl as she spoke, to show 
the face of a very tiny mite of a baby sleeping 
there, nestled close in her breast. Then, after 
holding the little one up for its father’s good- 
night kiss, she went to the dark, crowded 
cabin, to hide her wet eyes, and pray for help 
and strength to meet her new life. She could 
keep up a brave faee before Terence, could 
cheer and encourage him; but alone she was 
fain to give way sometimes to a woman’s fears 
and forebodings. 

She had been daintily reared for a poor Irish 
girl, this pretty Katie Moore, having been 
brought up in the family of Lord G , and 
been a pet of the Lady Fannie, his lordship’s 
only daughter. She had been taught dress- 
making and fine laundry work, had never been 
obliged to perform menial duty, and had 
grown up pretty and fair, talking English 
with only the faintest spice of her native 
brogue. ’ 

When she was courted by Terence Malone 
and Mick O’Neil, Lady G had encouraged 








the suit of the wealthy overseer, while Lady 
Fannie gave her influence in favor of the hand- 
some young farmer, upon whom Katie also 
bestowed her smiles. 

From the very day of their quiet wedding, 
misfortune seemed to follow Terence and 
Lady G 


Katie. 








died very suddenly, and | 


her husband shut up the great house, and took 
Lady Fannie to the continent, where she mar- 
ried a French nobleman. Then followed a 
hard winter, and a summer of short. crops. 
But the crowning misfortune was a fire which 
destroyed the pretty cottage Lady Fannie had 
fitted up most daintily for her favorite. In 
saving the baby, only three weeks old, Ter- 
ence had passed under a falling beam, which 
had broken his left arm, raised to ward off the 
blow from the child. 

It was in the first despair of all this accumu- 
lation of misfortune, that Terence had drawn 
out his little savings from bank, and purchased 
steerage tickets for the land of promise— 
America. 

‘‘We’il find bread there, Terence,’ Katie 
said. ‘I can take in fine washing and sewing 
till your ‘poor arm gets well, and then it will 
go hard with us, but you’ll get something to 
do, the master hand that you are at carpenter 
work. Keep up a brave heart.’’ 

But the heart of Terence Malone was far 
from a brave one, as he sat where Katie had 
left him, looking thoughtfully into the water, 
as it rippled against the sides of the ship. It 
was a clear evening in early summer, and the 
water was very calm, yet was bearing him 
steadily away from his home, to tempt fortune 
in a new land, amidst strange scenes. All 
around the cosey corner he had made for Katie 
with a cotton umbrella, he could hear the hum 
of conversation amongst his fellow passengers ; 
some bitterly cursing the hardships that drove 
them from their native land, some weeping, 
some laughing. 

But Terence neither wept nor laughed. He 
was wondering sadly if he should ever rise 
above the cloud of trouble that seemed to have 
settled over him, and trying to make clearer 
some of the incidents attending the fire, that 
had puzzled him at the time. 

‘‘What did Mick O’Neil mean by the bitter 
oath he swore to have his revenge on me for 
marrying Katie?’’ he thought; ‘““when Katie 
never gave him the glint of her eye in passing, 
let alone the smile that means coorting! Why 
did he lave so sudden the very next day after 
the fire, and niver show his ugly face there 
again? Wait, Mick, my beauty, till I’m com- 
ing back to ould Ireland, and I’Il be even wid 
ye yet!” 

But if Terence ever grew too moody and re- 
vengeful in these solitary musings, there was 
a gentle voice to rouse him to better thoughts, 
and now, before the darkness fell, Katie was 
again beside him, coaxing him, for the sake of 
his injured arm, to come down to the cabin 
and see the baby, sleeping and ‘“‘smiling like 
an angel, Terence.’’ 

‘It’s like her mother she is, then,’’ said the 
loving husband, following his wife to the now 
crowded cabin. , 

The voyage across the ocean was a short 
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and prosperous one, and one lovely summer 


morning, Terence, his arm once more sound, 
stood beside Katie in the emigrant’s depot at 
Castle Garden, looking hopefully around him 
at the bustling, busy scene. 

‘Sure, darlint, there’s work for willing 
hands here,’’ he said; and as if to prove his 
words, a man stepped up to him to ask in what 
work he desired employment. 

‘“‘A4 carpenter and laundress!” this man 
said ; ‘‘and want employment together. Tom, 
wasn’t there a carpenter and laundress wanted 
at the City Hotel?’ 

“They won't want a baby,” said Tom, 
emerging from behind a high desk. ‘ How- 
ever, you can try.”’ 

So carefully noting the directions given, 
Terence started with Katie for the City Hotel. 
Here the baby was found an insurmountable 
objection to Katie’s engagement as laundress, 
but the disappointment was not so great, as the 
wages offered Terence sounded magnificent to 
the green emigrants, and a good-natured porter 
from their own country told them of a tene- 
ment house near at hand where they could ob- 
tain comfortable rooms. 


It would make my story too long to follow 
the fortunes of Terence and Katie during the 
next ten uneventful years. 

By industry, sobriety, and Katie’s good man- 
agement, the young couple had made for them- 
selves a comfortable home, where three sturdy 
boys and two dark-eyed girls were the greatest 
of their treasures. 

But when we again find Katie, after the long 
interval of ten years, clouds seem gathering 
over the peaceful, happy little home. Terence, 
never of a very hopeful nature, has been ill 
during a long, hard winter, with pneumonia, 
and Katie, after the last of the savings were 
spent, was trying to obtain washing or sewing 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

A very gaunt, hideous wolf he looked on the 
desolate March day when Terence, pale and 
feeble from long illness, sat up for the first 
time in three long months. Bessie, the handy 
little lass, who has developed from babyhood 
to the important post of older sister, is stirring 
the fire to make the little kitchen warm, for 
father’s first dinner there, and Teddy, the next 
in age, is walking up and down singing softly 
to the six months’ old baby in his arms. The 
other children are playing in the corner, trying 
to keep very quiet, for the father’s face, as he 
sits shivering over the fire, is sad enough to 
touch even their young hearts. 

This is the scene upon which Katie enters, 
like a burst of sunshine, though under her 
smiling face her heart is heavy enough. 

‘*Put on the water, Bessie,’’ she says, cheerily. 
‘“We will give father a splendid mess of pota- 
toes for dinner, and as he is sick, he must have 
this taste of meat with them.’ 





‘Katie !’’ Terence cries, looking at the tiny 
bit of beef, ‘‘ you need it more than I do, work- 
ing the heart out of yourself.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it! You are to get strong and 
well. And Bessie, here, is as good asa woman 
to keep her mother, while Teddy earned twenty- 
five cents this blessed morning putting ina load 
of coal; didn’t you, Teddy, my man?” 

‘‘Don’t you be a worrying, father,’’ said the 
boy; “‘mother and I can keep potatoes in the 
pot.”’ 

But in spite of all the brave talk Terence 
could see how three months of hard toil had 
changed Katie, how thin the children looked, 
and how many little comforts were missiNg 
from his home. He had worked faithfully for 
them all, but with so many children, there had 
been but little opportunity to save money, and 
the Irishman is proverbially open handed if the 
sun of prosperity shines upon him. So when 
doctor’s and apothecary’s bills came in, and 
little delicacies were required to coax an inva- 
lid’s appetite, the small reserve fund quickly 
melted, and convalescence found a dreary pros- 
pect. 

Katie was capable and willing, but a sick 
husband, a six months’ old baby, and four 
other children tie a woman’s hands down pretty 
closely to home duties. Sewing was hard to 
obtain and poorly paid; washing was heavy 
labor. But the brave, true wife, who had no- 
thing of the heroine about her position, worked 
on steadily, making both ends meet by dire 
tugging, and having ever a bright word for 
Terence and the children. 

So March wore away, and April sunshine 
broke over New York. Then there came upon 
the invalid a longing for the green fields and 
bursting buds of the country, and while his 
strength came but slowly, he talked wistfully 
of what he could do, were he only amongst 
farm duties, inhaling country air and revelling 
in country sounds. 

“O Katie! It would be like going home 
again if we could only have a wee farm of our 
own. A pig and a cow, a little land to plant 
corn and potatoes, and a bit of a garden for you. 
It would be a heaven, Katie, darling, wouldn’t 
it?” 

And to add to Katie’s pain in hearing this 
vain longing, the physician assured her that 
the sick man’s faney would be a great gain 
towards health bringing, could it be gratified. 

‘These stubborn cases of pneumonia will 
sometimes yield to change of air when all other 
remedies have failed,’ he said. ‘‘ Your husband 
was born in the country, was he not ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. We’re only ten years in New 
York.” 

‘Ten years!’’ cried the doctor. ‘ Bless me! 
Did you come over on the Sea Gull?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* And your husband’s name is Malone, Ter- 
ence Malone? Of course itis. To think Inever 
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suspected you were the people my brother has 
been looking for for over a year.”’ 
‘‘ Looking for us?” cried Katie, amazed. 
“Yes. He is a lawyer, and a great deal of 
his business lies in the old country. He has 


charge of a matter of one thousand pounds left | 
| to stifle anybody?” 


by one Michael O’Neil to Terence Malone, with 
a letter from the parish priest, who writes 
from O’Neil’s dictation a letter confessing that 
ten years ago he set fire to Terence Malone’s 
cottage.”’ 

“Oh! Terence always said Mick was at the 
bottom of that fire!’’ cried Katie. ‘‘ You see, 
sir, he had a grudge against Terence.” 

‘For love of your pretty face,’’ said the doc- 
tor, smiling. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Malone, your hus- 
band has only to prove his identity, and there 
are five thousand dollars waiting to pay him 
for the fire ten years ago. 

Katie’s brave heart that never flinched in ad- 
versity gave way, and Katie had a good cry. 
But carrying such glorious news to Terence 
soon dried up her tears, and then there were 
the children to enjoy the cow and pig in pros- 
pect. 


It is a small cottage in the suburbs of a little 
town in Jersey, where Terence Malone has his 
home, with a few acres of ground and the 
coveted cow and pig. On the place is a neat 
carpenter’s shop, where Teddy and Tom are 
learning their father’s trade, and where the 
baby sprawls about amongst the shavings, while 
Katie and Bessie are busy in the neat pretty 
rooms. 

Country air, happiness, and rest have restored 
Terence to health, and Katie is gaining once 
more the rosy cheeks and bright eyes that were 
turned so lovingly to Ireland when the emi- 
grants bid Farewell to Home. 


——— — ~— ee - 
EVENING. 
BY J. D. B 





THE stream is calmest when it nears the goal, 
Where sleeps the ocean in tranquility ; 
And songs of birds come sweetest o’er the soul, 
And flowers bloom softest when the day’s glories 
flee. 


Morning is lovely! but ’tis sweeter far 
When eve o’er nature spreads her mantle grey ; 
When from the deep cerulean depths her star 
Beams on our vision with its calming ray. 


Day is for labor; but eve bringeth rest, 

And o’er the earth her tranquil twilight throws; 
The bird returns in gladness to her rest— 

The beast o'er wearied sinks into repose. 


A man that toiled beneath the noontide heat 
Welcomes the hour that gives a blest release ; 

And, oh, how grateful is calm evening sweet 
Whose gentle mandate bids his labors cease! 


Lord, when on earth we close our failing eyes, 
Oh, may we sink in calmness to che grave, 
As falls the evening in clear western skies, 
Or dies in beauty o’er the placid wave. 





DUST. 


BY MRS. H. G. ROWE. 








“Wat a dust you do make, Anne! Can’t 
you sweep a floor without raising dust enough 


Mrs. Blount spoke in a sharp, fault-finding 
tone, that was, of course, resented by her 
daughter, whose bright, girlish face grew sul- 
len as she replied, in an angry undertone, 
while the cloud of offending particles grew 
denser still beneath her now spitefully wielded 
broom :— 

“TI don’t know how I’m to sweep the floor 
clean without making a dust. If you want it 
half swept, you can say so, and I’ll try to drag 
the broom over it without disturbing the 
dirt.” 

Mrs. Blount’s face was crimson with anger. 

“You impudent girl!’ she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘What do you mean by making 
such talk as that to me? Don’t you let me 
hear another word from you, or you won’t get 
that new hat you’re so crazy for, let me tell 
you.”’ 

The girl’s eye flashed, and she bit her lip in 
angry silence, for she well knew that her 
mother’s threat would be carried into execu- 
tion on the slightest provocation, and the fear 
of the threatened deprivation sealed her lips, 
without, by any means, abating the angry 
tempest beneath. 

**T don’t see,’ remarked Mrs. Blount, with 
a self-compassionate sigh, as she seated herself 
for a moment in the adjoining sitting-room, 
‘what does make Anne act so! She was one 
of the best-tempered children that ever lived, 
but, somehow, as she grows older, she grows 
more and more irritable every day of her life. 
I should no more have dared to speak to my 
mother as she did to me just now than I should 
have dared to cut my own hand off.” 

‘“‘No, but mother would never have spoken 
to one of us as you did to Anne.” 

The speaker, a widowed sister of Mrs. 
Blount, looked up with a tender smile upon 
her sweet, patient face, that went far to soothe 
that lady’s irritation, although it could not 
prevent a feeling of injured pride, that showed 
itself in the look and tone with which she 
asked, after a moment’s thought :— 

“But what would you do? It is certainly a 
part of my duty, as a mother, to teach my 
child how to do her work properly. It would 
be no kindness to her to overlook her faults. 
Mother never did that.”’ 

‘‘No, but she knew how to sweep without 
raising a dust.’’ 

Mrs. Blount looked at her sister in utter be- 
wilderment. 

“T don’t understand you,”’ she said, curtly. 

“T suppose not,’’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
“T only meant that, while with a careful, 
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faithful hand she tried to sweep away the 
faults and mistakes of her children, she never 
raised the dust of passion and resentment in 
their hearts by an unwise and careless way of 
wielding her reformatory broom. Reproof 
was always given in love, and it was naturally 
received in the same spirit.’’ 

“Such talk sounds very well,’’ and Mrs. 
Blount spoke stiffly, for her sister’s mode of 
reasoning was not at all to her taste, and in 
her own heart she stigmatized it as visionary 
and unpractical—‘‘ One of Charlotte’s fanciful 
notions,’’ while she added, in her hardest, 
most matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Sensible folks can’t 
spend their time trying to comprehend ahd 
live up to such fanciful notions.”” Then, with 
a sudden change of air and manner, as a faint 
scent of something burning reached her from 
the kitchen, “‘I do believe that heedless Paddy 
has let the teakettle get dry again!’ and ina 
moment more the sound of her voice in loud 
and angry altercation reached her sister’s ear : 
“You careless creature you! Don’t tell me 
that I used up the last of the water! What if 
Idid? It was your place to see to it, as I’ve 
told you five hundred times, if I have once! 
Can’t suit me if you try ever so hard? Sup- 
pose you try it awhile and see. I’m fairly 
out of patience with you! You don’t earn 
your salt!” 

Charlotte sighed wearily, and a faint flush 
as of shame crossed her face as Anne, having 
finished her sweeping, came into the room, 
and overhearing the contention in the kitchen, 
remarked, with a look and tone of the most 
intense disgust :— 

“Mother and Bridget quarrelling again! The 
fact is, Aunt Charlotte, I’m actually ashamed 
of mother when I hear her scolding and wrang- 
ling so with her kitchen girl. It’s perfectly 
disgraceful!’’ And the speaker shut the door 
with a “‘bang”’ that fully emphasized the words 
of angry disgusi that fell from her lips. 

In vain her aunt tried to soothe and advise. 
The poor girl was wilfully deaf to her expos- 
tulations. 

“‘Mother frets and scolds from morning till 
night, and I’m fairly worn out with it. Father 
and the children can get away from the sound 
of it the greater part of the day, but I have to 
hear it all the time, for there is only one way 
of escape for me, and that is to get married.” 
There was a fresh outbreak from the kitchen, 
and she added, in a half-defiant, half-shy un- 
dertone, ‘‘I’ll marry the first man that asks 
me, whoever or whatever heis. Anything will 
be better than living in Bedlam, as I do now.”’ 

Her cheeks were scarlet, and there was a 
look of desperation in her eye that, to her 
aunt’s gentler nature, seemed almost like in- 
sanity, while with a thrill of vague terror she 
recalled the words of Mr. Blount to his wife, 
as she had overheard them the evening be- 
fore :— 











“He is altogether too attentive to Anne, for 
I should rather see her in her grave than 
married to such a miserable, drunken scamp.’’ 

“Don’t talk so, Anne,’’ she whispered, 
soothingly. ‘Your mother has some trying 
ways, I know, but she loves you dearly, and 
you ought to overlook the roughness of her 
manner, and remember only the kindly motive 
underneath.”’ 

Anne laughed scornfully, but’ there was a 
suspicious dimness in her eyes as she said, 
significantly :— 

“She raises such a dust that I can’t see 
through it to the motive.”’ 

For a moment her aunt regretted the re- 
marks that she now knew that her niece had 
overheard ; but the next, she remembered that 
this same niece was no unreasoning child, but 
a woman, quick to see and judge for herself, 
so she only said, in her usual quiet, gentile 
tone :— , 

‘*Perhaps a little more patience and forbear- 
ance on your part would do more to ‘lay’ the 
dust than you imagine. At any rate, my 
child,’’ and she laid her soft hand caressingly 
upon the girlish head that rested against her 
knee, ‘never seek for peace and happiness in 
an unwise matriage.”’ 

“That is, you wouldn’t advise me to change 
Bedlam for Tophet?’’ And with a laugh half- 
satirical and half-ashamed, Anne went back to 
her dusting, while her aunt mused sadly upon 
the unpleasant and as she feared disastrous 
consequences of her sister’s ill-judged mode of 
family government. 

And yet Mrs. Blount was not, by a eans, 
an ill-meaning woman. As her sintered said, 
her motives were good, but she lacked the pa- 
tience and self-control necessary to carry them 
out successfully. Thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of her own infallibility as an authority in 
all matters of a domestic, social, or religious 
nature, she had no scruples, as a less zealous 
or more modest person might have had, in re- 
gard to meddling with the affairs of others, 
always with the object, as she flatteringly as- 
sured herself, of setting matters straight, while 
her failures to do so were referred to the per- 
versity of the parties themselves, rather than 
to any lack of skill and tact on her own part. 
In fact, so completely enveioped was she in an 
ever-present cloud of dust of her own raising, 
that she had come to look upon herself as the 
central figure of her little world, while all 
others were but mistily discerned shadows, 
that were, or should be, guided entirely by her 
infallible judgment. 

Many were the unfortunate love affairs and 
unhappy marriages that she had discovered, 
but never prevented; many the mortgages, 
debts, and losses, the report of which mortified 
and angered the unfortunate victims, withoat 
in the least aiding to extricate them from their 
dilemmas ; many the hapless Christian brother 
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or sister whose shortcomings and weaknesses 
she had trumpeted from the housetop; and 
still, like an animated police gazette, she went 
on her way, year after year, firm in the belief 
that she was doing God’s service, and regard- 


ing with a sort of pitying contempt the gentler | 


and more charitable natures with whom she 
came in contact. 

‘‘T don’t believe in any cowardly compromises 
with evil,’’ she remarked on one occasion, in 
reply to her pastor’s charitably expressed doubt 
in regard to the reported sin of a brother in the 
church. “If he isn’t guilty, an investigation 
of the matter can do him no harm.” 

The pastor shook his head doubtfully. ‘I’m 
not so sure of that,’’ he said, gravely. “A 
public investigation of any report prejudicial 
toa person’s character naturally creates a great 
stir and excitement in the community, and no 
matter how guiltless he may be proved, there 
will be plenty who will persist in considering 
the accusation itself a disgrace to him for the 
rest of his life.’’ 

* But it is due to the church and community,” 
she persisted, “to find out about such things. 
I think a special church meeting ought to be 
called, and the matter looked into.”’ 

‘“‘T have already made what inquiries I con- 
sidered necessary, and am convinced that the 
report has no foundation whatever, and that if 
let alone, it will soon die out of itself.” 

And so it might; but Mrs. Blount’s zeal 
would not permit her to “let it alone,’’ and 
before a week had gone by, it was generally 
known throughout the community that ‘‘ there 
were dreadful stories going about Mr. , 
and the minister had been all around trying to 
find out the truth of them ;” until, at Jast, inno- 
cent though he really was, the hapless victim, 
unable to stem the tide setting in so strongly 
against him, and stung to desperation by the 
feeling of undeserved humiliation that he had 
not the strength of mind and purpose to over- 
live, weakly yielded to the temptations that he 
had heretofore spurned, and was swept un- 
ceremoniously into the general rubbish heap, 
to which a charitable public consigns its erring 
members, and thus Mrs. Blount’s justice-loving 
soul was satisfied. J 

Years passec. »ut the white hairs that now 
clustered so thickly about Mrs. Blount’s tem- 
ples were not all (so her friends sadly whis- 
pered) marks of time, for troubles deep and 
abiding had fallen thickly across her path. 

Poor Anne, in spite of her aunt’s friendly 
warning, and the instinctive but repressed 
shrinking of her own woman’s heart, had, 
spurred by her mother’s stormy opposition, as 
well as by her own irrepressible longing to es- 
cape from the petty tyranny that made her life 
a burden, linked her fate with one whom she 
could neither love nor respect, and, as a natural 
consequence, her married life was a scene of 
bitter recrimination on one side, and stolid in- 








difference and neglect upon the other ; a state 
of things which neither took care to conceal 
from the curious eyes of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

True to her nature, Mrs. Blount fumed and 
scolded ; now storming at Anne for her blind- 
ness in ‘‘throwing herself away upon such a 
scamp,”’ and again bemoaning with tears the 
sad fate of her unhappy child, and her own 
misery in being forced to witness it. 

Nor did she find much consolation in the 
other members of her family. Her eldest son, 
failing to find peace and comfort at home, had 
left it with little or no regret, to seek his for- 
tunes under Californian skies, and although 


| now and then he dutifully forwarded a part of 
| his earnings to his mother, the gift was never 





accompanied with any expression of affection- 
ate longing to see once more the mother of 
whom his most distinct remembrances were 
uncomfortable ones. The others, although 
well married and settled in homes of their 
own, accepted her presence among them as an 
unpleasant necessity, for, annoyed by her in- 
cessant faultfindings and reproaches, even the 
gentlest and most enduring, could not, in their 
hearts, find pleasure in the society of one who 
kept the household in a state of constant fer- 
ment and discomfort, upon one pretext or 
another. 

“It’s her way,” was all the excuse that her 
sorely tried friends could offer for her; and 
when at last the troublesome tongue was silent 
forever, and over the unconscious form had 
been repeated the solemn parting formula, 
‘Dust to dust,” few were the tears and fewer 
still the real regrets called forth by her loss, 
even among those who had known her best, 
while gossiping neighbors, with that post- 
mortem charity that is so willingly accorded 
by society generally, pronounced her eulogy in 
the emphatic and unconsciously significant 
words : “A dreadful smart woman in her day,’’ 
and that was all. 


— ee 


DESIGN OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 

GIvE no quarter unto those vices which are 
of thine inward family, and having a root in 
thy temper, plead a right and propriety in thee. 
Examine well thy complexional inclinations. 
Raise early batteries against those strongholds 
built upon the rock of Nature, and make this 
a great part of the militia of thy life. The 
politic nature of vice must be opposed by policy, 
and therefore wiser honesties project and plot 
against sin; wherein, notwithstanding, we are 
not to rest in generals, or the trite stratagems 
of art. That may succeed with one temper 
which may prove successless with another. 
There is no community or commonwealth of 
virtue; every man must study his own eco- 
nomy, and erect these rules unto the figure of 
himself.—Smr THomMAs BROWNE. 


























THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER, 


** AND is this the end? Caa we never be re- 
conciled, Grace ?’’ 

‘No. Ishall never forgive you for marrying 
that girl, Charles; I cannot. You are my bro- 
ther no lenger. Farewell.” 

“‘ Good-by, then, forever, if you will have it 
so. I had hoped that this interview would ter- 
minate very differently,” and the young man 
left the room and the house. 

His sister made a movement towards the 
door, as if to call him back, but her indomita- 
ble pride intervened ; she restrained her desire, 
and walked up and down for nearly an hour, 
her features hard and set, her figure drawn to 
its fullest height, and, when at last, overcome 
by fatigue, she sank into a chair, only the 
words ‘‘Ob, my brother! my brother!” ex- 
pressed the emotion she felt. 

Long she sat there in the gathering darkness. 
gazing into the bright fire, thinking of the 
happy days of childhood passed with that bro- 
ther, whom she had so lately turned from her 
door; thinking how, as the years had rolled 
on, and childhood had ripened into youth, they 
had been left motherless and fatherless, and 
had clung to each other with increased affec- 
tion, being one in all their pursuits and plea- 
sures; how, when the great wealth she now 
possessed had so unexpectedly passed into her 
hands, all her thoughts had been for him, all 
her plans for his comfort and happiness. 

Her face had softened as her mind had dwelt 
on the past, but it became dark and hard again, 
as she thought of the events of the last month ; 
how he, her idol, had withdrawn his allegiance 
from her, and bettowed his heart upon a pretty, 
doll-faced girl, whom he had married without 
her consent. No, she would never forgive him, 
never, though all the light had been taken 
from her life, and her future appeared nothing 
but loneliness and gloom. 

The fire had gone out; the room was cold; 
and in the dim twilight shadowy forms seemed 
to be near her ; a mother’s face, with sad, plead- 
ing eyes, looked reproachfully at her ; a father’s 
voice, stern and sorrowful, seemed to denounce 
her for so heartlessly separating herself from 
her beloved brother, her only near relative. 

She rose and went to the window overlook- 
ing the river. The evening was starless and 
damp; the wind was rising, and, as it moaned 
among the tall trees on the bank, Grace King- 
stone thought how peacefully she could rest 
beneath those dark waters, free from all the 
bitter disappointments and heavy cares of her 
troubled life; she was only twenty-five, she 
might, live to be an old woman, and what did 
she care for, since her brother’s heart was won 
from her? Turning from the window, she rang 
the bell, and ordered tea to be brought in. 

The fire was rekindled, the curtains drawn, 
and the room, with its massive, costly furniture 
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and soft carpet, was comfortable and cosey ; but 
the cheery voice and the hearty laugh which 
had once made the little tea-table so delightful, 
were gone, and the proud woman sat alone 
and in silence, endeavoring to eat and drink, 
but everything choked her, she pushed back 
her chair, took a book, and, crossing the hall, 
went into the parlor, where she spent two in- 
terminable hours reading, or rather appearing 
to read. 

“I cannot stand this,’ she thought, as she 
closed her book. ‘I cannot stay here among 
all these haunting memories; they will drive 
me mad. I will shut up the house and go to 
the city to-morrow.”’ She rang the bell for the 
housekeeper, and gave all the necessary orders 
for her departure on the following day. 

‘*Shall you be gone long, do you think, Miss 
Grace ?’’ asked the old servant, who had been 
in the family for years, and who, since Miss 
Kingstone’s lately-acquired wealth, had risen 
to the rank of housekeeper. 

“‘T shall not come back for a long time, 
Susan,’’ answered her mistress. ‘I want 
everything kept in order while Iam gone; the 
house and grounds must not go to ruin.’’ 

‘‘ Will Master Charlie be here or in the city, 
Miss Grace ?”’ 

‘*T do not know where he will be, and I wish 
you and all the servants to understand that his 
name must never be mentioned in my presence. 
He is dead to me; I have no brother.” 

‘OQ Miss Gracie, what would your poor mo- 
ther say if she knew this?’ and the old woman 
left the room sobbing. 

The next day Miss Kingstone went to her 
city home. She took one last walk on the 
river bank, and round the house, but no mortal 
could tell from the cold, calm face, what was 
passing in her mind, as, pausing before she en- 
tered the carriage, she looked a long farewell 
at the large, handsome house, which had been 
her pride and delight, and where she had spent 
such happy, happy hours. 


Seventeen years passed by, bringing joy and 
sorrow, pleasure and pain, bearing on their 
wings that inseparable companion of Time, the 
King of Terrors, who ruthlessly froze with his 
icy breath alike old and young, the beautifal, 
the unloved, the irreligious, and the Christian, 
to whom alone he was divested of his sting, 

And how had Time dealt with Grace King- 
stone? The freshness of youth had long de- 
parted from her face, which, never beautiful, 
had become almost repelling in its cold, dark 
expression, and her life was even more entirely 
lonely than on the evening when she parted 
from her brother forever. 

Forever! the word had never sounded so 
dreary as when, on the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of that memorable night, she sat in her 
elegantly furnished boudoir in her city home, 
surrounded by all the luxuries that wealth 
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could buy, her thoughts wandering back to the 
far-distant past, and she would have given all 
her possessions to be once again in the little, 
half-shabby parlor she remembered so well, 
with Charlie, her own Charlie, to love her as 
of old. She had never forgiven him ; her heart 
had prompted her, many a time, to go to him, 
and beg him to forget her pride and bitterness, 
but she always conquered such longings, and 
settled down more hard and unforgiving than 
before. If her brother had been poor, or in 
trouble, she would have been softened, and 
gone immediately to him; but he had been 
prosperous and happy, and a few years before 
had gone to a distant city with his wife and 
two children, since when, having made no in- 
’ quiries, she had heard nothing of them. 

How the wind whistled, and how the rain 
dashed against the window-panes! Why did 
she startand tremble at every unwonted sound ? 
What made her so nervous to-night? Did she 
hear her name called twice, or was it only ima- 
gination? Her hand trembled so that she could 
searcely light the gas ; she smiled grimly. “I 
am growing old,” she muttered, ‘but I did not 
think I was quite so weak minded.”’ 

The door-bell rang. It was nothing unusual, 
but Miss Kingstone turned pale, and stood 
quite still in the middle of the room, till the 
servant entered, with the information that a 
boy wanted to see her. 

‘*He looks poor, and is wet and shivering, 


ma’am, but he walked into the hall like a rale | 
| ing her as she proceeded :— 


gintleman, as he is, I’m sure.” 

‘Bring him to me,”’ said Miss Kingstone, 

The servant bowed and retired, and in a few 
moments she ushered into the apartment a boy 
of about sixteen, who advanced towards the 
lady, and then stopped, as if awed by her 
silence. 

Grace turned her head, looked at him, and the 
whole expression of her face changed; she 
grasped the back of a chair to steady herself, 
her eye dilated, and when she spoke, it was in 
a hollew, unnatural voice :— 

‘*Charlie, my brother, is it you? No, of 
course, it cannot be; but oh, how like he is! 
Who are you, boy?” 

‘“My name is Fred Kingstone,”’ answered 
the boy, politely, ‘and I am your nephew, 
Aunt Grace.” 

‘“Why do you come to me, child? Have you 
run away from your parents, that you are 
dressed so shabbily for a gentleman’s son? Do 
you want me to help you out of some scrape or 
debt ?”’ 

The boy held up his head proudly, but some- 
what sadly, as he replied :— 

‘No, madam; I have come to you with a 
letter from my father, which I found among 
his papers after his death’ — 

‘* His death !’’ almost shrieked Grace. 
J have not understood you! Charlie cannot 
be dead ; it is impossible !’’ then bowing her 


“Oh, | 


head in her hands, ‘Oh! this is too heavy a pun- 
ishment! and yet I deserve it, I deserve it.’’ 

The boy stood looking at his aunt for some 
minutes, and then, seeing she did not move, he 
said, softly :— 

**Did you love my father so much, Aunt 
Grace? He always loved you to the last,’’ and 
moved by a sudden impulse, he put his arm 
caressingly around her. 

Miss Kingstone lifted her woe-stricken head, 
and gazed at the young, handsome face ear- 
nestly and lovingly. 

“I have never kissed any one since the last 
happy evening I spent with your father. Will 
you kiss me for his sake, Fred ?” 

She put her arms around his neck, and draw- 
ing him close to her, kissed him repeatedly, 
calling him her own darling Charlie, and the 
first tears she had shed for many years, fell 
from her eyes when she saw how thin and worn 
he was, and what scanty, threadbare clothes 
he wore. 

‘“You must have some supper, child,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I will send you back to your mother 
in my carriage, though I hate to part with you.” 

| ‘My mother is dead, too,” answered Fred, 

| “there is no one left but Lilian, and I must go 

‘back to her now, she will be afraid to stay 
alone.”’ 

‘* We will both go back and bring her here,” 

| said his aunt, and while they were waiting for 
the carriage, she opened her dead brother’s 
letter, which she read eagerly, her tears blind- 


My DEAREst StsTER : I feel a dim forebodin 
to-night, that before many days have elapeed 
I shall be no more, and I am anxious and trou- 
bled about the future of my children, whom I 
leave without a protector, and entirely penni- 
| less. Lam broken down in health and spirits 
| by the troubles of the past year; first, 1 lost 
| every cent I had in the world, and then my 
| wife, whom you would have loved if you had 
| known, died very suddenly. I have longed to 
see you incessantly, Grace, since we parted, 
and still hope that we may meet and be recon- 
ciled before I die. Will you, for the sake of 
the old love, sister, take care of my poor chil- 
dren? They are good and very lovable, and I 
think that after my death all your bitterness 
towards me wils be gone, and you will receive 
them kindly and affectionately. Forgive me for 
all the trouble I have caused you, and that God 
| may bless you, Grace, darling, and bring you, 
after this life, safe to heaven, prays your bro- 
ther, who will love you through eternity. 
CHARLIE. 





Miss Kingstone and Fred were driven rapidly 
| toan humble house in asmall street. Fred ran 
up the stairs, as they entered the house, his 
| aunt following as quickly as she could in the 
uncertain light, and whén they reached the 
landing, a door was opened, and a little gir) 

| appeared, saying :— 
“Is that you, Fred? What has kept you so 
long?’’ She stopped when she saw Miss King- 
stone, and nestling against her brother, she 
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looked at her shyly with her blue eyes, from 
underneath the long lashes. 

‘‘This is our Aunt Grace, Lilian, said Fred, 
she has been so kind to me, and has come all 
the way to see’you this rainy night.” 

The child seemed very timid, but held out 
her hand to Grace, who kissed her, saying :— 

“You are going to be my little girl now. , I 
have been very lonely for seventeen years, and 
your dear father has left you both to me. Will 
you come live with me?’’ 

Lilian looked up into her face and said, press- 
ing the hand that held hers :— 

“Yes, for I love you, Aunt Grace.’’ 

While the children hastily gathered together 
their few clothes, Grace Kingstone sat watch- 
ing them, and thinking how little she deserved 
the sweet affection which these two youthful 
hearts were so ready to bestow upon her, and 
she prayed silently and earnestly that, by car- 
ing for them and guarding them, she might 
atone, in some small measure, for her sin 
against her brother, now so far beyond the 
reach of her love. 

Her stately house seemed a different place to 
her when, about half an hour later, she sat 
listening to the voices of the two children as 
they talked to her and to each other, over their 
supper, and she felt fhat happiness had again 
come into her life, though it was of a quieter, 
graver nature than that of her youth had been. 

Her life had been very much changed since 
her separation from Charlie; she had lived to 
herself and for herself; society had no charms 
for her, she never visited any one, and, conse- 
quently, was rarely troubled with company ; 
but now Fred and Lilian occupied her thoughts 
almost entirely, giving her no time to brood 
over the sorrowful past, except sometimes at 
night, when the wind was high, she would 
think of the wrong she had done her brother, 
but her feeling-of remorse was softened by the 
consciousness that she was doing her duty to 
his children. 

Lilian was very dear to her, but her affection 
for Fred was deeper and more tender ; he was 
Charlie’s image, and his manners and way of 
speaking daily so reminded her of his father, 
that she almost unconsciously bestowed upon 
him the old, sacred love which had lain dor- 
mant, but intense in her heart for so many 
years. 

The winter glided rapidly by, and as summer 
approached, Miss Kingstone began to feel a 
longing for the old house by the river, which 
she had not seen since the morning, long ago, 
when she had left it so sadly. The children, 
too, looked pale, and needed a change after 
their close confinement to their studies, and 
when she had spoke of it to them, at the break- 
fast table one day, their smiles of pleasure 
decided her. Servants were sent to put every- 
thing in order ; and, by the middle of May, the 


city house was closed, axd Miss Kingstone, | 


with her nephew and niece, started for the vil- 
lage of C . 
Thetwo children ransacked the house almost 





| immediately upon their arrival, and were en- 


thusiastic in their exclamations of delight over 
the grand old rooms, the garden, and the river ; 
keeping their aunt so busy answering their 
many questions that she found the return to 
the old associations, which she had dreaded, in 
reality was not fraught with pain, and though 
her tears were often ready to start at the sight 
of some familiar, favorite nook, the old bitter 
feeling was gone ; Charlie seemed nearer to her 
in heaven than on earth, when a wall of cold- 
ness and anger stood between them. Quietly 
| the time glided away, and quietly, almost iim- 
perceptibly, but surely asthe river flows into the 
sea, Fred and Lilian Kingstone were passing 
from early youth towards manhood and wo- 





| manhood, little dreaming, as they gazed with 


eager eyes into the future, building fair, fragile 
castles, of the temptations, the sin, the disap- 
pointments, the heavy trials, that awaited them 
in the world to which distance lend its brightest 
enchantment, letting the golden hours slip un- 
heeded from their grasp, pressing onward, ever 
onward, never pausing one moment to breathe 
a sigh of regret for the receding shores of child- 
hood, already becoming dim, and fast fading 
from their view. 





“Nor count me all to blame, if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 
Perchance, perchance among the rest 
And, though in silence, wishing joy.” 
It was a beautiful evening in September ; not 
a breeze ruffled the surface of the river, which 





lay serene and peaceful, reflecting the moon’s 
rays in a long path of light, which seemed to 
lead down to some region of brightness, far 
beneath the dark waters, unknown to any but 
fairy eyes. 

Miss Kingstone’s house was brilliantly light- 
ed; sounds of music ravished the ear, carriages 
rolled up the avenue, out of which stepped ele- 
gantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, who ‘vere 
almost overpowered, as they entered the hall, 
by the sweetness of the flowers scattered about 
in the richest profusion. 

In one of the upper rooms stood a young 
girl, radiantly lovely, arrayed in glistening, 
snowy satin, a bridal veil enveloping her like 
a cloud, and a wreath of orange blossoms 
crowning her golden head. Her face was a 
very happy one, as she raised it to meet the 
look of love in the dark eyes of a gentleman 
who entered the apartment, and its expression 
of innocent confidence, as she placed both her 
hands in his, made his heart beat high with 
thankfulness and joy. 

** Are you all ready, my Lilian, to give your- 





self to me?” he whispered. ‘They are wait- 
| ing for us.” 
The girl trembled slightly, and clung closely 
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to his arm, leaning her head against his shoul- 
der for an instant, and then answered :— 

“Yes, I am quite ready now, only a little 
nervous and excited, which you will forgive, I 
know. I doso dread facing all those people 
down stairs.”’ . 

‘‘T know you do, darling,’’ said the gentle- 
man, soothingly, kissing her as he spoke. 
‘Come to the window a few minutes before 
we go down, and calm yourself after all the 
bustle and hurry of your toilet, which quite 
surpasses even what I expected.” 

They stood, hand in hand, looking out into 
the moonlight, each praying silently for the 
Divine blessing to rest upon them on this most 
svlemn, most beautiful evening of their lives, 
when the door opened softly, and a middle- 
aged lady came to them, saying :— 

“‘T could not resist coming to say good-by to 
little Lilian Kingstone, who has been my child 
so long; though I do not intend giving her 
up entirely when she becomes Mrs. Philip 
Lewis.”’ 

**No, indeed, auntie,’ said Lilian, throwing 
her arms around Miss Kingstone’s neck. “I 
want to be your own little girl always, if lam 
going to leave you for some one else. You 
don’t think me ungrateful, do you?” 

‘No, child,” replied her aunt, smiling, and 
stroking the girl’s flushed cheeks with her cool, 
soft hand. ‘I am happy in your happiness, 
and Iam gaining a nephew, instead of losing 
a niece. But you really must come down 
stairs now; the bridesmaids and groomsmen 
are all waiting for you. Philip, take care of 
my child, and love her forever as you do now. 
God bless you both P’ 

There was a slight stir among the guests as 
the bridal party walked under the canopy of 
flowers in the parlor, the bridesmaids all ina 
little flurry and flutter, the bride so quiet and 
self-possessed, her eyes downcast, and then 
silence prevailed as the words were pronounced 
which bound Philip Lewis and Lilian King- 
stone together, ‘‘for better, for worse,’ “in 
sickness and in health,’ until death should 
part them. 

The ceremony was over; congratulations 
poured in upon the newly- wedded pair ; kissing, 
handshaking, and all the tiresome formalities 
were gone through; supper was oyer, and 
Lilian stood, in her travelling dress, taking 
leave of her aunt and her brother before start- 
ing on her journey. But even the parting, be 
it ever so Kngering, must come to an end at 
last. Philip gently hurried his wife away ; 
Fred accompanied her to the carriage, em- 
braced her warmly, once again, and they were 
gone. Gone forth into the untried future, 
rose-tinted with happy, holy love, to bask in 
the bright sunshine, and brave the heavy 
storms of life together ; to endure all trials, all 
ills, chee:fully and patiently; to receive the 
joys vouchsafed them, humbly and gratefully ; 


| 


sweet companionship had been so necessary to 


| praying and hoping ever that they may not be 
| separated ; that together they may complete 
their journey, together reach the shores of the 
cold River of Death, and together view with 
rapture the glories of the not far distant city, 
wherein are the ‘‘many mansions’ prepared 
by God for His faithful people. 

Grace Kingstone, with a heart in which glad- 





| ness and grief were mingled, stole silently 
| away from the music, the dancing, and the 


| lights, to her own apartment, where, in the 


| darkness and stillness, her tears, which before 
| had been restrained for Lilian’s sake, flowed 
| freely. 


She laid her head on the window 
ledge and wept for the girl, whose gentle, 


her happiness during the past eight years. 

‘*Fred will go next,’’ she murmured, sadly, 
‘‘and I shall then be alone, quite alone.”’ 

‘*No, you won’t auntie,’ said Fred, who had 
entered the room unobserved. ‘I have noin- 
tention of going away from you, unless you 
send me, and I shall have to take Lilian’s 
place to you now, as well as my own, which 
will not be very easy to do, Lam afraid. The 
dear little thing! How beautiful she looked 
to-night! It is our first separation, auntie, and 
I shall miss her sadly ; but I am sure we ought 
to be sincerely thankfulthat she is so happy, 
and has won such a noble heart. How I wish 
father and mother could have been here to- 
night to give her their blessing !’’ 

“T think they were here, perhaps, dear,’’ 
answered his aunt. ‘*Do you know that, as 
Lilian was taking those solemn vows upon 
herself, and my heart was full to overflowing, 
I could almost see my Charlie, and feel his 
presence with us? His blessing, I am sure, 
| rested upon our child, for he could not but ap- 

prove of her choice. Ah, Fred! you grow 

more like your dear father every day. Some- 
| times I could almost forget the lapse of time 
and think that I was young again and had my 
brother with me. Fred, I shall not live very 
many years more. Will you promise never to 
leave me, and will you bring your wife home to 
live, should you marry during my lifetime?”’ 

‘Yes, auntie, I promise,’ said Fred. ‘I 
never could be happy away from you, so it is 
no great favor toask of me. But don’t talk of 
dying, Aunt Grace; you are strong and well 
yet, and are likely to live to be an old wo- 
man.” 

Miss Kingstone smiled lovingly upon the 
frank, expressive face upturned to her own, as 
she said :— 

“You love your old auntie, don't you? 
Well, you will never regret having made the 
last years of a lonely life full of peace and 
happiness.” She arose as she spoke, and 
added: ‘“‘Come, I must not be rude to my 
guests; I have stayed away from them too 
long already, and they will wonder at the ab- 
sence of the host and hostess.” 
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Fred sighed, and observed that it was a great 
bore to be obliged to play the agreeable to a lot 
of stupid people, when they had so recently 
parted from Lilian, but he supposed it must 
be done. He did it with a very good grace, 
and enjoyed himself in spite of the void his 
sister’s absence had created in his heart, so his 
aunt thought, as she watched his handsome, 
graceful figure promenading slowly up and 
down the hall with the first bridesmaid, pretty 
Annie Melville, leaning on hisarm. He was 
bound to be devoted to her, of course, as he 
had stood with her, he remarked to his aunt 
afterwards, but she only smiled, and said 
nothing. 





“Forever with the Lord— 
Amen, so let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
’Tis immortality.” 

Three years later our story ends. In the 
library of the old house by the river, Miss 
Kingstone reclined upon a lounge drawn close 
beside the fire, her only companion being a 
young lady, who, seated upon an ottoman at 
her side, reads aloud, and talks to her. 

‘* How the wind howls to-night, Annie! It 
never before sounded so mournful but once, 
long ago. Don’t you think Fred is very late? 
I suppose it is foolish, but since I have become 
so feeble, I am always imagining that some 
evil has happened to my boy. There! was 
not that his step? No, it was only the dried 
leaves falling on the path. I never used to be 
so nervous and fidgetty ; it has all come to me 
since old Susan died. Poor old Susan! She 
was the last link that bound me to my old life, 
and now sheis gone. I feel strangely to-night, 
Annie. I am not so very old, but I have a 
presentiment that my life is drawing near its 
close. But there is Fred, at last. Go meet 
him, dear. His voice is music to me,” she 
murmured, as Annie left the room; “like 
Charlie’s ; oh, so much like Charlie’s! I have 
never forgotten it.’’ . 

Fred stamped into the hall, tossed his hat 
upon the table, threw off his overcoat, and 
turned just in time to catch Annie in his arms 
and kiss her. 

“Well,” he said, “‘have you missed me to- 
day, my darling little wife? and are you glad 
to see me?”’ 

“Of course I am glad to see you, you know I 
always am ; but listen to me one minute before 
you go into the library. I am afraid Aunt 
Grace is net quite so well this evening. She is 
very pale, and her eyes are hollow and un- 
natural.’’ 

A shade of anxiety crossed Fred’s face, and 
he hurried into the library, where he found 
Miss Kingstone sitting up, with a bright smile 
of welcome ready for him. Kissing her affee- 
tionately, Fred said :— 

“‘T have some pleasant news for you, auntie. 





Philip is going to bring Lilian up to see you 
this evening. They intended coming this 
morning, but Phil could not get off.” 

Miss Kingstone seemed pleased, and said, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire :— 

‘‘T am glad, very glad, to have all my chil- 
dren with me to-night. I almost feared I 
would never see little Lilian again.” 

“‘Oh, nonsense, auntie!” said Fred, trying 
to hide his anxiety. ‘‘ You will see her very 
often yet, I don’t doubt, but you are nervous, 
and no wonder. I never heard the wind roar 
so tremendously. It is a dismal sort of 
night.’* 

Lilian and Philip arrived half an hour later, 
in time for tea, and when the little party gath- 
ered around the table, Aunt Grace lay on her 
lounge, watching them closely and earnestly, 
with a grave, almost troubled look on her 
countenance, which, however, gradually gave 
place to one of peace and trustfulness, as she 
banished all anxious thoughts about those 
dear ones, and resigned them into the hands of 
the Lord, knowing that He would not chasten 
nor afflict them unnecessarily, but would guide 
them safely through ‘this vale of tears’’ into 
their everlasting home, where sorrow, pain, 
and death should be forever unknown. 

She closed her eyes, and her mind wandered 
back tothe far-off past—back to that night 
when she had voluntarily bidden a long fare- 
well to Charlie ; and, as she recalled his part- 
ing words, so sadly spoken, the old bitter 
remorse returned fourfold, and in vain she en- 
deavored to still it by thinking of the kind, 
forgiving letter her brother had written just 
before his death ; of the care she had taken of 
his children; of their love and gratitude to her 
—all but intensified her pain. She turned 
restlessly on her sofa, and heaved a deep sigh. 

‘‘Grace,’’ said a voice close beside her, 
‘**Grace, my sister.’ 

The tones of that long silent voice thrilled 
her to her inmost soul ; she seemed oppressed, 
as if by a weight; but at length, with a great 
effort, she slowly opened her eyes. 

Her nephews and nieces were gone; a sub- 
dued, silvery radiance shone around her, aad, 
at the foot of the lounge stood Charlie, gazing 
at her with a face expressive of the deepest, 
holiest affection. Just as she had last seen 
him, save that the glorified purity of immortal 
youth and beauty were now his, and that all 
traces of sadness had passed from his brow, 
which beamed with perfect serenity upon her. 

“Charlie, my darling,’ she murmured, “‘oh, 
tell me, is there forgiveness for me ?’’ 

The vision pointed upwards to a cross sus- 
pended in the air, and answered :— 

«Phe blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ ’’ 

Grace's eyelids drooped irresistibly, and she 
sobbed aloud for very joy, till she was consciovs 
of some one bending over her bathing her head, 
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and begging her to speak. Loving faces were 
gathered around her, but Charlie was gone, and 
Lilian told her, gently caressing her, that she 
had frightened them very much by talking and 
crying in her sleep, but that she hoped she 
was now better. 

*“Yes, I am better, my child; there is that 
‘peace which passeth understanding’ in my 
heart, which nothing can take away. Come, 
sit by me, dear, and read one of the good old 
chapters to me, as you used to do long ago, and 
then I want you all to sing my favorite hymn ; 
it will be the last time, children, for I am going 
to leave you very, very soon.” é 

Lilian’s voice was tremulous when she com- 
menced to read, but it gathered strength from 
the sweet, consoling words, as she proceeded, 
and when she closed the Book, it rose exqui- 
sitely clear in the beautiful hymn— 

“O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest, 
Who would not seek the happy land 
Where they that loved are blest? 
Where loyal hearts and true, 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through 
In God’s most holy sight.” 

They sang it all through, their voices blend- 
ing in rich harmony, but in the last stanza Fred 
broke down, and kneeling by his aunt, laid his 
head beside hers on the pillow and wept, as at 
last he fully realized that the time was drawing 
near, when the kind, good friend whom he had 
loved so devotedly ever since the night she first 
took him to her heart, was going to leave him. 

Grace placed her hand upon his soft, bright 
hair, but was silent for a few moments, and 
then said :— 

*‘O Fred, my darling child, don’t cry so! 
Think what an old woman I am, and what a 

‘fair country I am hastening to. You have 
been good children to me, you and Lilian, and 
my best comforts, but I have reached the end 
of my journey, and I am weary, so weary! My 
life has been sadly marred by mistakes, un- 
kindness, and bitter feelings, but I trust it is 
all forgiven and blotted out by the blood of the 
Lamb. Kiss me good-night now, all of you, 
my children, and receive your old auntie’s last 
prayer and blessing.’’ 

They kissed her, and then, obeying a motion 
from her, knelt around her, while she poured 
forth a fervent petition to the Almighty Father 
for their soul’s salvation. Often, in after years, 
when beset by temptation, did the thought of 
that solemn moment save them from sin and the 
Powers of Darkness. r 

Miss Kingstone went to bed, and slept peace- 
fully until towards morning, while Fred and 
Lilian watched by her for the swift-winged 
messenger. He came silently and noiselessly 
“asa thief in the night,” and bore Grace King- 
stone’s spirit away. The brother and sister 
searcely knew when it happened; she mur- 
mured in her sleep :— 


** Yes, Charlie, I am coming, I am con.ing 
| now,”’ and then slept calmly, very calmly, till 
| all was still. 
The moon’s rays feli across the bed, lighting 
up the features of the quiet sleeper with a 
smile, as Lilian reverently folded the cold 
| hands upon the breast, and pressed her lips to 
| the placid brow; the storm had ceased, and 
Fred, with a heart full of sorrow too deep for 
tears, stood looking out of the window upon 
| the river and the gently swaying trees, thinking 
of the joyful meeting in heaven between the 
brother and sister so long separated, and feel- 
ing that even he could not wish his dead aunt 
back again. 

There was an empty lounge standing in the 
corner when the four sat down to breakfast, 

_and many were the tears shed, as their glances 

wandered in its direction, but their grief was 
chastened and softened by thoughts of the hap- 
piness of that redeemed soul in Paradise, and 
there was not one heart that could not say 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

All was over ; the last remains of Grace King- 
stone were laid beside her brother Charlie’s, to 
sleep until the resurrection morn. Parted for 
many years, they at last rested side by side, all 
the pride and anger that had embittered their 
lives forever forgotten. 

The wealth of Grace Kingstone was left to 
Fred and Lilian, to be equally divided between 
them; but the house by the river was to be 
closed, with everything in it exactly as its mis- 
tress had left it, until the infant son of Fred 
Kingstone, bearing the name of Charlie, had 
reached his twenty-first birthday, when it 
should be opened and given into his possession. 

The will caused much astonishment when it 
was read, and considerable complacency, some 
years later, in the heart of a minute specimen 
of humanity, who would hold forth at length 
to an admiring younger brother on the subject 
of ‘‘my house,” and the unheard-of wonders 
to be contained therein, when he had attained 
unto manhood. 


iadn 
> 





FrrM Founpations.—The foundation of do- 
mestic happiness is faith in the virtue of wo- 
man; the foundation of political happiness is 
confidence in the integrity of man; the founda- 
tion of all happiness, temporai and eternal, is 
reliance on the goodness of God.—HARE. 

Dark Hovurs.—To every man there are 
many, many dark hours—hours when he feels 
inclined to abandon his best enterprise ; hours 
when his heart’s dearest hopes appear delusive ; 
hours when he feels himself unequal to the bur- 
den, when all his aspirations seem worthless. 
Let no one think that he alone has dark hours. 
They are the common lot of humanity. They 
are the touchstone to try whether we are cur- 





rent coin or not. 
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WINTER’S “MORNING GLORIES.” 
A PEN AND INK SKETCH. 





BY A. F. VAN K 





THE sun wis peeping over the tall mountain 
tops, lighting the frost wreaths on each feathery 
spray, till they formed tiny rainbows dancing 
in the sunlight, and smiling on the icicles that 
silver-fringed the mountain top, till forgetting 
longer to cling they dropped with tinkling, 
bell-like music on the frozen stream beneath. 
Right in front of us, behind a clump of cedars, 
the smoke curled gracefully up from some hid- 
den home-nest; and as the breeze freshened 
seemed to beckon us with its vapory fingers. 

Down from one of the mountain gorges came 
a faint, sobbing lullaby from some cascade 
that still flowed on unfrozen over its icy bed, 
mourning for the days when the laughing trees 
hung over it; when the bluebells and forget- 
me-nots listened all day long, and the gentle 
**milk-white lilies’? kissed its ripples and sank 
to rest at eventide, lulled by its murmured love 
music. 

Upon that bell-shaped knoll that frowns a 
sentinel to the valley, a tall cloaked figure 
stands leaning upon his gun, and gazing way 
off into the eastern day gates, as if in the morn- 
ing’s purer air he caught at this their opening, 
the music of the other land. Far away to the 
north the foam-like clouds were floating lazily 
about, casting weird shadows here and there, 
as if they knew they were painting brighter 
beauties on winter’s fairest flower—the “‘ morn- 
ing’s glory.” 

There, too, in that shadowed valley a little 
fawn is stealing beneath the leafless trees ; 
pausing timidly to listen when the ice falls 
loudly, turning his head gracefully this way 
and that, and stooping now and then to drink 
from the ice-walled spring beside him. 

And there is all around us that musical still- 


ress that we never hearin other seasons. The 


sun lights up the picture and there it stands, 
pure and holy in its snowy robes, the frost- 
wreaths dancing ; the shadows shifting over it 
all; the cascade singing sweetly in its onward 
flow: the fawn drinking from the mountain 
spring. But the hunter has left the knolJ, and 
I see him picking his way stealthily down the 
sunlit valley towards the drinking fawn; and 
I turn away, the picture has lost its beauty, for 
the. destroyer had entered there! 


=—_—* 





Tr the beautiful and the good are not always 
united, we can only say that they ought to be 
so, for they belong to each other as the blossom 
and the fruit. 


Our true acquisitions lie only in our chari- 
ties. We gain only as we give. There is no 
beggar so destitute as he who can afford nothing 
to his neighbors. 


“WAIT.” 


BY T. M. H. 








MAny years ago, when the red man’s home 
was here, and these hills and valleys echoed 
and re-echoed with the warrior’s whoop, as he 
sought game in the forest, engaged in feats of 
strength or skill with his companions, or played 
with his children beside the wigwam door. One, 
whose home had ever been on British soil pur- 
chased from William Penn a large tract of land 
extending for a long way on either side of one 
of the most beautiful streams of Pennsylvania, 
and took measures at once to remove his family 
from England to the new home. 

The voyage was to them long and toilsome. 
No steamship ploughed the mighty deep at 
that time, and the swift sailing vessels of to-day 
were things unthought of then. Every one 
knew, when they sailed from England, that 
months at least would elapse before they would 
touch the soil of the New World—as America 
was thencalled. When Friend Parker reached 
here, he chose for his home a beautiful local- 
ity on the river’s bank, built a log-house and 
made things comfortable around them. His 
family were on the best of terms with the red 
men. They with true Quaker hospitality, wel- 
comed them to their hearth, fed them from 
their table, treated them ever with kindness, 
and made friends of them for life. 

As Friend Parker’s children grew to man- 
hood and womanhood they gathered around ~ 
them, so far as they were able, the little things 
in the way of comfort and adorning, that are so 
essential to refinement and cultivation. After 
awhilea substantial brick house took the place of 
thelogone. Materials for it were brought from 
the mother country. As the sons married and 
went out from the parent home, they settled on 
some portion of the land owned by their father. 
Many generations have passed, and yet a large 
portion of the land is still in possession of the 
family. 

One of the grandsons married a lady who 
was very lovely, with a sweet disposition and 
kind heart. Their daughters were beantiful, 
and their sons remarkable for their intelligence ; 
one of whom married a lady whose family was 
also of English origin, but had settled here at 
a very early day. It is of this family our story 
has most to do. Caleb Parker lacked the 
energy that was essential to home comfort. 
His wife was one of those busy ones that seem 
never to tire whilst anything can be found to 
do. Marrying him with the belief that a com- 
fortable home awaited her; having abundant 
means of her own to furnish it ; ambitious to 
grow rich and occupy a prominent place in 
society ; imagine her disappointment, as year 
by year their means lessened ; idle habits took 
the place of active labor, and a few years found 
| her the wife of one who was not worth a dol- 
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lar. The husband soon became the victim of 
his owu follies, and was laid in the narrow 
home beside those of his family already gath- 
ered there. 

The wife’s true character was now fully de- 
veloped. Her children were secondary objects 
of interest to her; every nerve was strained to 
acquire riches. She toiled early and late; de- 
nied herself and family every luxury ; lived in 
the plainest manner. Ever neat and tidy in 
her appearance, but in every possible way 
striving to lay up the penny that would in 
time come to be the dollar. Her children in- 
herited the intellect of the father ; the younger 
also had the energy of the mother. 

Born with a love for the beautiful, fond of 
nature and nature’s works, oh! what a trial it 
was to them to labor hour after hour, day after 
day, with no interests of their own to look for- 
ward to. 

The younger was a fragile child, delicate 
from her birth. Not strong enough to engage 
in the active sports of childhood, she learned 
early to lean upon her sister, who was many 
years older, of robust health, full of life, domi- 
neering among her companions ; always insist- 
ing on having her own way; working because 
she had to do it, and not from the love of it. 

No family ever had two members in it more 
opposite in disposition and character than were 
Mary and Susey Parker. Yet, after all, it was 
a good thing it was so. Mary was quick, im- 
pulsive ; when anything entered her mind she 
bounded at once to do or say, as the case might 
be. Susey rarely acted from impulse; she 
weighed everything well in her mind before 
deciding ; not, therefore, getting into the diffi- 
culties her sister was frequently found in. 

Their mother always exacted obedience from 
them ; always expected them to yield to her in 
everything, however trifling. It never seemed 
to enter her mind that her children thought 
sometimes for themselves, or that they could 
differ from her. They were kept constantly 
at school during their early years ; a good edu- 
cation, in the mother’s mind, was essential, 
and would in time assist to make money ; good 
teachers could command good pay. 

Her daughters never had a holiday to look 
forward to. No child’s party was in store for 
them; no new dress or ribbon. They knew 
better than ask for anything of the kind. If 
they wanted an article of dress like their com- 
panions, and sometimes the desire was too 
great to resist, the answer was “ Wait,”’ or “I 
will buy for you what I think you need,” so 
the matter was at once settled. Thus they 
grew to womanhood. Sometimes their appear- 
ance was quaint indeed, but they strove to 
make the best of everything, hoping that now, 
as they earned money for themselves they could 
spend it as they chose. Alas! such was not 
the case. 

If they wanted to purchase the most trifling 


| article, mother must be asked. If it was any- 


thing that could be done without, they were 
sure to hear ‘‘ Wait ; you buy things in a hurry 
and find afterwards you eould have done with- 
out them!; you had better save your money for 
other purposes ; you will need it all yet.” 

The consequence of all this was, that although 
the daughters were young ladies of cultivated 
minds and very intelligent, the doors of society 
were closed against them. In their own home 
there was no time to entertain friends. Asa 
general thing, callers never called at the right 
time; so thought the mother. I have known 
one of the young ladies called from the parlor 
and sent two squares to purchase a trifling 
article that could have been procured by the 
mother stepping into a store the very next door ; 
but she made it a rule that at the moment she 
wanted anything done, it must be done then 
and there without delay. So the caller was left 
alone in the parlor until Miss Parker returned. 
One great trial was their inability to purchase 
books aud papers. These were considered 
extravagant outlays and were not allowed. 
‘“‘Wait until you have money to throw away, 
then buy as many as you like.” 

Mrs. Parker built a substantia! and commo- 
dious house, into which the family moved. Her 
daughters were delighted, thinking the time 
had come when they were to live like other 
families of like means, But no! their mother 
did not intend to spend her money for useless 
furniture, and if her daughters chose to do so, 
they must find some other place to put it in, it 
could not come into her house. So a square 
pine table was placed under a small looking- 
glass that hung between two large windows ; 
six yellow windsor chairs stood against the 
wall, and the really handsome parlor was fur- 
nished. After a while a cheap ingrain carpet 
was put on the floor, but the doors were now 
locked, and the few visitors entertained in the 
-six feet wide entry. ‘If you are not satisfied 
with that, you can ‘ wait’ until you have a house 
of your own.”’ 

There were times when Mrs. Parker would 
lay out a large sum of money—comparatively 
speaking—but continued to add dollar to dol- 
lar, hundreds to thousands with wonderful ra- 
pidity, until she has become a wealthy woman. 
Her daughters are superior women, command- 
ing the respect of every one who knows them ; 
intelligent, and using every available means for 
acquiring information. At the time I write, 
they are growing old in years, with no more 
privileges than in early life. If anything mod- 
ern is wanted to supply worn-out or inconve- 
nient furniture, it is ‘‘ Wait, some other time 
we can get it when money is pleaty,” or ‘‘I 
should think what has done for me ought to 
answer for you.”’ 

Oh! the cramping, pinching, waiting life 
these ladies have led, has been enough to press 





the juice of life from their very bones; yet they 
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always meet you with a pleasant word or suuile ; 
ever striving to make others happy in the pre- 
sent, knowing the full import of the word 
“* wait.’ 

If only such parents could be brought to 
believe there are other things needed beside 
money to render homes happy, and could really 
think their children have tastes that ought to 
be cultivated as well as their own. That our 
surroundings have a great influence on our 
minds, that trifling outlays often bring a rich 
reward, and money of itself cannot be of any 
real good except so far as it brings us the need- 
ful things of life. How many homes would be 
made comfortable! how many minds expand, 
and hearts that are now withering under the 
pressure laid on them, would grow young 
again! Parents remember this, and do not 
keep your children waiting for these things 
until life loses all its charms; your children 
feel the pressure of years upon them, and know 
that even now life is nearly over, and that the 
great mower, Death, ‘ waits’’ at their door. 





_ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


WHAT a simple, beautiful, powerful institu- 
The nursery and preparatory school 
of the affections and moral sentiments of our 
nature—what an incalculable influence it brings 
to bear upon the development of our best capa- 
bilities! Take, for example, the relation of 
children to parents ; submission to rightful au- 
thority ; trust ina higher wisdom and a stronger 
power than their own; love answering to love, 
meeting it sometimes as a monitor, sometimes 
as a playmate, and unconsciously becoming as- 
similated to it; is it possible to conceive an at- 
mosphere more exquisitely adapted to quicken 
in young souls the innate germs of that moral 
and spiritual life which is destined to find its 
highest object in the disclosures to it of the 
fatherhood of God? We often speak of the 
sanctities of home. Literally, as well as figura- 
tively, our characterization of it is true—for it 
is there that those affections are first elicited, 
exercised, and expanded, which in due time, 
and unless perverted by evil, will be filled with 
the fulness that flows from the Uncreated 
Source, and that will constitute our sublimer 
life when the present initiatorg one has passed 
away. The family circle is a scenic represen- 
tation to the young hearts of that higher world 
of relationships wherein humanity is to reach 
its perfection; and the unquestioning obédi- 
ence we yield to earthly parents, our implicit 
trust in them, our unreserved love of them, 
are, in their first exercise, just those suscepti- 
bilities of our nature which, in their last, will 
unite us for ever with the ‘ Parent Divine.” 
Our training for immortality begins with our 
first recognition of the right to command which 
the tones of a father’s voice express, with the 
first appreciation of the love which plays ina 


_— 


POETRY. 
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mother’s smile. True, we may frustrate but too 


| effectually these simplest preparations for what 


we should be hereafter; but it is not the less 
that it is in the family circle we acquire those 
primary sentiments which constitute the very 
substratum of subjective religion. Happy are 
they whose family circle yet remains unbroken. 
Let them prize as they ought a condition which 
they can never quit, even in obedience to duty, 
without a sharp pang of regret. 


oe 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 


THE sun has set beyond the hills, 

The long, low hills of drifted sand ; 
While roaring from the sea-surge fills 

The night winds wafting o’er the strand. 


And in the stunted forest near, 
And on the sedgy glades beside, 
The cricket’s trill is faint and clear, 

And sparrow’s hymn of eventide. 


And deep in skies, the kindling moon, 
Is hallowing all the sea-girt scene, 
With splendors more entrancing soon, 

Than aught of day’s intenser sheen. 


I listen with an ear that loves 
The first utterance, rich and sweet, 
And note the tranquil grace that moves 
The night queen in her far retreat. 


But, sounding through the dim, green aisles 
There comes the sea’s weird undertone 

A deep refrain, that neither smiles 
Nor chirp of silver will condone. 











Oh, sad, sad surges on the shore! 
Why moan and sob through all the hours? 
The hearts of wrecked men bleed no more, 
And slumber all thy stormful powers. 


A symbol of this changing life, 

With sorrows that may scathe and break; 
And leave, long after years of strife, 

The tender wail, the silent ache. 


And though the sweet moon chastely beams, 
And birds a lingering carol sing; 

Some worn. gray grief, we see in gleams, 
And catch the fitful murmuring. 


wwe 





Man is like a snowball. Leave him lying in 
idleness against the sunny face of prosperity, 
and all the good that is in him melts like 
fresh butter in the dog days; but “kick him 
around, and he gathers strength at every 
revolution. 

TROUBLE.—You are going to have your 
troubles as well as your pleasures. A man is 
not worth a snap that has not had trouble. 
You cannot subdue selfishness without a strug- 
gle. You cannot restrain pride without a con- 
flict. You cannot expect to go through life 
without bearing burdens. But you are going 
to have help under circumstances that will 
redeem you from these things. You are go- 
ing to experience more victories than defeats. 
Your sufferings will be only here and there 
little spots in a whole field of peace and joy. 


a 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BED-QUILT OF JAVA CANVAS, WITH 
CROCHET BORDER. 


THE materials required for this bed-quilt are 
a piece of Java canvas the size of the bed, and 


Fig. 1. 
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thick white knitting cotton. Begin with the 
squares in the middle, leaving a sufficient space 
at the sides for the border. First work the 





squares in overcast and Smyrna stitch accord- 
ing to Fig. 1, which represents a quarter of the 
square in full size. Then work in the small 
crosses according to Fig. 2, to fill up the spaces 
between the squares. Now begin the border 
by working the rows of herring-bone stitch ac- 
cording to Fig. 3, so as to leave open spaces for 
the medallions, as seen in Fig. 4. Work the 








medallions in point russe and Smyrna stitch ac- 
cording to Fig. 5, and then overcast the cover 
all round, working over 4 threads of the can- 
vas, and cut away the edges beyond. The 
crochet edging is worked as follows: 1st row. 
Alternately 1 long treble, 1 chain, the treble 
caught into a loop of the overcast edging, and 
stitches added at the corners to make the work 
lie flat. At the end of the 1st row loopintothe 
1st treble stitch with a loop stitch, work a slip 
stitch on the chain stitch, and commence the 
2d. * 3 double, 11 chain, missing 5 underneath ; 
repeat from *; at the end of the row loop into 
the first double with a slip stitch. 3d. 3 chain 
to form a long treble, 2 long treble, 13 chain, * 
3 long treble on the next 3 double of the pre- 
vious row, 13 chain, repeat from *. 4th, 5th, 
and 6th like the 3d row, observing to work the 
treble stitches on the treble of the previous row. 
7th. 1 double on the middle stitch of the 3 
treble of the previous row, * loop the chain 
scallops through each other as seen in Fig. 6, 
drawing the scallop of the 3d row through that 
of the 2d row, and the scallop of the 4th row 
through that of the 3d row, and over the last 
scallop drawn through in the 6th row work 13 
treble; then 1 double on the middle stitch of 
the 3 treble, and repeat from * to the end of 


Fig. 6. 





the row, where the thread is locped into the 


ist double and fastened off. 


—_ ~ore— 


KNITTED CHEESE CLOTH. 
Corron No. 16, and four needles No. 12. 
Cast on 8 stitches, and knit them off, 3o0n each 
of two needles and 2 on the third ; this is easier 
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Fig. 4—Bed-Quiit. 








r, 5 plain; repeat from *. 
needles. 1st rownd. * Over, 1 plain; repeat 11th. * Over, 6 plain; repeat from * 13¢h. 


than to cast on 2 stitches only on each of four | from *. 9th. Ove 


from *7 times more. - 2d and every alternate | * Over, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, over, 


Fig. 5.—Bed-Quilt. 





round plain. 3d. * Over, 2 plain; repeat from | knit 2 together, 1 plain; repeat from *. 15h. 
*, 5th. * Over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together; | * Over, 2 plain (over, knit 2 together, 3 times); 
repeat from *. 7th. * Over, 4 plain; repeat | repeat from *. 17th. * Over, 4 plain, over, 
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knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain; | card-board, allowing for turnings, and also a 


repeat from *, 19¢4. * Over, 10 plain; repeat 
from *7 times more. 21st. * Over, 11 plain; 
repeat from *, 23d. * Over, 12 plain; repeat 
from *. 25th. * Over, 1 plain, over, slip 1, knit 
1, pass slipped stitch over, 10 plain; repeat 
from *. 27th. * Over, 3 plain, over, 2 plain, 


over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 togetlier, 
29th. 


knit 2 together, 3 plain; repeat from *. 


| double piece for the souffle at one end. Em- 


broider the design, seen in the illustration, on 
the silk in appliqué of velvet,-with gold twist 
sewn around the edges of the design, and fig- 
ures in potnt russe, and satin-stitch with brown 
silk. Gum the silk to the card-board, putting 
in the soufflet, and sew a fine cord around the 
edge. Make the inner case precisely in the 








ud 

Over, 5 plain, over, 1 plain (over, knit 2 to- 
gether 3 times), knit 2 together, 1 plain; repeat 
from *. 31st. * Over, 7 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 3 plain; repeat from *. 33d. * Over, 3 
plain, over, knit 2 together, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 6 plain; 
repeat from *. 35th. * Over, 3 plain (over, 
knit 2 together 3 times) 2 plain, over, knit 2 
together, 5 plain; repeat from*. 37th. * Over, 
1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 4 plain. 39th. * Over, 3 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 5 plain, knit 2 together, over, 
3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 3 plain; repeat 
from *. 41s¢. * Over, 1 plain, over, Knit 3 to- 
gether, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 3 
plain, knit 2 together, over, 1 piain, over, knit3 
together, over, 1 plain, over, knit 2 together, 2 
plain; repeat from *. 43d. Over, 3 plain, over, 
1 plain, over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain, knit 2 together, over, 3 plain, over, 1 
plain, over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain. 45th. *1 plain, over, knit 3 together, 
over, 3 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 1 
plain, knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, knit 3 to- 
gether, over, 3 plain, over, knit 3 together, 
over, 1 plain, knit 2 together; repeat from *. 
47th. Pass the first stitch to the last neédle, 
then on the first needle, * over, 3 plain, over, 
knit 3 together; repeat from *. 492. Plain. 
50th and 5ist. Purled; then cast off loosely. 
Knit a narrow edging, and sew around it. 





SPECTACLE CASE. 

THis spectacle case consists of two parts, 
the one sliding into the other. Begin with the 
outer case, and cut a piece of card-board the 
length of the spectacles and double the width, 
with rounded ends. Join this down one side 
after lining the inside with glazed paper ; then 
cut outa piece of brown silk the size of the 


same way, only a trifle smaller, omitting the 
embroidery, and put in a loop with the souffiet, 
with which to draw out the inner case. 


—_—_$ 2 —— 


CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 


THE ornament consists of a piece of flat glass 
three inches square, with a circular hole an 
inch in diameter cut out of the middle. Around 

| the edge of the glass plate, as well as around 
| the edge of the hole, is a row of cut glass beads 
| strung in wire. These are fastened in their 
| place by means of strings of small glass beads, 
passing from the outer to the inner edge, and 
fastened to the wire on which the cut beads 








are strung according to illustration. There 
are five of these strings at each corner, meet- 
ing at a point between two beads of the middle 
ring. The tassels are arranged in the same 
way, nine strings of beads, fastened to the 
wire at the edge, meeting below, and passing 
through a large cut bead, and then forming 
loops of beads, with a large eut bead at the 





| bottom of each loop. The smaller tassels at 
| the corners are composed of three graduated 




















WORK DEPARTMENT. 








cut glass beads, small round beads and long 
cut beads, and are arranged according to illus- 


tration. The larger tassels are made with one 
thread passed up and down, so that there are 
ten threads within the large cut bead in the 
centre. 


a eit 





CURTAIN-HOLDER. 


Tuts curtain-holder is made of white blind 
cord, according to Fig. 2, by first twisting the 
cords into an open plait, and then scalloping 
loosely around the edges. It consists of a 
band, to which are attached tabs of different 
lengths, the middle one being seven inches 
long. Work the band first, then the tabs sepa- 
rately, taking care to fasten off the cords well. 
Then line the band and tabs with colored 


Fig. L. 





worsted binding, letting the scallops protrade 
beyond the lining, and stitch the tabs to the 
band as seen in Fig. 1, and add a tassel of 
thick crochet cotton at the end of each tab. 





BEAD TABLE-NAPKIN RINGS. 


CovER the card-board ring with long silver 
bugles, by threading them singly on double 
thread, and passing the needle inside between 
the card-board and the lining. Leave a small 
space between every two bugles, and fasten a 
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double row of steel beads across the tubes, ac- 
cording to illustration. Finish the edges of 





the ring with steel beads sewn on in slanting 
lines to imitate a-cord. 


CHILDREN’S GAITERS. 


No. 11 needles. Cast on 22 stitches, and 
knit 18 plain rows, increasing a stitch at the 
toe end in every alternate row (when within 
2 stitches of the end, lift up the thread between 
2 stitches of the former row, put it on the left 
hand pin and knit it as a stitch ; this increases 
without making a hole in the work). There 
will then be 30 stitches on the needle, 14 of 
which must be taken off at the heel end on a 
third needle, then knit 24 plain rows without 
increasing. Now cast on 14 stitches to corre- 
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spond with the 14 taken off, and knit 18 rows, 
decreasing one stitch every alternate row at 
the toe end until 22 stitches are left. This 
completes the foot. For the leg, take up the 
14 stitches on each side and pick up 12 in the 
centre, knit 20 plain rows without inecreas- 
ing, and afterwards increase one at each end 
every 3d row until 54 rows are done. Knit 
20 plain rows, decreasing one every other row, 
then knit 10-er 12 rows in ribs, 2 plain, 2 purl, 
and 6 plain rows, and cast off. The ribbing 
may be continued to the end, and makes the 
gaiter keep up better. A strip of patent 
leather of proper length is to be sewn across 
the foot, to go under the sole of the boot. If 
not large enough, knit a few more rows on the 
leg. 





GENTLEMAN’S MORNING BOOT. 
Tus warm boot is of gray cloth, embroidered 


in chain stitch with black silk, lined with flan- 
nel and furnished with a thick felt sole. 
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e Black. * Green. @& 2dshade. © 3d shade. 
a design suitable for this purpose, and may be 





At ! worked in black and three shades of green. 


Fig. 1. 


the top it has a trimming of black 8-ply fleecy, 


knitted in loop-stitch. Instead of this, fur 
may be used, and the boot may be worked in 
cross-stitch on canvas like a slipper. 


Fig. 2 is | 


BABY’S BOOT.—KNITTING. 
Tuts little boot, in imitation of a shoe and 
stocking, the model.of which came from Ger- 
| many, is, perhaps, rather longer in the stocking 





part than we generally see them ; but this is no 
disadvantage, as it makes it keep on better. It 
is knitted with blue and white (or any color 
preferred)single Berlin wool and two needles 
Ne. 12, and is a very easy pattern, as it is com- 
menced in the middle of the sole and entirely 
worked in rows backwards and forwards, the 
edges being sewn together on the wrong side 
when the boot is completed. Cast on 62 stitches, 
and knit 10 rows plain with the blue wool; the 
next two rows are knitted so as to appear both 





Baby’s Boot.—Knuitting. 


Brooch ; Painting on Satin. 


purled on the right side. The blue wool is now 
to be exchanged for the white, and the rest knit- 
ted in moss stitch in the following manner: 1s¢ 
row. On the right side, * 1 plain, 1 purl, repeat 
from * till 30 stitches are knitted ; the 31st and 
32d, which are the 2 centre stitches, must be 
plain, and these 2 centre stitches are kept plain 
on the right side, all the way up the boot; con- 
tinue * 1 purl, 1 plain, and repeat to end of row. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 











2d. The stitches that appear plain must be 
purled, and the purl stitches knitted plain 
throughout the row, in order that the pattern 
may alternate, and of course the 2 centre 
stitches must be purled. In this 2d row, to 
begin forming the instep, a stitch must be 
taken-in by knitting 2 together on each side of 
the 2 centre purled stitches. 3d. Like 1st, but 
taking-in on each side of the 2 plain centre 
stitches by purling 2 together ; continue in this 
way, decreasing on each side of the centre 


Flower-pot Cover. 


stitches till the 16th row is completed, when 
the stitches will be reduced to 32; then follow * 
12 rows of the moss stitch without any decreas- 
ing, still keeping the 2 plain stitches in the 
centre, which bring it to the 29th row, in which 
a stitch must be increased immediately after 
the 1st stitch, also on each side of the 2 centre 
stitches, and before the last stitch of the row 
by knitting twice (once from the back) in the 
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same stitch before taking it off the needle, and 
the same increase is also to be made in the 36th 
row, so that there will then be 40 stitches, with 
which the moss stitch must be continued for 6 
rows more till-the 42d row is completed. The 
5 next rows, from the 43d (which will be on 
the right side of the work) to the end of the 
47th, are to be knitted all plain, so that two 
of them will look purled on the right side. 
Through all these the two plain stitehes in the 
centre must be kept up. 48¢A. 1 plain, * over, 
knit 2 together, repeat from *. This will make 
a row of holes, through which to draw, when 
the boot is finished and joined, a narrow plait 
of blue and white wool, about half a yard in 
length, finished at the ends with small tassels. 
49th to 52d. Knitted so as to appear all plain on 
the right side ; and to finish the top of the boot, 
take the blue wool again, and crochet 2 rows as 
follows: 1st row. Take up the first 2 stitches 
together from the needle with a de, * 4 ch, take 
up the two next in the same way, and repeat 
from * to end of needle. 2d. * de in the centre 
of space of 4 ch, make 4 ch, and repeat from *. 
Turn the boot on the wrong side, and sew the 
edges carefully together, the blue part with 
blue wool, and the white with white. Work a 
length of chain stitches with blue wool, and 
make them up into a small double rosette with 
needle and thread, to be placed on the front of 
the shoe. 


ai 
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BROOCH ; PAINTING ON SATIN. 
(See Engraving, Page 271.) 

Tuts pretty brooch, which may be considered 
among the fashionable novelties of the day, has 
a rose bouquet in the centre, on a white satin 
ground, which has an extremely nice effect, in- 
creased by the black edge, of copal varnish, in- 
tended to imitate enamel. It is advisable to 
mix a little sugar with the colors. A wooden 
button carved out half an inch in the middle, 
is to be taken for the shape, and this covered 
on the outside with a round of satin half an 
inch larger than the button, gathered at the 
edge, put over so as to lie smooth, and drawn 
tightly at the back; a second round of satin, 
only a little larger than the back of the brooch, 
is turned over, and sewn against the first round, 
so that the gathered part of this is hidden. 
After the outside has been painted, a brooch, 
or safety pin, is fastened at the back. 
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FLOWER-POT COVER. 
(See Engravings, Page 271.) 

Tuis cover consists of canes united by enamel 
and glass beads. Take eighteen pieces of cane, 
five inches long, and pierce a hole in the centre 
of the canes at each end, to the depth of half 
an inch; also pierce each cane transversely in 
the middle, and at three-quarters of an inch 
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from each end. A small gimlet will answer 
the purpose best. Then fix with gum into the 
holes at each end of the sticks, small pins 
with glass beads, and an enamel bead threaded 
on them. Unite the canes by passing a fine 
wire, threaded with enamel and bronze-colored 
glass beads, through the transverse holes, ac- 
cording to illustration ; and then add the bead 
fringe, which is made as follows: Thread on a 
strong gray thread, 6 times alternately, 1 bronze 
bead, 5 enamel beads, then 1 bronze bead, for 
each of the scallops at the head of the fringe ; 
then tie the thread to the Ist bronze bead of 
the scallop*, thread 13 enamel beads, 1 bronze 
bead, 1 large enamel bead, 1 bronze bead, 13 
enamel beads, and pass the thread through the 
next bronze bead of the heading; repeat from 
* and loop the scallops into each other, accord- 
ing to illustration. 


—<+ 


EMBROIDERED FOOTSTOOL. 
Tues frame of this footstool is of carved oak 
or walnut, and is sixteen inches long, eleven 
inches wide, and three inches high at one end, 








six and a half inches high at the other, exclu- 
sive of the cushion. The cushion is covered 
with two stripes of dark brown velvet and one 
stripe of Berlin wool work, according to illus- 
tration. 


ROUND MATS.—KNITTING, 

Tue round mats in two colors in brioche 
stitch, with looped fringe around them, are done 
in the following way: Cast.on 16 stitches on 
bone needles No. 10, say with scarlet. 1st rew. 


























Insert the needle in the first stitch, pass the 
wool between the two needles, and twice round 
the first and second fingers of the left hand, 
bringing it between the needles each time, and 
then knit the stitch ; repeat and knit the 3 next 
stitches in the same way (this is for the fringe) ; 
then * wool forward, slip 1, knit 2 together ; 
repeat from * to end of row. 2d. * wool for- 
ward, slip 1, knit 2 together; repeat from * 
until you come to the 4 stitches at the end that 
form the loops, which must be knitted plain, 
taking up the 2 loops and the stitch together, 
in each case, as one stitch. 3d. Same as Ist, 
but leave 3 stitches unknitted at the end, and 
turn back. 4th. Same as 2d. 5th. Like Ist, 
but leaving 6 stitches at the end; turn back. 
6th. Same as 2d. 7th. Like 1st, but leaving 9 
stitches at the end; turn back. 8th. Same as 
24. 9th. Only knit the 4 stitches with the loops 
plain ; knit them back. Then taking the other 
color, say white, commence again at the 1st 
row, and continue these divisions with the two 
colors alternately, till the mat is finished ; join 
the first and last rows, and draw it together in 
the centre. The loops of the fringe are not to 
be cut. If the fringe be wished thicker, bring 
the wool 3 times round the fingers in each of 
the first 4 stitches. 
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KEY CASE. 
Tuts neat little case for a latch key is made 
of brown silk, embroidered in chain-stitch, 
with two shades of brown silk, lined with 





quilted brown silk, and edged with a brown 
silk cord. It is composed of two pieces, the 
front and the back, which extends into a flap, 
that turns over and is fastened down with a 
button and an elastic passing around the case. 


OPEN TRICOT. 





VOL. LXXxVI.—18 
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For this work, commence with a chain the 
required length, and work the first row for-* 
wards and backwards as in ordinary tricot ; 
but in the following forward rows the hook 
must be inserted under the chain formed by 
the preceding backward row, instead of into 
the perpendicular stitches. It is suitable for 
comforters, wraps, etc. 


Seo 


ROSETTE FOR SHOE. 
THE rosette consists of five large and five 
| small pieces cut into scallops, buttonholed 








around the edge, and worked with holes inside 
the scallops. The ten pieces are arranged, 
according to illustration, on a stiff net founda- 
tion, and a button forms the centre. 





TUFT-STITCH. 
MAKE a chain the length required, two to 
turn. * Twist the cotton once around the 
hook, insert the hook into a stitch, draw up a 





loop; repeat twice more from *; then work 
all the stitches that are upon the hook off. to- 
gether as one double, one double into the next 
stitch. Repeat from first *. 
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GARNISHING. 


Tue scientific branch of cookery comprises the 
devising of dishes and sauces. The artistic branch 
constitutes the art of garnishing, and this plays a 
most important part in the outcome of the kitchen, 
as, by means of it, dishes please the eye before they 
please the palate. First impressions go a great 
way, and when one sense is captivated by an agree- 
able and inviting appearance, the dish must be bad 
indeed which fails to stand the more searching 
ordeal of taste. Besides, people who suffer from 
jaded appetites have a better chance of eating their 
dinner when the dishes which are put before them 
are pleasant to the sight. 

Art, however, is not a thing to be taught. You 
may show a man how to mix colors, but you carfhot 
teach him how to use them. I will only attempt to 
explain that what in cookery is meant by garnishing 
is not the traditional parsley of the cook, and I will 
describe what cooks properly so called mean by gar- 
nishing, of what garnishes are made, and how the 
different materials are prepared for the purpose. 

The combinations of these things are too infinite to 
allow of more than a very general exposition. They 
wholly depend upon the talent, skill, and taste of 
the operator. The one and great thing to avoid, as 
much as possible, is the using for purposes of gar- 
nishing things which are not eatable. 

“Garniture,” which is rendered into English by 
“garnish,” may be defined as all that is added to the 
chief material, which constitutes the dish. Thus 
tomato sauce in a dish of cutlets, or fried potatoes 
around a steak are garnishes. 

These things fall naturally under two great heads. 
The hot garnishes, which accompany every savory 
dish, and the cold garnishes, which go with cold 
meats, salads, mayonnaises, etc, 

Vegetab'es are the chief material of hot garnishes. 
By judicious combinations they will produce very 
pretty effects of color. To instance only a few, tur- 
nips, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, cauliflowers, 
eelery, and vegetable marrows will give whites; 
carrots, tomatoes, beetroots supply the reds; truffles 
and mushrooms blacks; and then there are the end- 
less shades of green given by beans, peas, sprouts, 
cucumbers, asparagus, etc. To be so used, all such 
vegetables as will admit of it must be cut into uni- 
form shapes by what are called vegetable cutters, 
the successful use of which requires some practice. 
They may also be cut with a knife in the shape of a 
“quarter” of an orange, or again in little oblong 





slabs a quarter of an inch thick, and one inch by. 


three-quarters with all the edges slightly chamfered. 
This way is very good for carrots; when the middie 
part begins to harden, and is not fit toeat. Some 
vegetables can be sliced, and out of them pieces can 
then be stamped. Beans should be cat into lozenges, 
or they may be cut in the shape of peas with a stamp. 
Caulifiowers should be picked out into little bunches 
the size of a penny at the top. Vegetables are 
usually eut before cooking, and each should be 
cooked separately. Great care is necessary to in- 
sure that when sent up to table they are all “ cuits 2 
point” and hot. Here is a simple example of purely 
vegetable garnish: Suppose that a piece of beef be 
stewed according to art, and put upon a dish on a 
tasteful and velvety gravy. Having all your wee- 
tables ready cooked at hand, you proceed to place 
four little heaps of cauliflowers at equal distance 
from each other; then you flank each with carrot 





cut in slabs on one side, and beans cut into lozenges 
on the other; and lastly, you fill in the remaining 
spaces, i. e., between the beans and the earrots, with 
potatoes cut the shape and size of Spanish olives, 
and fried a very light color in butter. We should 
here observe that once cooked, these things should 
not be touched with the hand, but put into position 
by means of a larding needle and a teaspoon, or 
some other instrument. For purposes of garnishing, 
potatoes are also mashed, and then shaped into va- 
rious forms, and they are likewise made into cro- 
quets or fried a golden color, in which latter case, 
eggs and spices should enter into their composition. 

Bread sippets, which are used to garnish many 
dishes, should be invariabiy fried in butter, and 
fried a uniform color all over. They ought to be cut 
out of staie bread, and should be of the same thick- 
ness and of a uniform shape, which, with the help of 
paste cutters, can be varied ad injinitum. 

Force meat, quenelles, tongue, eggs (hard boiled), 
olives, etc., are used in garnishing. Parsley shoulé 
only be used in a fried form; a hot dislr garnished 
with raw sprigs of parsley is ridiculous. The only 
cold things which may enter into the garnishes of 
hot dishes are lemons with some fish, water cresses 
or garden cress with some kinds of game and 
poultry. 

In the matter of the garnishes of cold dishes there 
is a wider scope for artistic feeling. Cold meats 
should always be ornamented with jelly, and instead 
of parsley, with the curled garden cress, which, 
while it resembles parsley closely, has the advantage 
of being eatable when raw. But it is in salads, 
mayonnaises, and the like, that the artistic feeling 
of a cook can come out. We will describe the ma- 
terials she has at hand for ornamentaiion: The 
white and yelk of hard-boiled eggs, which are both 
used finely minced, but the former can yield any 
number of fanciful devices, which are thus arrived 
at. Several whites of egg are put into a tin pre- 
viously slightly buttered, and then are made to set 
in a water bath; when turned out, they will give you 
a slab of hard-boiled white of egg, out of which you 
may cut and stamp what you like. Beet-root will 
furnish similar devices in red, and so will tongue; 
olives (stoned), truffles, capers, anchovies, gherkins, 
lobster coral, etc., will give other colors and shapes. 
It will readily be seen that many very pretty combi- 
nations and of many colors can be made with these 
things. A fair average taste and some patience are 
the chief requisites. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Parsley and Butter, to serve with Calf's Head, 
Boiled Fowls, etc.-—Two tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley, half a pint of melted butter. Put into a 
saucepan a small quantity of water, slightly salted, 
and when it boils, throw in a good bunch of parsley 
which has been previously washed and tied together 
in a bunch; let it boil for five minutes, drain it, mince 
the leaves very fine, and put the above quantity in a 
tureen; pour over it half a pint of smoothly-made 
melted butter; stir once, that the ingredients may 
be thoroughly mixed, and serve. 

Parsnip Soup.—One pound of sliced parsnips, two 
ounces of butter, salt and Cayenne to taste, one quart 
of stock. Put the parsnips into the stewpan with the 
butter, which has previously,melted, and simmer 
them till quite tender. Then add nearly a pint of 
stock, and boil together for half an hour. Pass all 
throngh a fine strainer, and put to it the remainder 
of the stock. Season, boil, and serve immediately. 

Oyster: Forcemeat for Roast or Boiled Turkey.— 
Half a pint of bread-crums, one and a half ounce of 
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chopped suet or butter, one fagot of savory herbs, 
quarter of a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, salt and 
pepper to taste, two eggs, eighteen oysters. Grate 
the bread very fine, and be careful that no large 
lumps remain; put it into a basin with the suet, 
which must be very finely minced, or, when butter 
is used, that muSt be cut up into small pieces. Add 
the herbs, also chopped as small as possible, and sea- 
soning; mix all these well together, until the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly mingled. Open agd beard the 
oysters, chop them, but not too small, and add them 
tothe other ingredients. Beat up the eggs, and, with 
the hand, werk altogether, until itis smoothly mixed. 
The turkey should not be stuffed too fuli; if there 
should be too much forcemeat, roll it into balls, fry 
them, and use them as a garnish. 

Roast Loin of Mutton.—Cut and tim off the super- 
fluous fat, and see that the butcher joints the meat 
properly, as thereby much annoyance is saved to the 
carver, when it comes to table. Have ready a nice 
clear fire (it need not be a Very wide large one), put 
down the meat, dredge with flour, and baste well 
until itis done. Make the gravy as for roast leg of 
mutton, and serve very hot. 

Mutton Collops.—A few slices of cold leg or loin of 
mutton, salt and pepper to taste, one blade of pounded 
mace, one small bunch of savory herbs minced very 
fine, two or three shalots, two or three ounces of 
butter, one dessertspoonful of flour, half a pint of 
gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. Cut some 
very thin slices from a leg or the chump end of a 
loin of mutton; sprinkle them with pepper, salt, 
pounded mace, minced savory herbs, and minced 
shalot; fry them in butter, stir in a dessertspoonful 
of flour, add the gravy and lemon-juice, simmer very 
gently about five or seven minutes, and serve imme- 
diately. 

Lamb, Stioulder of, Stuffed. —Shoulder of lamb, 
forcemeat, trimmings of veal or beef, two onions, 
half a head of celery, one fagot of savory herbs, a 
few sliees of fat bacon, one quart of stock. Take the 
blade-bone out of a shoulder of lamb, fill up its place 
with forcemeat, and sew it up with coarse thread. 
Put it intoastewpan with afew slices of bacon under 
and over the lamb, and add the remaining ingredi- 
ents. Stew very gently for rather more than two 
hours. Reduce the gravy, with which glaze the 
meat, and serve with peas, stewed cucumbers, or 
sorrel sauce. 

Beef Rolis.—The remains of cold roast or boiled 
beef, seasoning to taste of salt, pepper, and minced 
herbs; puff paste. Mince the beef tolerably fine with 
a small ‘amount of its own fat: add a seasoning of 
pepper and salt, 4nd chopped herbs; put the whole 
into a roll of puff paste, and bake for half an hour, 
or rather longer, should the roll be very large. Beef 
patties may be made of cold meat, by mincing and 
seasoning beef as directed above, and baking in a 
rich puff-paste in patty-tins. 

Beef Collops.—Two pounds of rump-steak, quarter 
of a pound of butter, one pint of gravy (water may 
be substituted for this), salt and pepper to taste, one 
shalot, finely minced, one pickled walnut, one tea- 
spoonful of capers. Have the steak cut thin, and 
divide it in pieces about three inches long; beat 
these with the blade of a knife, and dredge with 
flour. Put them in a frying-pan with the butter, and 
let them fry for about three minutes; then lay them 
in a small stewpan, and pour over them the gravy. 
Add a piece of butter kneaded with a little flour, put 
in the sgasoning and all the other ingredients, and 
let the whole simmer, but not boil, for ten minutes. 
Serve in a hot covered dish. 





Beef Cake.—The rémains of cold roast beef; to 
each pound of cold meat allow a quarter of a pound 
of bacon or ham; seasoning to taste of pepper and 
salt, one small bunch of minced savory herbs, one 
or twoeggs. Mince the beef very finely (if under- 
done, it will be better), add to it the bacon, which 
must also be chopped very small, and mix well to- 
gether. Season, stir in the herbs, and bind with an 
egg, or two should one not be sufficient. Make it 
into small square cakes, about half an inch thick, 
fry them in hot dripping, drain them, and serve in a 
dish with good gravy poured around. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cocoa-nut Cakes.—I have tried several ways for 
making these, but have only succeeded in the follow- 
ing: Rasp a fresh cocoa-nut on a grater, taking care 
not to let any of the brown rind in (which can be 
prevented by holding the rind towards you) ; spread 
it on a dish or tin, and let it dry gradually for a cou- 
ple of days; add to it double its weight of fine sifted 
sugar and the whites of eight eggs beaten to a solid 
froth, and a teacupful of flour for every pound; put 
the mixture into small drop tins, and bake them ina 
very gentle oven about twenty minutes. Move them 
out of the tins while they are warm, and store them 
in a canister when cold. 

Apple Preserve.—Procure fresh-gathered, ripe ap- 
ples, of a fine sort; peel them, take out the cores, and 
cut them in quarters; place them ina preserving-pan 
with a glass of water, a little lemon or orange-peel, 
and a pound of sugar to a pound and a half of fruit. 
Let it boil thoroughly, and then put it out into pre. 
serve-pots. 

Pressed Apples.—Choose some firm, sound apples, 
not too ripe (those called stone pippins are the best), 
put them on a baking-tin in a slack oven, and leave 
them in all night. In the morning take them out, 
and pinch them, one at a time, between your finger 
and thumb, working all round each. Put them into 
the oven again at night, and pinch them inthe morn 
ing, and continue doing both until they are soft 
enough. Then place them between two boards, with 
a weight upon them, so as to press them flat, but not 
so heavy as to burst them, and let them dry slowly. 

Oatmeal Cake.—Melt half an ounce of salt butter 
or lard in a pint of boiling water, and having put a 
pound of oatmeal into a basin, pour the water, quite 
boiling, upon it. Stir it as quickly as possible into a 
dough. Turn this out on a baking-plate, and roll it 
out until@ is as thin as it can be to hold together ; 
then cut it out into the shape of Small round cakes. 
Make these firm by placing them over the fire on a 
griddle (a gridiron of fine wire bars) for a short time, 
and afterwards toast them on each side alternately 
before the fire until they become quite crisp. 

Matrimony Tart.—Pare and core about a dozen 
nice-sized apples; put them into a saucepan with a 
little water to keep them from burning; boii them 
until you can pulp them (but do not forget to fre- 
quently stir them), then add a quarter of a pound of 
currants, two ounces of candied peel, and enough 
sugar to sweeten it nicely; if liked, also a little 
grated nutmeg. Pour this mixture into a large tart- 
tin or dish that has previously been lined with a thin 
paste. Then roll out another piece the same size and 
thickness, which place over the top: press the edges 
together all round, make a hole in the centre (the 
same as for mince-pies),and bake. When apples are 
plentiful this makes a pleasing change from the ordi- 
nary routine of pies and puddings. 

Orange Cream.—Pare the rind of an orange very 
thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, and put 
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it, with the peel, into a sauctpan with one pint of | 


water, eight ounces of sugar, and the whites of five 
eggs weil beaten. Mix all together, place it over a 
slow fire, stir it in one direction until it looks thick 
and white, strain it through a gauze sieve, and stir it 
tillcold. Beat the yelks of five eggs thoroughly, and 
add them to the contents of the saucepan, with some 
cream. Stir all together over the fire till ready to 
boil, pour it into a basin, and again stir it till quite 
cold before putting it into glasses. 

Amber Pudding.—My receipt for this pudding is 
as follows, and is very good: Put one pound of butter 
into a saucepan, with three-quarters of a pound of 
crushed sugar; melt the butter, and mix well; then 
add the yelks of fifteen eggs, well beaten, and as 
much candied orange-peel (pounded to a paste) as 
will give color and flavor. Line a dish with paste, 
fill with the mixture, lay a crust over, and bake in a 
slow oven. 


TO DVE DRIED FLOWERS. 


Some of the most beautiful ornaments for the in- 
terior of our dwellings are those of natural produc- 
tion, such as shells, erystals, corals, minerals, ete. 
What is more beautiful than a bouquet of flowers? 
There has ever been a desire to retain flowers during 
the whole winter; but what Nature withholds, Art 
in many instancespartially supplies. The gathering 
of grasses, mosses, ferns, and certain flowers called 
gnaphalium, or everlasting flowers, during the Au- 
tumn, fs a delightful occupation. Then comes the 
work of setting them up into various ornamental 
forms. Most of the grasses and several mosses dry 
of a sombre hue, though they retain their exquisite 
form. To whiten, or bleach them, make a cone of 
paper, in which the flowers are to be placed, over a 
small piece of burning sulphur. 

Todye them— 

Red.—Carmine dissolved in a solution of carbonate 
of potash, or carmine dissolved in ammonia; say, 
carmine, a quarter of an ounce; liquid ammonia, 
haif an ounce: water, a quarter of a pint. 

Blue.—Indigo, dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
neutralized with whitening. 

Yellow.—A solution of turmeric in spirit of wine. 

Violet.—Archil and the above blue. 

Lilac.—Archil, in boiling water. 

Green.—Dye first light blue by diluting the above 
by one half with water, and then use the yellow. 

All these grasses, etc., are dyed by dipping them 
into solutions of the above mixtures. Thagolors may 
be brightened if the plants be first dipped in water 
containing cream of tartar, and dried. 





CONTRIBUTED, 

Ginger Cake.—Take two eggs, one eup of sugar, 
half a cup of butter, half a cup of buttermilk, three 
trblespoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of gin- 
ger, a teaspoonful of soda, two and a half cups of 
flour. This is an excellent receipt. F. M. McC. 

Sponge Cake.—The yelks of ten good-sized eggs 
and a pint of powdered sugar, a little salt, and the 
grated peel of a lemon. Beat this well together 
with a silver or wooden spoon. Then add the whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth; then very lightly stir in a 
pint of sifted flour, and bake at once, either in flat 
buttered tins, cups, or two round tins about three 
inches deep. The mixture must not be stirred much 
after the flourisin. This will make a nice sandwich 
cake, by baking it thin on round tin pie plates, and 
putting preserve or marmalade of any kind between 
each layer; sift white sugar over the top. D. R. 

Stewed Fish.—For a rock that weighs five or six 





large onions sliced, let it stew about a quarter of an 
hour, rub your fish well with Cayenne pepper and 
salt; when half done, add half a pound of butter 
rubbed with flour, somd cloves, mace, sweet marjo- 
ram, one pint of Madeira or claret wine, and fifty 
oysters. HOUSEKEEPER. 
Arrowroot Pudding.—Mix four tabiespoonfuls of 
arrowroot to a smooth batter with half a pint of 
milk ; put a pint of milk on the fire with a few lumps 
of sugar, amd when it boils, add the batter, and keep 
stirring it till sufficiently thick to leave the sauce- 
pan. Pour it into a mould previously soaked in cold 
water, and when cold, it will turn out easily. A 
tablespoonful of brandy poured in just before the 
blanc-mange is moulded much improves the flavor. 


8. 
1 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burns, Scalds, and their Treatment.—Mix com- 
mon kitchen whiting with sweet oil, or, if sweet 
oil is not at hand, with*water. Plaster the whole of 
the burn and some inches behind it all around with 
the above, after mixing it to the consistency of com- 
mon paste, and lay it on an eighth, or rather more, 
of an ineh in thickness. It acts like a charm; the 
most agonizing pain is in a few minutes stilled. 


‘Take care to keep the mixture moist by the applica- 


tion from time to time of fresh oil or fresh water, 
and at night wrap the whole part affected in gutta- 
percha or flannel, to keep the moisture from evapo- 
rating. The patient will in all probability, unless 
the flesh be much injured 4nd the burn a very bad 
one, sleep soundly. , 

Tender Feet.—The following is said to be aremedy 
for tender feet: One tablespoonful of carbonate of 
soda dissolved in a half pint of cold water The 
feet are to be sponged with the solution night and 
morning. f 

Potash Water is the quickest cure for wasp stings ; 
a small quantity should be kept in a glass-stoppered 
bottle. Open the sting with a needle, and put on 
one drop of the potash water. 

Cure for Sore Throat.—Mix a quarter of an ounce 
of saltpetre, finely pulverized, with three ounces of 
pure honey. Dilute it with vinegar, and use it as a 
gargle. Or take a small spoonful of it into the 
mouth occasionally, and let it dissolve slowly. 

Cement for Filling Cracks in Furniture.—Moisten 
a piece of recently burnt lime with enough water to 
make it fall into powder; mix one part of the slaked 
lime with two parts of rye flour, and a sufficient 
quantity of boiled linseed oil to form it into a thick 
plastic mass. A 

Churning.—The night before churning, put the 
eream in a tin to stand in a*furnace of warm water, 
which should gradually reach boiling heat, until the 
cream is scalding hot, stirring it oceasionally while 
it is heating. Then take the tin out of the water, 
pour the cream into another vessel, and let as much 
as possible of the steam from it escape. Stir it also 
once or twice while cooling; keep it in a warmer 
temperature than in the dairy until churned next 
morning. This removes all disagreeable taste from 
any kind of food taken by the cows, and was never 
known to fail in making good butter come in twenty 
or forty minutes’ churning. 

A Sure Cure for Colds.—New-laid egg, well-beaten, 
dessertspoonful of fine oatmeal, dessertspoonful of 
moist sugar, little powdered ginger, little salt, half 
an ounce of fresh butter. All mixed well together. 
Pour on half a pint, or rather more, of boil®fg water, 
gently stirring quickly all the time to prevent curd- 
ling. To be taken at bedtime until the cold is 


pounds, put a pint of water in a stewpan with six | removed. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. 

By the death of Mary Fairfax Somerville, the 
world of science has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments. Her life was a noble example of great tal- 
ents and industry devoted to lofty ends; and this 
example remains as an encouragement to others, 
and especially to students of her own sex, who have 
long been able to point to this distinguished author- 
ess as an evidence that the cultivation of the exact 
sciences is not, as some would pretend, beyond the 
province of woman, and is compatible with every 
womanly excellence. 

Mrs. Somerville was the daughter of an officer of 
the British navy, who had married a Scottish lady. 
She was born on December 26th, 1780, near Edin- 
burgh. Her education comprised a knowledge of 
the classics, and the accomplishments of painting 
and music. She learned Euclid surreptitiously while 
quite a girl, and at the same time got up a knowl- 
edge of Latin in order to read Newton’s Principia. 
She prosecuted her studies with the encouragement 
and aid of her first husband, who took pleasure in 
the development of the extraordinary powers which 
she displayed, and which soon enabled her to sur- 
pass her preceptor. 

Becoming a widow, she removed from Edinburgh 
to London, where she married Dr. Somerville, and 
under her new name became celebrated. Lord 
Brougham had so much confidence in her talents 
that he entrusted to her the important office of pre- 
paring for the “Library of Useful Knowledge” an 
abridgement of Laplace’s great work, on “Celestial 
Mechanism.” Her book proved too voluminous for 
the intended purpose, and was published separately 
in 1831, under the title of “Mechanism of the 
Heavens.” Its excellence added greatly to her repu- 
tation. She was elected a member of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society of England in 1835, and received 
from the government a pension of £300 a year. 

The work by which Mrs. Somerville is best known 
is her ‘Connection of the Physical Sciences,” which 
was published in 1834, and had reached its eighth 
edition in 1855. The extent of knowledge and the 
wide grasp of thought displayed in this work, set off 
by a lucid and attractive style, have excited the ad- 
miration of scholars throughout the world. In the 
opinion of competent judges, among whom may be 
mentioned the high authority of Sir Henry Holland, 
this work of Mrs. Somerville, though not so exten- 
sive in its plan as the “Cosmos” of Humboldt, which 
it preceded and foreshadowed, was not, within the 
scope to which it extended, inferior to the great 
work of the iilustrious German. 

In 1848, Mrs. Somerville published a work on 
“Physical Geography,” in two volumes, presenting 
an interesting scientific history of the globe, and 
forming, with her previous work, an excellent com- 
pendium of the physical sciences. She also prepared 
a chart, exhibiting all the physical phenomena on a 
plan of great originality, which has called forth high 
commendation from scientific critics. 

Mrs. Somerville’s later years were spent with her 
family in Florence, where she continued her re- 
searches, and was recently engaged in preparing a 
work on the results of microscopic studies, in which 
she was greatly interested. In 1869 appeared her 





last work, ““On Molecular and Microscopic Sci- 
ence,”’ which, to quote a writer in the Hdinburgh 
Review, contains a complete conspectus of some of 
the most recent and most abstruse researches of 
modern science, and describes admirably not only 
the discoveries of our day in the field of physics and 
chemistry, but more especially the revelations of the 
microscrope in the vegetable and animal world.” 
The fact that Mrs. Somerville was close on her 90th 
year when she published this work may give one 
some idea of the undying vigor and clearness of her 
mind, as well as of her intense love of science. A 
wide circle of friends and correspondents attested 
the esteem in which she was held for her goodness of 
hear®, as well as for her intellectual powers. She 
has left a reputation which will long be prized asa 
proof that the highest talent and the most profound 
research may accompany, in the feminine character, 
every social charm. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

WE have before us a book which, in our younger 
days, impressed us with a sense of admiration and 
wonder so vivid that we shali try to give some ac- 
count of it. It is Mrs. Somerville’s “Connection of 
the Physical Sciences.”” We have spoken in this 
month’s Table of the authoress, and of the sensation 
produced by her work when it first appeared; and 
we may add that, under her revision, it has retained 
a foremost place among scientific treatises. The 
scope is enormous. As the title indicates, the whole 
field of physical science is opened, the main conclu. 
sions of each branch clearly stated, and the connec- 
tion between them indicated. 

The mutual help afforded by the sciences was never 
more clearly displayed; whiie yet the hierarchy 
of her subject, so to speak, is preserved. Thus 
Mathematics come first, then Mechanics, then As- 
tronomy, then Physics, and so on up to Sociology, in 
a scale arranged for us by the increasing complexity 
of the topics, and by the necessity in each of using 
the results of its predecessor. It has been given to 
few women to comprehend so clearly the scheme of 
the universe, and in fewer stili is the power of im- 
parting in such clear and forcible diction, the results 
of their long study. We have selected a few lines 
from the book, on themes which have never, before 
or since, been better illustrated than by Mrs. Somer- 
ville. The first describes the sublime simplicity of 
the central law of nature :— 

“Whatever the laws may be that obtain in the 
more distant regions of creation, we are assured 
that one alone regulates the motions not coy of our 
own system, but also the binary systems of the fixed 
stars: its action, even at the distance of the sun, 
may therefore be regarded as instantaneous; yet so 
remote are the fixed stars that it may be doubted 
whether the sun has any sensible influence on them. 

“The curves in which the celestial bodies move by 
the force of grathation are only lines of the second 
order: the attraction of spheroids, according to any 
other law of force than that of gravitation, would be 
much more complicated; and as it is easy to prove 
that matter might have been moved according to an 
infinite variety of laws, it may be concluded that 
| penny must have been selected by Divine Wis- 

om out of an infinity of others as being the most 
simple, and that which gives the greatest stability 
to the celestial motions. 

“Tt is a singular result of the simplicity of the 
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laws of nature, which admit only of the observation 
and — of ratios, that the gravitation and 
theory of the motions of the celestial bodies are in- 
dependent of their absolute magnitudes and dis- 
tances; consequently, if all the bodies of the solar 
system, their mutual distances, and their velocities 
were to diminish proportionally, they would describe 
curves in ail respects similar to those in which they 
now move, and the system might be successivel 
reduced to the smallest sensible dimensions, and st 
exiubit the same appearances.” 

We have not space for the interesting applications 
of astronomy to chronology or to hieroglyphics 
given by Mrs. Somerville. A single sentence must 
suiilce, the subject being a papyrus sent from Egypt 
by Mr. Salt: “The manuscript was found in a 
mummy-case ; it proved to be a horoscope of the age 
of Ptolemy, and its antiquity was determined from 
the configuration of the heavens at the time of its 
construction.” We close the work with feelings of 
the strongest admiration towards Mrs. Somerville as 
a mistress of scientific topics, which her sex has 
sometimes been pronounced unable to comprehend. 
She is the enduring example in science, as George 
Eliot is in literature, that the heights of attainment 
may be scaled by the footsteps of women. 





A NOTABLE LIFE. 

At the age of eighty-three, the distinguished Eng- 
lish physician Sir Henry Holland has given to the 
world the record of a life remarkable in many 
respects, but chiefly, as it appears to us, for the 
evidence it affords of the reward, in health and hap- 
piness, Which a well-balanced mind, a kindly temper, 
great intellectual activity, and strict self-control, 
may insure.* Sir Henry was born in 1788, at Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire. He came of a stock noted for 
mental capacity, and numbering among its mem- 
bers Josiah Wedgwood, of Etruria, the inventor of 
“Wedgwood Ware”’—Charles Darwin, the distin- 
guished naturalist, and Mrs. Gaskell, the well-known 
authoress. By marriage Sir Henry was nearly 
connected with Lord Macaulay. Residing in Lon- 
don, his professional eminence, which was attained 
in early life, and which brought him into the best 
society of England, made him familiar with almost 
all the distinguished personages who have lived in 
that country during the last sixty years; while the 
habit, which he has constantly kept up, of spending 
two months of every year in travel, has made him 
acquainted with the most notable characters in Eu- 
rope and America. There is hardly an individual 
who has been highly distinguished during the present 
century, or rather during the earlier part of it—for 
with his customary discretion, the author avoids 
much mention of living persons—of whom he has not 
something interesting to tell. Among these political 
and literary celebrities of the past day whom he 
mentions, we find the names of Canning, Mackintosh, 
Sydney Smith, Romilly, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Moore, Campbell, King Leopold, Lord Palmerston, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Phiiip 
Francis (whom he evidently believes to have been 
* Junius”) Humboldt, Bunsen, and many others of 
equal note. In our own country, which he has often 
visited, he knew intimately Edward Everett, Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, President Lincoln, and others 
of like eminence, to whom he refers with friendly 
interest. In a certain general and liberal way of 
regarding other countriesand their people, Sir Henry 
Holland reminds one of Washington Irving, though 
difering very widely from him in intellectual traits. 
The great English physician is a cultivator of the 

* Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Hol- 
jae hy oy M.D., F.R.S., ete. New York: D. Apple. 
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natural sciences, and a student of the classics, with, 
at the same time, a strong taste for metaphysics. In 
lively narrative, humor, and the graces of style, 
which have made Irving famous, he has little incli- 
nation or capacity. But ina good-natured readiness 
to discover and appreciate excellence, wherever it 
may be found, their writings show a near likeness 
between them. The tone in which Dr. Holland 
habitually speaks of this country is especially agree- 
able, when contrasted with the sour and supercilious 
comments of visitors of another stamp. Thus, after 
mentioning some amusing demands made upon his 
professional skill on behalf of Turkish pashas and 
princesses, he continues: “ My several visits to the 
United States have brought me patients of a very dif- 
ferent stamp, to whom it was a pleasant office to 
render aid, as some return for the many and warm 
kindnesses I have received in that country. Such 
aid, however, is really little needed, when both the 
principles and practice of medicine are derived from 
schools of distinction and a medical literature in no- 
wise inferior to our own.” 

As a specimen of the author’s style, and of the 
character of his reminiscences, we give a passage 
relating to Mrs. Somerville. It belongs to the portion 
of his work in which he refers to the many distin- 
guished women whom he had known. The list in- 
cludes Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, the Princess 
Lieven, Lady Blessington, Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and many others of similar note :— 


“Though Mrs. Somerville is yet living, and there- 
fore not within the scope I have consigned to my 
narrative, I eannot forbear saying a few words about 
this remarkable woman; sanctioned by a friendship 
of fifty years, and by the fact that her long absence 
from England has left to a few only the recollection 
of those other qualities and accomplishments which 
would have signalized her, apart even from her 
mathematical and other scientific attainments. A 
stranger might have sat by Mrs. Somerville at table, 
and admired her gentle and pleasing conversation, 
without a suspicion that she had rendered inte Eng- 
lish the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ of Laplace, and written 
the best book we possess on the ‘Connection of the 
Physieal Sciences.’ I venture to claim for myself a 
slight merit in relation to the latter work. When 
she explained to me the first outline of her plan, 
limited to the connection of Astronomy with Optics 
and the phenomena of light, I suggested—holding in 
view the more general connection of all the physical 
sciences—that she should extend her scheme to the 
form in which the work now appears, and the sug- 
ees, mena by her own judgment, was adopted. 

he value of the volume is well attested by the nu- 
merous editions it has gone through, each one cor. 
rected up to the latest dates of scientific discovery.” 
“ Less ambitious in title and form than the ‘Cosmos’ 
of Humboldt, the work of Mrs. Somerville embraces 
really the whole scope of his design, and, as I think, 
with a more lucid definition and arrangement of the 
subjects it includes. The latest work is that on 
Molecular Science, published when she had reached 
her eighty-eighth year.” 


Besides keeping up a large practice, and spending 
two months of every year in travel, Dr. Holland has 
found time for pursuing classical and scientific stu- 
dies more largely than many educated men of leisure 
are able to do. He has written much, including a 
volume describing his travels in Greece and Turkey, 
and several medical works, besides many review 
articles, chiefly on subjects connected with natural 
science. In all that he has done, it is evident that 
his object has been not so much personal distinction 
as usefulness. 

“ Proud to be useful, scorning to be more,” 
is a@ motto which he might fairly claim for his own. 
He has found his reward in a Jong life of healthful 
and cheerful occupation and professional success, 
accompanied, as Shakspeare tells us that length of 
years should be, by “honor, love, obedience, troops 
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of friends.” His present volume of reminiscences is 
a work well deserving to be read, not only for ¢he 
interesting nature of its contents, but for the valu- 
able lessons which it embodies. 

= 





WHAT DREAMS SIGNIFY. 


THE absurd interpretations of dreams, which were 
once so much in vogue, even among people who 
should have known better, are now recognized by 
all as fit food for jest. We are all diverted when our 
comic friend Punch assures us that “ to dream about 
a bear signifies mischief which is a Bruin.” But it 
is no less true that dreams have a real significance, 
which is often important, and sometimes startling. 

Medical men have long recognized this fact, though 
perhaps it has hardly received from them sufficient 
attention. A professional writer, in a recent work, 
gives us some of the conclusions which may be drawn 
from this source. Lively dreams, as might be sup- 
posed, are in general a sign of nervous action. Soft 
or pleasant dreams are a sign of slight action of the 
brain, often in nervous fever announcing the ap- 
proach of a favorable crisis. Frightful dreams are 
an evidence of determination of blood to the head. 
Dreams about blood and red objects are signs of 
inflammatory conditions. Dreams about rain and 
water are often, it is said, signs of diseased mucous 
membranes and dropsy. Dreams in which the pa- 
tient sees any part of the body suffering indicate 
disease of that part. Furthermore, dreams about 
“distorted forms,” we are told, frequently indicate 
internal obstructions or disease of the liver. 

If a bear may be regarded as a distorted form, 
Punch was wiser than he knew in suggesting that to 
dream about one portends mischief brewing. Se- 
riously, the study of our dreams, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what mental or bédily condition they 
indicate, may give us some useful self-knowledge, 
which we eould not attain in any other way. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


PROGRESS IN SIAM.—The readers of Mrs. Leon- 
owen’s interesting account of her residence at the 
Siamese court are aware of the efforts which some 
of the rulers of that country are making to improve 
themselves and the people. It will still surprise 
most persons to learn that in that far eastern land, 
which we have been accustomed to consider semi- 
barbarous, a flourishing school for young women 
exists, in which they are taught all the ordinary 
branches of a good education. A newspaper, pub. 
lished in Siam in the English language, gives an ac- 
count of a recent examination of the “ Petchaburee 
Industrial School.” According to this authority, 
“the young ladies were examined in reading, arith- 
metic, and geography, and in original composition. 
They took their turns at the blackboard, and read 
their original pieces, without evincing any particu- 
lar embarrassment, although the school-room was 
erowded, and at the head of the audience were 
seated the mother and wife of the Governor, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his wife. This was the 
more remarkable, too, because but a few months 
ago these young women were not able to read a 
word even of their own language.’ It is a satisfac- 
tion to see that the Siamese rulers have already 
learned the truth, of which many persons in what 
are deemed more enlightened countries are hardly 
yet conscious: that there can be no real and perma- 
nent improvement among any people unless it begins 
with, or at least includes, the education of women. 


A Just Verpict.—The Western papers record 


with satisfaction that the landlord of a hotel in one 





. 





of their cities has had to pay a considerable sum in 
a suit for damages brought by a respectable young 
lady traveller, who was turned away from the hotel 
because she came unaccompanied by a gentleman. 
This act, so little in accordance with Western hos- 
pitality, and with the ideas and manners of our 
country—where women of all classes constantly 
travel alone, safe from annoyance in the courtesy 
and consideration of all they meet—has been visited 
with very proper condemnation, not only by the 
court, but by the organs of public opinion. No 
doubt an innkeeper would have the right to refuse 
admission to a person of notoriously bad character, 
that is, to a person whose presence in the hotel 
would be likely to be injurious to the other guests. 
But it will be an evil day for our country when the 
fact that a lady is travelling without the protection 
of a gentleman, a condition which ought to insure 
her the more special attention and kindness, shall 
be made the reason for refusing ner the common 


shelter of the traveller’s home. 
. 


AUTOGRAPHS.—The verdict of posterity, or at least 
of that part of posterity which collects autographs on 
the merits or popularity of noted persons, is curiously 
shown by the different values attached to their 
handwriting. At a late sale of autographs in Lon- 
don, a letter of the poet Cowper brought*twenty- 
three dollars, and one of Gibbon something more, 
while a letter of the Duke of Wellington was sold for 
less than a dollar, and one of the great orator and 
statesman, George Canning, went fora shilling. A 
letter of Mrs. Siddons brought five guineas, and one 
of George the Fourth only one guinea. It was re- 
marked, as a general result of this sale, that the let- 
ters of militayy heroes sold for less than those of 
statesmen; the letters of statesmen went cheaper 
than those of literary celebrities; while the aute- 
graphs of famous players and singers produced the 
best prices of all. Perhaps, however, the chief les- 
son to be derived from this sale is the knowledge it 
gives of the tastes and fancies of autograph col- 
lectors. 


OTTILLE VON GOETHE.—Germany has lately lost a 
well known authoress, bearing a name distinguished 
as well by her own abilities as by her near connection 
with the greatest of German authors. Madame Ot- 
tille von Goethe, the widow of Goethe’s only son, 
died recently at Weimar in Saxony. For many years 
she did the honors of the mansion of her illustrious 
father-in-law, who, as is well known, was not only at 
the head of the world of letters in Germany, but also 
held a high political station, being for a long time 
Prime Minister of Saxe-Weimar. In his house his 
daughter-in-law presided at many asocial gathering, 
marked bythe presence of the most eminent authors 
and politicians of the age. She edited at one time a 
literary periodical, and Goethe, who was proud of 
her talents, was accustomed to speak of her as being 
one of the best critics of the time. She lived to an 
advanced age, retaining the vigor of her mental 
faculties and the charm of her conversational powers 
to the last. She leaves two sons, both unmarried, so 
that the great name she bears, like the names of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and many other illustrious au- 
thors, is likely to die out. 

A LIBERAL CHAMPION.—Mr. Walter Thomson, of 
London, has given the munificant contribution of 
£1000 to be devoted, firstly, to the payment of the 
legal charges attending the prosecution of the claim 
of women to the highest medical education obtain- 
able in the University of Edinburgh or eleswhere, 
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and, secondly, to the assistance of lady students who 
have been subjected to excessive expenses by the 
ubstacles interposed in Edinburgh against their claim 
to this privilege. 


A HomE or Taste.—Every good picture is the best 
of sermons and lectures. The sense informs the soul. 
Whatever you have, have beauty. Let beauty be on 
the paper on your walls. It is as easy to choose a 
paper suggestive of the lovely in color and form, as 
the uncouth. Why should not every household ob- 
tect be sanctified with this grateful charm? Each 
chair, each table, each tea or chamber-service, and 
every object for kitchen or parlor, for the home of 
the poor man, artisan, or mechanic, I would have 
them all worthy of a home of taste.—Sydney Smith. 


ERRATUM.—We find a curious typographical error 
in our February number. In an extract from Dr. 
Holmes’s new book, “The Poet at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble,”’ we omitted three words in an unlucky place. 
The original was, ‘* Keep her in a well-built city *** 
and you have put her iff the condition of the pine- 
apple, from the land of which her race started on its 
travels.” By omitting the words in italics we made 
our poor countrywoman originate in a pineapple, for 
which we beg her pardon and Dr. Holmes’s. If this 
revision of our error sends any reader again to the 
book, we shall not regret it. 8. J. H. 


Health Pepartment. 


FLOATING DUST. 

EVERY one must have noticed that when a beam 
of sunshine enter 3 a darkened room, it lights up and 
discloses to us @ quantity of particles floating in the 
air. If, instead of the sun’s rays, we employ some 
very powerful artificial light like that furnished by 
electricity (under the name of the electric light), the 
same appearance is still presented. Indeed, the num- 
ber of floating objects thus revealed to us is so great, 
that the air through which the light passes appears 
almost semi-solid. The objects with which the atmo- 
sphere is thus loaded are particles of dust. 

If a glass tube is arranged in such a manner that 
the beam of electric light must pass along the inside 
of the tube through its entire length, the particles of 
dust will be still plainly visible, owing to the dust re- 
fiected from their surfaces: but they may be made 
to disappear by making the glass tube hot with the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. This is caused by their being 
burnt up by contact with the heated tube, thus prov- 
ing that they are of an organic nature. 

The exact nature of the dust thus present in the 
atmosphere may be ascertained by agitating a smail 
quantity of pure distilled water in a vessel of atmo- 
spheric air. If this be repeated for a number of 
times, continuing toemploy the same portion of water 
with fresi quantities of air, all the particles of dust 
present in the air contained in the vessel wiil be re- 
moved from it, and retained by the fiuid. When a 
drop of liquid is examined under a microscope, it 
will be found teeming with germs of organic matter. 
These matters are found to be most abundant in the 
atmosphere of large towns, but they may also be dis- 
covered in the air of the country. It mov give some 
idea of the immense quantity present in the atmo- 
sphere of large towns, if we mention the results ob- 
tained by Dr: Smith from the air of a large town. 
For the purpose of investigation, he shook up some 
water-in abottle of atmospheric air, until all the dust 
was removed, this experiment being performed in 
the open alr, and at a time when the atmosphere ap- 








peared perfectly free from dust ; and the same water 
was employed to wash five hundred bottles full of 
air. The fluid was then carefully examined under 
the microscope, when it was found that as many as 
“two hundred and fifty thousand spores or germs of 
organic matter’ were contained in each drop of 
liquid, And it has been ascertained by careful cal- 
culations founded on these results, that any person 
breathing that atmosphere—although in the open air, 
and at a time when it was apparently free from dust 
—would receive into his lungs no less a quantity than 
thirty-seven and a half millons of these organic 
germs alone, without counting other impurities con- 
tained in the dust, in the course of ten hours. 

Our readers may perhaps ask, what becomes of the 
organic matters and other particles of dust we thus 
receive into our lungs every time we respire—whe- 
ther they are retained in the air-passages of the 
lungs, or expelled during expiration. That much, 
if not all, the dust is retained in the lungs can be 
shown by the simple experiment of filling the tube 
through which the electric light is thrown with the 
expired air given off from our lungs by a deep expi- 
ration. If this be carefully done—at the same time 
taking care that the moisture present in the breath 
is prevented condensing on the sides of the tube, by 
warming it, as it would interfere with the success of 
the experiment—the air expelled from the lungs will 
be found to be free from all particles of dust. 

The facts to which we have called attention are of 
much more importance than may at first sight ap- 
pear. For example, it has been long known to every 
one who has had any experience in these subjects, 
the great danger which attends the breathing of air 
previously respired by sick persons; more especially 
when they are suffering from any infectious disease. 
But thig is only wilat might be expected when a 
healthy person receives into his lungs particles of 
infectious matter thrown off by respiration from the 
sick. 

Dust is suspended in the atmosphere by currents 
of air, for it is found that when a confined portion of 
air is allowed to remain at rest for a few days—as, 
for example, in a glass tube or flask—the particles 
become deposited on the sides of the vessel. And 
when the tube or flask is then examined by electric 
light, no floating particles can be detected init. _ 

The question may perhaps occur to some who read 
this article, whether the dust cannot be removed 
from the atmosphere by filtration, in the same man- 
ner as fluids are filtered from the solid matters sus- 
pended in them; and, if the matter be. subjected to 
experiment, this will be found to be the case. For it 
is only necessary to insert a piece of cotton wool 
(loosely packed) into the nozzle of a pair of bellows, 
and fill the tube through which the electric light is 
passing with air thus filtered, when it will be found 
free from every particle of dust. 

Before concluding these remarks, attention should 
be drawn to the extremely important lesson that 
these facts teach, namely, the very great importance 
of perfect cleanliness to the preservation of health, 
and—especially in seasons when epidemics of conta- 
gious diseases are preva'ent—even to life itself. The 
floors of rooms should be very carefully scoured with 
soap and water in every part, since it is not sufficient 
to sweep out the dust from rooms, as some of its par- 
ticles are sure to rise in the atmosphere, and collect 
behind furniture, in crevices and similar places, from 
whence at some future time they will become dis- 
lodged by the vibration of the room or currents of 
air, and rising itito the atmosphere are respired, and 
may thus become at some future time—for who can 
say that they will not?—a source of danger both to 
ourselves and others. 
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Fiterary Dotices. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

EXPIATION. By Mrs. Julia C. Dorr, author of 
“Sybil Huntington,” ete. It is not often one reads 
an American story so well written—so finished in 
style and interesting in detail—as this. The plot is 
somewhat romantic yet not really improbable. The 
characters are not particularly strongly marked, yet 
they are natural in language, in action. It is a story 
which will please a large class of readers. 

THE WORLD OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTE. Mlustrations and Incidents gathered 
from the Words, Thoughts, and Deedsin the Lives 
of Men, Women, and Books. 
Hood, author of “ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” 
ete. A book of this character is like a small family 
library in itself. It contains over seven hundred 
pages of closely-printed matter—incidents, histories, 
and descriptions; all interesting, and all addingin a 
certain degree to the reader’s knowledge of people 
of note either in religion or politics. 

ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “ Blanche Seymour.” This is essentially an 
English story. It is, primarily, a very pretty love 
story. Secondarily, it shows tolerably well drawn 
views of the domesti¢ life of that country, or rather 
the life which is led by women. It is soméwhat libe- 
ral in its tendencies, with a quaint, deprecating libe- 
rality which will seem rather strange to the American 
woman who reads the book, used as she is to such 
perfect unrestraint in this country. It is a pleasant 
book, and, as denoting the turn which the current of 
thought in that country is taking, a book not without 
its uses; 





From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 


THE SABBATHS OF OUR LORD. By the Right 


Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. In consideration of 
the recent interest on the subject of the proper 
manner of keeping the Sabbath, awakened by the 
proposals for epening the public libraries and other 
kindred places of resort in our larger cities, the pub- 
lication of this book comes most opportune. Its aim 
is to show in what regard the founder of Christianity 
held the Sabbath, and in what manner he kept it. 
Its author selects from the New Testament record 
the histories of certain Sabbaths spent by Christ, and 
gives full elucidation, explanation, and opinions con- 
cerning the texts. He describes the strict manner 
in which the Jewish law enjoined the keeping of the 
Jewish Sabbath—a strictness in which the spirit of 
po omy 9 was lost in the letter; and then he pro- 
ceeds to deduce from the examples and teachings of 
Christ, the proper manner in which the Christian 
Sabbath should be observed. This book will be cer- 
tain to interest the earnest inquirer after truth, 
whatever his religious opinions may be. It is also 
well suited for use in Bible classes, and we can espe- 
cially recommend it for that purpose, as not only is 
the research it displays concerning the subject full 
and satisfactory, but its study will tend to awaken 
thought and the spirit of inquiry. 


From T. B. PETERSON & Brotuers, Phila. :— 

AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP-BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. With illustrations by Darley. A nhew and 
handsomely bound edition of a story which delighted 
a past generation. 





BEAUTIFUL SNOW; and Other Poems. By J. 
W. Watson, author of “The Outcast, and Other 
Poems.” This edition of “ Beautiful Snow” differs 
from its predecessor insomuch as that it contains 
several creditable illustrations by Edward L. Henry. 
From Harper & BROTHERS, New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MIDDLEMARCH: A Study of Provincial Life. 
By George Eliot. In two volumes. Vol. II. The 
second and concluding volume of * Middlemarch” 
has reached us. The conclusion of this story will no 
doubt prove unsatisfactory to many readers. But 
in this very seeming unsatisfactoriness the earnest 





By Edwin Paxton | 


thinker will discover its subtlest charm. It makes 
| the whole story more life-like; for where in real life 
| do we find people always mated as they should be? 
where do we find all the wise women choosing men 
| for husbands of equal mentalstrength? in what Uto- 
| pia do earnest thinkers and busy workers see no 
| charms in vain foojish women sufficient to involve 
them in matrimonial entanglements? We speak of 
| ** Middlemarch” asa story, but it can hardly be called 
| that. As a story its interest is secondary; and its 
| plot, if that were all, is hardly involved enough to 
| justify spinning out the narrative to two volumes. 
Indeed, the ordinary novel writer might easily have 

disposed of the whole thjng in as many chapters as 
lirs. Lewes has taken books. Butit is in the deli- 
cate yet keen analysis of character that the crowning 
merit of the story lies. In the depicting of traits, 
motives of conduct and results, this book displays 
wonderful ability. Each character is a complete 
study, and each one is delineated not as viewed from 
the author's standpoint, tinged with her peculiar 
views and prejudices maybe, but apparently from 
the position which they actually occupy among the 
mass of humanity. It is a wonderful book. Too 
thoughtful and epigrammatic perhaps for the super. 
ficial reader; but-a book which all who sufficiently 
appreciate Mrs. Lewes—and to do this she must be 
accorded the first place among living English novel. 
ists—will take delight in and consider in no way un. 
worthy of her. 

JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES, from 
1690 to 1872. By Frederick Hudson. All civilized 
nations are willing to admit the power of the press. 
This admission is made all the more pointed by the 
suppression which is arbitrarily exerted in countries 
under despotic rule. But in no land has the press 
become such a power as in our own—a power which 
has not been inaptly styled as that of a third branch 
or house in our form of government. Inthe freedom 
which has been guaranteed to it here, it is, not the 
voice of representatives of the people, but of the 
people themselves—a voice louder and more potent 
than any other. Whatsoever the press decrees let no 
one dare deny or gainsay. Yet this mighty power 
had the smallest of beginnings. While yet the art of 
journalism was in its infancy, and while the news- 
papers of the entire European world could probably 
be numbered on the fingers of the two hands, the 
first paper, Publick Occurrences, was started in 
Boston in 1690. This was followed in 1704 by the 
News. Letter of Boston, in 1719 by the Mercury of 
Philadelphia, and in 1725 by the Gazette of New 
York. There were thirty-seven newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States at the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War. To-day there are between 
five and six thousand daily, weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly, and quarterly issues, forty of which have 
been published half a century or more. The history 
of the establishment of varions well-known papers, 
and the full and accurate statistics of newspapers in 
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general which this volume gives, renders it very en- 
tertaining to the intelligent reader. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Charles 
Reade. Illustrated. This is only a novelette, yet it 
displays some of its author’s best characteristics. 
The story was no doubt suggested by the famous 
Tichborne case. It ‘opens in Ireland, but the charac- 
ters are afterwards transferred to America. It is 
lively, well told, and full of humor. 

SERMONS. By T. De Witt Talmage, author of 
“Crumbs Swept Up,” ete. Second Series. These 
sermons were delivered in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
and phonographically reported. They are plain and 
practical in substance and interesting in style, and 
such as cannot fail to prove satisfactory to those who 
agree with Mr. Talmage’s religious opinions. ‘The 
book is prefaced by a biographical sketch of the 
reverend gentleman. 

FORCE. By Jacob Abbott, author of “ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ete. This book, which is numerously 
and handsomely illustrated, belongs to the series of 
books of ‘* Science for the Young.” It treats of vari- 
ous phenomena of nature and their relation or appli- 
eationtoscience. Thescientific knowledge imparted 
is incorporated in the form of a narrative, which will 
render it acceptable and interesting to its young 
readers. 

AN ONLY SISTER. By.Madame Guizot de Witt. 
Tilustrated. This is an excellent story of life in 
France, containing both entertainment and instruc- 
tion. That the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man” includes it in her library of “ Books for Girls” 
ought to be sufficient to recommend it. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PH. 
TON. A Novel. By William Black, author of “In 
Silk Attire,” ete. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
Edmund Gates, author of “ Black Sheep,’ ete. Two 
English novels by well known authors, of sufficient 
excellence to be included in Harper’s “ Library of 
Select Novels.” 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickens. We 
have already referred to the handsome edition of 
Dickens's works being issued by the Messrs. Harper. 
This volume is adoriied by numerous original illus- 
trations by W. L. Sheppard. 

From ScrIBpNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

GARNERED SHEAVES: Tie Complete Poetical 
Works of J. G. Holland. This volume contains “ Bit- 
ter Sweet,” “‘Kathrina,” the “Marble Prophecy,” 
and other poems, being a union of three books in 
one. Dr. Holland is one of our most finished and 
scholarly writers, and his poems are valuable addi- 
tions to American literature. The book is printed 
on hot-pressed paper, with vilt edges, is handsomely 
bound, and numerously illustrated. It has for a 
frontispiece a fine steel engraving of Dr. Holland. 

AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” etc. This story has 
been running through Scribner's Magazine for some 
time past. It is by one of the best known and most 
highly esteemed of English authoresses, and is in 
every way worthy of her, and deserving of reading 
and approval by the American public. 

From D. AppLteton & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the 
Application of the Principles of “ Natural Selec- 
tions” and “ Inheritance to Political Society.” By 
Walter Bagehot, Esq. The peculiarity of the present 
age is the seeking after physical knowledge dis- 





played by all classes of thinking men. Religious 
dogmas, metaphysical theories, and popular beliefs 
and superstitions are all made to bow before the 
stern reality of facts, or what science proclaims as 
facts. It is an age of rationalism—an age of reason. 
And they are cowards who are afraid to face the 
facts and to listen to the reasonings. They are not 
only cowards, but they show a lack of faith in the 
power and wisdom of God, inasmuch as they are 
afraid to apply to their cherished beiiefs the tests of 
examination and discussion. The volume before us 
enters in no way upon religious subjects. It treats 
of the early ages of man as science has revealed 
them to us; of the initial steps in nation-making, 
and of political progress generally. It is a thought- 
ful and a thought-provoking book, which every stu- 
dent of science will wish to read. 

SPICY. A Novel. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. A 
“spicy” book in more ways than one, though we ob- 
ject to the title as being rather far-fetched. It isa 
story growing out of the great Chicago fire, display- 
ing more vivacity perhaps than depth, but proving 
quite readable nevertheless. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through J. B. 
LipprncoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MILES STANDISH, The Puritan Captain. By 
John 8. C. Abbott. At this day there are thousands 
of people probably who claim with pridea “ Pilgrim” 
ancestry, and to whom the * Mayflower” possesses 
special interest as having perhaps borne their ances- 
tors to this soil. Yet beyond the brief bare facts 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, there 
is little general knowledge concerning these peo- 
ple. The volume before us has been published with 
the express purpose of enlightening this ignorance. 
Captain Miles Standish was one of the most promi- 
nent of this little band, and for a period of forty 
years his life is inseparably connected with the Pil- 
grims. Therefore as a representative man he has 
been selected as a subject for biography in this 
library of “‘ American Pioneers and Patriots.” 

From Apams, Victor, & Co., New York, through 
THE CENTRAL NEws CoMPANY, Philadelphia :— 

LIVINGSTONE AND HIS AFRICAN EXPLORA- 
TIONS. This is one of the numerous books which 
the deep interest the public displays in the Living- 
stone-Stanley expeditions has called forth. It con- 
tains much interesting and valuable matter con- 
cerning Livingstone’s researches and discoveries in 
Africa ; accounts of the Young, Stanley, and Dawson 
Expeditions in search of the lost explorer ; facts con- 
cerning ancient and modern Nile discovery, and the 
central African slave trade; but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it is not the Livingstone-Stanley 
book which all are so curious to see. 

=~ * 

From James MrLuEeR, New York, through Ciax- 
TON, Remsen, & HAPFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

“LAVINIA :” or, One Year. A Tale of Wedlock. 
By Emily F. Carlén. From the original Swedish by 
Alexander S. Krause and Elbert Perce. Madame 
Carlén is one of the most successful and at the same 
time one of the best and purest of Swedish writers of 
fiction. She depicts generally domestic scenes, and 
there is much vigor and passion thrown into her 
style. In this volume she gives the reader an insight 
into Swedish life and character, at the same time 
that she interests him in an entertaining romance. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION Hovsz, New York :— 

THE JEWELED SERPENT. A Story of To-Day. 
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By Mrs* £. J. Richmond, author of “The McAllis- 
ters,”’ etc. 

THE HOLE IN THE BAG, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. J. P. Ballard (Kruna), author of “ The Broken 
Rock,” ete. 

OLD TIMES. By Mrs. Mary Dwinell Chellis, au- 
thor of “ The Temperance Doctor,” etc. 

Three very tasteful looking volumes, containing 
excellent stories illustrative of the evils of intem- 
perance and kindred vices. 

From Rosert Carter & Brorners, New York, 
through A. MaRTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER. By Emma Mar- 
shall. The story of a useful life, and of the help 
riven in its difficulties by the sweetness and faith- 
fulness of a little girl. We commend it heartily. 

THE WHITE RABBIT. By Joanne H. Mathews. 
The authoress of the “Bessie Books” certainly 
knows what children like. This is a holiday book 
which we hope many of them will have a chance to 
enjoy. Innocent fun and healthy morality are the 
right materials for children’s books, though both of 
them are sufficiently rare. 

THE MASTER’S HOME CALL. By Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth. This is a memorial sermon, which will 
ne doubt be read with pleasure by the friends of the 
lady whose death was its occasion. This, as well as 
its predecessors, is 4 beautiful specimen of Messrs. 
Carter’s binding and printing. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :-- 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DESBORDES-VAL- 
MORE. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by 
Harriet W. Preston. Through the same translator, 
American readers have been made familiar with M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s delicate and graceful sketches of dis- 
tinguished French women. His inimitable style is 
the fit setting for such a record as this. The sensi- 
bility and the sympathetic mind of Madame Valmore 
here find the fullest and most genial praise. Her 
sentimentality and extravagance are condoned, and 
her real sweetness and lovableness illustrated. M. 
Sainte-Beuve is a very Bayard to feminine authors. 
The book is so handsomely got up that we imagine 
it will be a favorite gift- book. 

THE PERFECT LIFE. By William Ellery Chan- 
ning. This is a series of sermons, selected from the 
manuscripts of Dr. Channing by his nephew, Mr. 
W. H. Channing, and prefixed by an account of the 
scope of the work and of the reasons for selecting 
these discourses. The book is easy, simple, and ef- 
fective, like all Dr. Channing's writings, and will be 
welcomed by many readers. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND CHRISTMAS DAY. By 
E. E. Hale. Under this title Mr. Hale has brought 
together ten stories, mostly of New England life, 
which have a brightness and crisp force peculiar to 
the season which gives them their name. The first 
is one of the wife of a lighthouse keeper, left alone 
at her post, who, in the midst of a blinding storm, 
and under the greatest anxiety about her husband, 
kept both the lanterns lighted, and so saved his life 
and the lives of many others. This, we are told in 
the Preface, is the record of an actual achievement. 
Mr. Hale has certainly given it all the dramatic in- 
terest of fiction. 

THE WORLD PRIEST. From the German of 
Schefer. By Charles T. Brooks. “The Layman’s 
Breviary,” by the same author and translator, was 
published some years ago, and met with a reception 
which will insure the success of the present volume. 
Mr. Brooks is a skilful translator, and though some 
lines of his original are somewhat in the style of 








Tupper, has rendered them faithfully into smooth 
English metre. 

From J. E. TrztoN & Co., Boston :— 

SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. By Uncle Willis. 
Under this attractive name is embraced a collection 
of the most popular nursery lyrics, taken from every 
quarter—Jane Taylor, “Lilliput Levee,’’ George 
Macdonald, and many others. The type is good, the 
paper fine, and all the book-work is well done. We 
regret to see that the verses of Jane Taylor have 
been in many cases altered by the compiler to suit 
his own ideas of rhyme or reason. We know no 
greater literary misdemeanor, and hope that in fu- 
ture editions of this excellent book, this, which 
seems its only fault, will be corrected. 


From Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. 
LippincoTr & Co., and PorTrer & CoaTsEs, Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Isa Craig-Knox. Weare very much pleased with 
this little work. It contains the most important 
points of English history from the earliest times of 
which there are any record, down to the present 
day. The language is plain and simple, and suited 
to the capacity of the youngest student; while at the 
same time there is nothing silly or childish about it, 
so that even grown people will take pleasure in look- 
ing over the book and refreshing their memories 
concerning forgotten facts. 

ONLY GIRLS. By Virginia F. Townsend. A 
pretty story for young people by one of the most 
charming of American writers—a lady who writes 
not that she may entertain alone, but that she may 
impart good teachings also. The outside of the book, 
resplendent in green and gold, is as attractive as its 
contents. 

SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
By Mrs. E. D. Cheney, author of “‘ Patience,” etc. A 
pleasant story of life among the hill regions of New 
England, descriptive of scenery, and illustrative of 
manners and character, which will be read with de- 
light by old and young alike. 

WINNING GIS SPURS; or, Henry Morton's First 
Trial. By Elijah Kellogg. 

LITTLE BOBTAIL; or, The Wreck of the Penob- 
scot. By Oliver Optic. 

The first mentioned of these volumes belongs to 
the ** Whispering Pine Series” and the other to the 
“Yacht Club Series” of books for boys. Both are 
interesting, both instructive, and both inculcate the 
highest standard of honor and morality. 


From Lorrna, Boston, through CLAxtTon, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

SLOW AND SURE; or, From the Street to the 
Shop. By Horatio Alger, Jr. This is a book.that 
can be safely placed in the hands of any boy. It 
teaches industry, perseverance, and an honorable 
ambition; and shows how, in this country these 
combined qualities are sure to meet reward. 


From W. W. Warner, Toledo, Ohio, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ANTHEM CHOIR. By W. A. Ogden, author 
of “ The Silver Song.” This book contains anthems, 
choruses, opening and closing pieces, adapted to all 
manner of church, choir, convention, class, and home 
needs. The best anthem writers in the country have 
contributed to the work, and it deserves and wil! no 
a receive a hearty appreciation from the singing 
public. 
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~ Gedey's Arm- Chair. 


MARCH, 1873. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ Farewell to Home,” the steel 
plate, has been well described in a story on page 
262; an alphabet for marking; Christ blessing little 
ehildren ; a colored fashion-plate ; an extension sheet 
of fashions and other useful designs; and a work 
department of fancy articles. These all combine to 
make the illustrative department of the March num- 
ber equal to any of its predecessors. 





Gopgy has now nearly completed his forty-third 
year.’ Nochange in all that time either of proprietor 
or editor. There is no parallel in this country. 


“Our DARLING” will be well known fhroughout 
the United States, if we may judge by the number 
sent to our subseribers. There wasa hitch for afew 
days in supplying them immediately, for who could 
have foreseen the immense demand? But it is all 
right now, and the Chromo is sent at once, 


Ir appears that others are finding out how useless 
is the payment of registry on a letter. Read this:— 


Usp_ess EXPENSE.—It is a pleasant piece of official 
tnformation to know that neither the Post-ofice De- 

artment nor postmasters are responsible for the 
oss of registered letters. The fact has been always 
knowr to those who took the trouble to investigate 
the matter, but as the masses have been laboring 
under the delusion that the payment of the extra 
amount for registering made the government re- 
sponsible for its safe transmission, the information 
recently promulgated has somewhat astonished 
them. We have always looked upon the system as 
one which is of more benefit to corrupt postal em- 
ployees than it is to the public, and we are still un- 
able to discover why it ever was introduced as a 
branch of the service. 

We expressed the same astonishment years ago, 
and we then offered our testimony that more regis- 
tered money letters were stolen than those not regis- 
tered. Does it not plainly say to the thief, ‘There 
is money in this letter?” A post-office order or a 
draft is the only sure remittance. 


Ws have hundreds of letters like these :— 


N., Mass. 

Mr. Goper—Dzak Sm: Thanks for sending “Our 

Darling,” the finest Chromo I ever saw given as a 

premium. <A perfect little beanty. You can safely 

say you have made it difficult for others to follow 

ou. Our friends are pleased with it, and you will 
have more subscribers from N. 

Respectfully yours, E. A. B. 


MARYLAND. 
Dear MR. Gover: A thing of beauty is a joy for- 

ever. Solthink when I look upon the face of m 

beautiful present, “Our Darling.” I herewith sen 
you two more names. I am doing what I can for 
the Lapy’s Boox. I wish every family could have 
its instruction and petning influence. From my 
earliest years I have been gleaning instruction from 
its pages, and if I am not richly benefited from the 
association, the fault is all my own. We are grow- 
ing old together, both having — upon the stage 
of life the same year. Oh, would that my increasing 
years could gather lustre as they through their 
little sphere, and make such glorious promises of a 
Se da decline as marks its eourse through its 
shining orbit! For years you have furnished us 
with beautiful designs for our work table, toilet, and 
parlor; and now you irpose decorating our walls 
with gems of arf. And they come to us without ad- 
ditional charge. Weare not even required to pay 
postage onthe same. If this is not a present, I have 
no name for it. Thanks, then, for our nonpareil 

New-Year’s present. 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. J. W. H. 





W3 are happy to be able to commend the ifistitute 
of the Doctors Strong, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., a 
cut of which is displayed upon our cover. The doc- 
tors sustain a high reputation for skill and reliability, 
and are especially celebrated jn the treatment of 
lung, female, and chronic diseases. Their institute is 
elegantly furnished with extensive and varied appa- 
ratus and baths for the treatment of both ladies and 
gentlemen. It is one of the most attractive resorts 
for both the sick and those seeking rest and recrea- 
tion at that far-famed watering-place. The institute 
is largely patronized at all seasons of the year, and 
numbers among its patients and guests many of the 
leading names of Church and State. We would ad- 
vise those who feel the necessity of leaving home for 
treatment, to address the Doctors Strong for a pam- 
phiet describing th elegant institute and its spe- 
cial means of cure. 

GopEY’s LaDy’s Boox.—The January number, 
richer in fashions than any predecessor, condemns 
idle gossip in one story, social malice iu another; 
commends improvements in dress, cookery, and 
house decoration as worthy of woman’s ambition ; 
continues the drawing lessons, work department, 
and receipts, and furnishes a number of sprightl 
tales. The eighty-sixth volume commences with 
more merit and more y ~ than the first, and pro- 
mises to continue the advance by which this point 
has been reached.—North American. 


Lvoca. the singer, failed here. She was not what 
the New York papers asserted her to be. This, with 
the outrageous high prices, made it an unprofitable 
season. So may it always be when such prices are 
asked. After Lucca and Kellogg, the company was 
nothing. Lucca’s houses were better than Kellogg's. 


Our letters all speak favorably of “Our Darling.” 
We have not received one complaint. It is seldom 
that so perfect a hit is made. 

How New York dressmakers manage to eke out 
an existence. A lady purchases a silk and takes it 
to madame, who tells her “it will cost you $40 to have 
it made, independent of trimmings ; and I charge you 
$1 a yard for each yard of silk besides. That is our 
rule when the silk is not purchased through us.” Like 
the tavern-keepers’ charge called “corkage,” when 
you bring your own wine to table. And yet the New 
York people submit to this. 

Ir takes a French woman to annoy if she chooses 
to doso. , Three French ladies in Strasbourg recently 
contrived to evade the Prussian order forbidding any 
display of the French tri-colors. One dressed herself 
completely in red, another in white, and another in 
blue, and thus attired, they walked the streets in 
company, to the chagrin of the Prussian officials. 


Gopegy’s Lapy’s Book, which is the oldest and as- 
suredly the best ever published in its line, looks 
fresher and more attractive with the opening num- 
ber for the new year than it ever did before. Itisa 
surprise to us how he can, month after month, and 

ear after year, sustain his magazine so success- 

‘ully.—Germantown Telegraph. 

Mousrcrans are not particular. Liszt is an Abbé, 
and a pretty specimen of one he is. His natural 
daughter, a divorced wife of Hans Von Bulin, has 
lately been married to Wagner, the composer, with 
whom she had lived several years as his wife. This 
is what we call a nice mess. 

SvusBsoRIBERS who have taken the Book for years 
cannot see any falling off in its attractions. We 
have not aNowed the expense of the premium to in- 
terfere with the intrinsie value of the Book. 
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HoiLoway’s Musical MONTHLY for March.— 
Snow-Drifts, an exquisite new song with piano ac- 
companiment, in this number, is of itself worth 
the price of the whole number. Everybody reading 
this notice should send for it and learn the song. 
Beside this there is a great variety of other music, 
prominent among which is Brinley Richards’ ar- 
rangement of the Soldiers Chorus in Faust, one of 
the finest pieces of music ever composed. In fact in 
no other way can such good music be bought so 
cheaply as in the Monthiy, and musical people all 
over the country would consult their own interests 
by subscribing now. Terms $4 per annum. Single 
numbers 40 cents. The last 3 numbers$l, and 9 cents 
for postage. To all yearly subscribers we send as 
premium $1 worth of new music. To all clubs of two 
we send $5 worth. For $8 we send the Monthly and 
a $12 volume of splendid music, elegantly bound. 
Postage on this premium, 64 cents, must accompany 
the order. This is the most liberal offer ever made. 
Our friends to secure these premiums must send in 
before the close of the present month. 

The Musical Monthly free. For $6 we send any 
sheet music published to the full amount of $6, and 
send the Monthly free for the entire year. Postage on 
this premium, 20 cents, must be sent with the order. 
We have sent off hundreds of dollars’ worth of music 
on this premium, which is one of the most popular 
on our list. Any music can be ordered. We givea 
good listin anotherco!umn. Addressall orders toJ. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 

In one instance we received from a town a club of 
twelve subseribers. When ‘‘Our Darling” was re- 
ceived the club was increased to ninety-six sub- 
scribers. 


THs TEST OF EXCELLENCE.—Notwithstanding the 
unprecedented success and popularity of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine, there are still a few incredulous 
people easily influenced by the representations cf 
parties in maintaining the high prices of sewing ma- 
chines, to believe that a sewing machine must neces- 
sarily be sold at a higher price to be a good one, and 
thereby submit willingly to be imposed upon. To all 
such we have one brief piece of advice. Go to the 
salesrooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, 
examine the work of the Wilson carefully and criti- 
cally, and see it operate on all classes of goods, in- 
spect its workings in detail, and finally set down to 
the machine and operate it yourself. Ask any lady 
who has used one for a year or more and hear her 
verdict. If this does not convince you that a really 
first-class machine can be sold at a popular price, 
then you are past conviction of anything. Salesroom 
at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 

GARRICK probably deserved his character of being 
a very parsimonious man, at least Foote thought so, 
as the following will show -— 

“ Foote and Garrick being ina fruit shop in Covent 
Garden, the latter received a bad shilling in change. 
‘This shilling is not worth a farthing,’ exclaimed 
Roscius; ‘here, take it, fellow, and throw it to the 
old boy.’ ‘Throw it yourself, Davy, for no one can 
make a shilling go further than you can,’ said Foote, 
in an undertone.” 

Ir was “better than a play’ what John Kemble 
did one night when performing a favorite part ina 
country theatre. He had been interrupted from 


time to time by the erying of a child in the gallery. 
At length, angered by this rival performance, Kem- 
ble waiked with solemn step to the footlights, and 
addressing the audience in his most tragic tones, 
said, “Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is 
stopped, the child cannot possibly go on.” 





THE STONES OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.—The marbie 
stones which composed Solomon’s temple were said 
to be forty cubits long, twelve thick, and eight high. 
Supposing a cubit to be eighteen inches, which is the 
lowest estimate, they would be sixty feet long, 
eighteen thick, and twelvehigh. And supposing a 
cubic foot of marble to weigh 2707 ounces, one of 
these stones weighed 2,725,038 pounds and twelve 
ounces. If one man was able to raise 200 pounds, it 
required 13,560 men to raise one of these, and also a 
little boy who could raise thirty-eight pounds and 
twelve ounces. Supposing one man to require a 
square yard to stand upon, it would require two 
acres, three roods, eleven perches, and twelve 
yards to stand upon while raising it, besides a place 
for a little boy to stand. What floats must have 
been necessary to carry them across to Joppa! 
What kind of teams as well as wagons do you sup- 
pose they had to carry these stones from Joppa to 
Jerusalem, which is about thirty miles through a 
mountainous country? What skill was necessary to 
square and dress these immense stones so that when 
they were brought together they fitted so exactly 
that they had the appearance of one stone? Were 
there not giants in those days? 


HeExs is rather a funny story apropos of the matri- 
monial agencies for which Paris is so renowned :— 

“One M. ‘X.’ had applied at an agency for an eli- 
gible spouse, and was olfered, and accepted, a dam- 
sel of twenty-seven, whose name was on the books. 
The agent writing to the lady told her frankly that 
M. ‘X.’ was not an Adonis, but possessed more 
sterling qualities than beauty. At the same time he 
intended to send her a carte de visite of the gentle- 
man, but by mistake slipped into the lettera vignette 
portrait of a favorite ape. Next morning he dis- 
covered the error, but at the same time received a 
note from the lady, saying: ‘I accept the husband 
rn ofier me. It is true that he is not precisely 
1andsome, but then he has so distinguished an air.’” 


How THE PEOPLE ARE HvUMBUGGED.— Messrs. 
Mareizek, Strakosch, & Co. tell you why they have 
to charge four dollars for admittance is because 
they have to pay such enormous sums to the prima 
donnas. The following will give some idea of Mad. 
ame Lucca's tariff :— 

“ Tamberlik denies that he made overtures for the 
entire opera company recentiy at the Academy of 
Music, his proposition being only for Madame Lucca, 
to whom he ouered $8000 and a benefit for a month’s 
engageine ni.” 

Supposiug there are twenty playing nights in the 
month, this would be $400 per night, and this is even 
more than she received in Berlin. There her salary 
did not amount to more than half of the above. 
Luckily the last attempt at imposition was a failure. 
The public would not pay the price. 

Puz London Queen contains the heads of nineteen 
different expenses to the English and other govern- 


ments. They are the portraits of nineteen of the 
queen’s grand-children. They are nineteen dear 
babies. 


A CAUTION to the master of the house:— 


“Mrs. H. I really must give cook warning, Charles 
—she reaily does use stich very bad words. Mr. H. 
Really, dear! What sort of words are they? Mrs. 
H. Oh, well! the same as you use.” 

THE people of St. Paul say that they have ice there 
fourteen feet thick. The people of Duluth, not to be 
outdone by St. Paul upon the subject of cold, say 
that a feather bed there froze as stiff as a poker. 
Both cities are welcome to their cold weather. 
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NEw SHEET Music, publistied by J. Starr Holloway. 
The Broken Lily, pretty song and chorus, by Little 
Maud, 30 cents. Why I Love Thee, same, by E. 
Mack, 30. Leaves that are Fairest, Stewart’s pret- 
tiest song, 30. Skating on the Pond, and Thou and 
I, by Hackelton, each 30. 

Also, Graceful Schottische, by Beckel, 30. Spring 
Schottische, by Mack, elegant picture title, 40. Ring- 
let Waltz, very pretty, by Scherzer, 30. Sunlight 
Polka, 25. Wyoming March, by Mack, 25, or as a 
duet, 35. 

Published by J. L. Peters, New York. New Songs, 
mostly by Will S. Hays and H. P. Danks: My Boy 
Across the Sea; Dead but not Forgotten; Lay Me 
Where my Mother’s Sleeping; Back to the Old 
Home; Fly, Tender Birdling, duet; Gone to the 
Heavenly Garden; You'll Always Find Me True— 
each 40 cents. The following 30 cents each: Close 
the Shutters, Willie’s Dead; Lost and Saved; Mat- 
tie May; Recollections of Childhood; Asking a 
Blessing from Mother; Farewell, Darling, Till we 
Meet; Hear me Say my Little Prayer; Think of Me, 
Darling; Sweetest; Thou Art no Longer Mine. O 
Give me a Home in the South! very pretty song, by 
Hays, 40 cents. 

Also, Charlie’s Galop, Kittie’s Polka, Bertie’s 
Schottische, Sunbeam Polka, by Kinkel, each 35. 
Love’s Caresses, Sweet Sixteen Waltz, Maggie’s 
Waltz, by same, 40. May Flower Polka, very pretty, 
40. Sunbeam March and Waltz, each 35. May 
Morning Schottische, 50. Whispering Breezes, fan- 
taisie, 50. Belle of Saratoga March, 40. Autumn 
Leaves, 35. A Ray of Sunshine Polka, 35. Sweet 
Sixteen March, 35. Rustic Beauty March, 50. Love’s 
Chase Galop, duet, 35. Praise of Woman Mazourka, 
duet, 35. Singer’s Joy March, duet, 35. Rhollo’s 
March, duet, 35. Address all orders to J. Starr Hol- 
loway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 

Wa have given the following cautions several 
times. We knew two persons who died from this 
unnatural kind of bathing:— 

“ Nothing is more common than a custom of many 

rsons to have a cold water-bath immediately on 
eaving their beds, as a daily habit. Delicately or- 
ganized ladies not unfrequently have established the 
same course, considering it conducive to health. 
There is an impression that it invigorates the indi- 
vidual, hardens the muscles and strengthens the 
constitution. The sudden abstraction of caloric or 
vital warmth in that way has not only injured but 
destroyed more than were ever benefited thereby. 
A reaction, as it is called, a glow of warmth that 
subsequently follows, is a direct draft upon the sys- 
tem to meet a sudden loss of vitality, and is by no 
means so beneficial as theoretically imagined. A 
tepid bath makes no such injurious demands, and, 
therefore, is not injurious or perilous for those of a 
frail structure.” 

Ir is reported that a French surgeon has now in- 
serted successfully into the skulls of his dogs w&tch- 
crystals, through which he can observe the process 
of the canine brain during sleep, in digestion, when 
influenced by rage or other emotion, and its normal 
movements. Why don’t he try it on humans? 


“ A TESTIMONIAL has been given to the Duke of 
Buccleuch for his liberality in maintaining for forty- 
five years ‘an admirably appointed pack of fox- 
hounds.” What is the next testimonial to be for?” 

Well, we don’t know what testimonial they will 
give in the duke’s country, but we would suggest a 
very proper one here, to the Captain of the Dog 
Catchers. 


Ir is said that fron is a good tonic for debilitated 
young ladies. That may be so, but ironing is a bet- 
ter one. 





Our readers have often heard of English red tape 
which simply means regulations, set forms, and other 
impediments. “* Why is this?” you may ask of any 
Englishman. The reply will be: ‘Oh, it has always 
been so.” They follow rule, never establish a pre- 
cedent. Here is a remarkable instance :— 


“Col. Freemantle of the Coldstream Guards has 
furnished to the London Times a correspondence 
between himself and the Secretary of the Dublin and 
Glasgow Steam Packet Company, which curiously 
illustrates the rigid adherence of the ordinary Eng- 
lish official to regulations, and his incapacity to dis- 
cover any circumstance which might sanction a de- 
viation from them. Corporal Sinclair of the Guards, 
while in the last stage of consumption, was refused 
admittance into the cabin of one of the Dublin and 
Glasgow steamers, on the ground that it was against 
the rules of the company to allow a cabin passage to 
non-commissioned officers or private soldiers so long 
as they wear the queen’s uniform, although no objec- 
tion is made to admit persons of the lowest grade in 
civilian dress. So the unfortunate man was obliged 
to take a steerage passage, the discomforts of which 
greasy gravated the malady from which he was suf- 
erin n remy to a remonstrance from Col. Free- 
mantle against this inhumanity, the secretary of the 
company says that Corporal Sinclair was informed 
that if he would cover his nniform with a civilian 
overcoat he could obtain a cabin passage. But asthe 
corporal possessed no such garment the permission 
was of little avail, and’ he became a victim to red 
tape. The absurdity of the whole thing becomes 
opussess when it is considered that the shabbiest 
civilian in England could have obtained on this oe- 
casion what was denied to a brave and deserving 
veteran.” 


WuHo WORE THE First Rryg?—“ Conclusive evi- 
dence is not attainable,” remarks a recent writer, 
“when rings were first used.” But one fact is plain 
—they are of great antiquity, were always worn as 
tokens of trust, insignia of command, pledges of 
faith and alliance, and, equally strange, as. marks of 
servitude. The religious system of Zoroaster is ex- 
ceedingly ancient; and in some of the old sculptures 
of that sect images hold a ring, indicative of omnipo- 
tence and power. And to this day the Persians, 
Hindoos, and all the Eastern nations attach great 
significance to the ring. The Egyptians were par- 
ticularly fond of this ornament. ere are speci- 
mens in the Museum of the Louvre. Some date as 
far back as the reign of Moeris. At the British Mu- 
seum there is an exceedingly fine specimen. This is 
a ring of the finest gold, of the Ptolemaic or Roman 
period, with figures of Serapis, Isis, and Horus. The 
same collection has also others of a similar metal, set 
with the scarabzeus or sacred beetle. Others have 
the names of Thothmes IIL and Rameses III. The 
most ancient ring in existence is that formerly worn 
by Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, found 
in a tomb in the vicinity of that monument, of the 
finest gold, with hieroglyphics. Sundry ges of 
Hol rit prove the antiquity of rings. When Pha- 
roah confided the charge of all Egypt to Joseph, he 
took*the ring from his finger and committed it to 
him, as a symbol of command. Ahasuerus did in 
like manner to his favorite, Haman, and subsequently - 
to Mordecai. The impression of the monarch’s ring 
had the force ofa command. “ Write ye also for the 
Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, and seal 
it with the king’s ring; for the writing which is 
written ii the king’s name, and sealed with the 
mings ring, may no man reverse.” Rings among the 
God-favored people, when used as seals, were called 
“tabaoth,”’ the name of a root, signifying to imprint 
and also to seal. They were commonly worn on the 
little finger of the right hand. 


THE following, of course, happened in Paris: A 
servant entered her mistress’ apartments crying 
and sobbing. “O madam! O madam!” “ What is 
the matter, Francoise?” ‘Madam, I have stuck a 
fork into my finger.” “Oh, that’s nothing, Fran- 
coise! you will not feel it to-morrow.” ‘I should 
not be afraid, madam, if I was sure the fork was 
silver.” ‘“*You may, then, be perfect! a the 
fork is; all our forks are silver.’ “Oh, then, don’t 
feel alarmed; but I was dreadfully frightened, for I 
thought the fork was plated.”’ The next da ran- 
coise disappeared, taking all the forks with her. 
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Down IN A SALT Mrnz.—As we have been in the 
salt mine described below, and can testify to the 
truth of all that there is told, we publish it, and 
would ask our readers if they are ever in the neigh- 
borhood of Salzburg not to omit visiting the salt 
mines. They will receive a new sensation by doing 
s0:— 

“The fine old town of Salzburg, lying between 
Munich and Vienna, and on the route from the latter 
city to Innsbruck and Italy, seems now to be some- 
what neglected by visitors, though the historic seat 
of the Bishop-Princes has interest both ancient and 
modern. The castle, the numberless churches, the 
house in which Mozart was born and that wherein 
he resided, his statue, and the museum containing 
relics of the master-singer of Salzburg, have in 
them much to charm students. Fof the generality 
there are excellent hotels, a good bathing establish- 
ment, which is frequented by the imperial and aris- 
tocratic families of Austria, a little theatre, etc., and 
in fact a good deal of amusement during the season, 
which lasts here, as elsewhere, from May till October. 
For the lovers of nature and the students of art (are 
not the two terms synonymous?) there is the ancient 
town hemmed on three sides by the now snow-tipped 
hills, clothed with dark green firs and with weepin 
irches turning toarich golden bue: there are quain 
old wooden bridges and tall houses, from which the 
Virginia creeper, now red in the tints which show 
that ‘autumn has come and set the leaves on fire,’ 
hangs luxuriantly. But one of the most interestin 
features of the whole neighborhood, and one whic 
I was glad to see, from a glance at the well-filled 
visitors’ beok, had by no means been neglected by 
Americans, is the famous salt mine of the Ddarren- 
berg, situated at Hallein, withinan easy drive of other 
objects of interest, as Pass Lueg, the waterfall of Gol- 
ling, and the Koenig's See (lake). This mine is, I 
am told, the second in size in Europe, being rather 
smaller than the Wielitzca mine near Cracow. The 
whole run is some twenty-four thousand feet in 
length, under the lovely hills of the Durrenberg. 
The drive from Hallien is quite a occupyin 
about one hour and a half, and tak ng you through 
a broad but narrowing = past the emperor’s 
chateau, with a lofty hill, on the sides of which deer 
were browsing, at the back; past the castle of the 
Grand Duke Albrecht, surrounded by a wide moat; 
and through a most beautiful extent of country. 
Hallein is a dirty but somewhat picturesque old 
town, but the little inn at which we stopped is fortu- 
nate in possessing an hostess whose manners are 
obliging. Here we waitéd while our permission was 
made out and a vehicle got ready to drag us up the 
steep hill. The carriage was a sort of low tumbril 
with four wheels, which tried to interlace in the 
most affectionate manner, and were only prevented 
from doing so (as it seeraed to me) by an arrange- 
ment which served both as a step and a drag upon 
occasion. The ascent of the lovely hill-side took 
about forty minutes, and our slow progzess seemed 
to give aes satisfaction to several most wretched- 
looking beggar women, to whom the most persistent 
enemy to indiscriminate almsgiving could not have 
found in his heart to refuse afew kreutzers. At last 
we reached the top of the Durrenberg, where isa 
really pretty village, inhabited, I believe, by the 
miners, who work from six in the morning till mid- 
day, and again from six P.M. until midnight, receiv- 
ing one guiden (about forty cents at present). They 
number some three hundred. There is here alsoa 
very pretty church. Our guide then conducted us 
to a room where we were provided with a costume 
suited to the work before us, consisting of a jacket 
and trousers of coarse white canvas, tied in at the 
waist, ankles, and wrists, and a small brown cap, in 
which I felt, and I believe looked, very like a con- 
vict. We were also provided with a sort of leather 
cushion and a large leather glove, made with only a 
thumb. Our guide then took a lantern, and provided 
us with a candle, and we set off at once down long 
passages and seemingly interminable galleries, sup- 
| ay by wooden pillars, and with the crystals of 
he salt gleaming, red and golden brown, and black 
and olive-green, above us like unquarried mar- 
bie. On we went under the floor of the church (a 
sort of foretaste of being buried), down more ga)- 
leries, with very commonplace wooden doors, and 
then down asteep descent y sliding along a machine 
like a ladder without rungs, the guide going in front 
and holding a rope, which at dance steadied us and 
regulated our speed. Now was the reason of the 





glove made plain; for, as there were six more of 


these descents to be accomplished, with long gal- 
leries between each, and a well or two as a sort of 
oasis in the salt desert, we should have cut our hands 
pretty considerably without it. Then— 


On a sudden, lo! the level lake. 


“Yes, actually here, under ground that we had 
already traversed, and over ground that we were 
so6n going to tread, at a distance of some six hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the surface of the earth, 
with the salt rock overarching it at about twelve 
feet from the surface, lay a lake some three hundred 
and sixty feet in length by two hundred and forty 
feet. Anything more weird, and at the same time 
more fascinating, I never saw, and never expect to 
see again; all around it, through the dark, little oil 
lamps gleamed and glimmered red, and on the other 
side—it was the other side, as we discovered after- 
wards, for at the time you could have no idea of the 
extent—gleamed more lamps far away, like the sig- 
nal lights of a railway on a foggy night. Our guide 
(whose kind attentions could not be described, and 
by no means rewarded by the sum given him in ex- 
cess of the three —_ legitimately exacted) then 
potated to something on the water, which looked 
ike a ferry boat bewitched, and we entered it to- 
.gether; he waved his Right three times, and we 
moved off with no sound of oars, and only a delicious 
gliding motion—no noise save the washing of the 
water cut by our bark. We blew out our licht, and 
the guide, kind as ever, did likewise. One could 
enot help meng J of neas when he descended 
(with a return ticket) to the Shades, and crossed the 
river Styx in company with Charon and the Sibyl of 
Cumeze. Insensibly as we neared the shore, and 
found that our means of progression had been a 
rope attached to a capstan and worked from this 
side, did I feel that I ought to see whether the penny 
which classic legend requires was in my mouth, and 
naturally did I seek to propitiate Charon. This was 
not difficult. Charon had not three throats, though 
if he had had them triple thirst would have been 
excusable in a salt mine, and was at once amenable 
to the dulcet influence of something wherewith to 
rocure Bavarian beer. Then one more look at the 
ake and one more descent, and then you mount on 
a plank with wheels and shafts, into which two boys 
get, one before and the other behind; and then off 
you set ata tremendous pace, pausing only to see 
daylight for the first time far ahead of you: a dim, 
eS e, golden star, but stjll daylight—and the two 
ys ‘striking out’ boldly and pluckily for it—and 
then you go.on again, and the arched top gleams 
above you, and salt drops fall on you, and damp 
walls look pretty in the subdued light; and then you 
come to the pit’s mouth, and you are told that you 
have had arun of 8000 feet, and you find that you 
have forgotten to take the time, and that the poor 
boys must be very tired, and that it is all over. 
You, on the contrary, fee Sorry but own that you 
would have given all your world y, wealth not to have 
missed it; but that would not do, for here are the 
boys, who must have a small portion of it, and the 
guide another, though he is trying not to laugh at 
the very different appearance you present in your 
damp canvas suit from that which you imagine you 
possess when you resume the superfluous clothin 
which was doffed before. And then you say good- 
by, and go down the hill, passing the salt streams on 
our way to the works, where they arrive long be- 
ore nek and then — guide takes you through 
the churchyard, pausing to dash a few drops overa 
wreath which adorns a little grave, and looking 
very pleased because you both take off your hats 
while he does so; and then you come to the salt 
works, and have to look as if you understood all 
that is said to you about it, and only succeed in being 
a thorough impostor and in not knowing more of the 
rocesses than the fact that the salt streams run 
nto the works, and are boiled in coppers heated red 
hot, and then, when the water has evaporated into 
steam, the salt remains as a sediment, and is rolled 
and blocked in due course; and you hear that 
ninety-six men are employed in the works. And 
then you bid your guide adieu, and make a note of 
the fact that Herr Wasmann is a guide whom you 
will recommend to your friends as pleasant, perse- 
vering, and most efficient, as well as amiable enough 
to call one florin nearly double his usual pay; and so 
you drive home to Salzburg. 


“Sam, did you ever see the Catskill Mountains?” 
“No, sah; but I’ve seen ’em kill mice.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosas & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE above suburban residence was designed and 


built near Pittsburg for Mr. Albert Dilworth. It is 
very much admired, and is a comfortable residence. 
It stands upon low groupd, and had we known it, 
we could have improved ‘its effects. We should al- 
ways have a clear knowledge of the situation that 








FIRST STORY. 


the building is to occupy, that we may adjust its 
proportions and insure the beauty resident in the 
design. Weare preparing for the press a grammar 
of art and architecture which we cail the American 
Ovo law. Itisa system of lines from harmony and 
contrast, quantity, and character. The work will 
be very valuable to all persons—the architect, artist, 
carpenter, and builder. Unerring laws governing 
these principles are as emphatical proven as are the 
laws voverning music, sculpture, oratory, ete., and 
nothing will be taken for granted, but all positions 
will be proven by geometry and mathematies. It is 
a law of evolution, and as trees grow, so should ar- 





tistic forms. Discord and harmony are as definable 
in lines as they are in music. The work will be five 
doliars a copy. 

We have ready our book of designs which we 
will send to any point in the United States or Cana- 
das per mail upon the receipt of $3. It contains 
nearly a hundred different 
buildings. 

The above building is built 
of frame. It cost about ten 
thousand dollars, and is 
nicely finished, and consid- 
ered a success. The lower 
story is twelve feet; the sec- 
ond is eleven, with comfort- 
able servants’ rooms above. 

First Floor.—V vestibule ; 
H hall, 6 feet: P parlor, 14 
py 21 feet: L library, 14 by 
14 feet ; D dining-room, 14 by 
21 feet: K kitchen, 10 feet 5 
| inches by 21 feet; A porch. 


Second Floor.—PC princi- 


ee chamber, 12 feet 9 inches 
y 
SECOND STORY. 


21 feet: C chamber, 10 
feet 3 inches by 23 feet; C 
chamber 11 feet two inches 
by 13 feet; H hall; C cham- 
ber, 17 feet 8 inches by 14 
feet 2 inches; C chamber, 13 
feet 5 inches by 11 feet 10 
inches ; BR bath-room. 

A Smart Gre, but her action not to be com- 
mended :— 
“The sharpest so far this month is the Troy girl 
who makes her unsuspecting father the daily bearer 
of the sweet missives toa clerk in his office who has 
been forbidden to visit his employer’s house. She 
pins the letter in the old man’s cloak, and when he 
reaches the office and throws off the garment the 
clerk gets it and responds by the same carrier.” 


A WOMAN is generally more economical than a 
man, because her “ waist” is swaller. 
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She must rub up her accomplishments, 
Let’s see what she could do: 
For when at Madame D’ Arbiay’s 
She was thought to be quite * blue.” 
The ’ologies and sciences 
What need had she to recall? 
And as for vulgar arithmetic 
There would be no use at all. 


For if to count the dollars 
Much trouble should be found, 


CHATEAUX DES ESPAGNE. 


Madame, the lady-mother, . 
Oh, she heaved a long-drawn sigh 
As she thought upon the season, 
The end so very nigh. 
How she had —— the long, long winter, 
How she had worried, how she had toiled 
To marry off her daughter, 
Now to find that she was foiled. 


THERE was ve t excitement, 
The leaders of the ton 

Were put in great commotion 
By the arrival of a Don, 


A pie. proud Hidalgo 
ust from the court of Spain, 
Don Pedro Antonelli 
Was said to be his name. 


Leonora she determined, 
As soon as they did meet, 

She would have the valiant Spaniard 
A kneeling at her feet. 


No very great achievement, 

As ‘twas known throughout the town 
There was no richer heiress 

Than Leonora Brown. 


So merry sped the wooing, 
And fast the time did go; 
Madame, she was in raptures 
A-preparing the trousseau. 


The Don, the time beguiling, 
Such wondrous tales did tell 
To Nora, all confiding. 
Whom he always called ma belle. 


That he came of lofty lineage 
From the heart of old Castile, 

That his ancestors were known to be 
All men as true as steel. 


That he had left his native country 
In disgust and in disdain, 

To share the hapless exile 
Of the King and Queen of Spain. 


That he was waiting here so patiently 
All sorrowfully alone ; 
The issue of a coup d’etdt 
Whick would place him near the throne. 


And Leonora mused bo soe 

The hour when she should reign 
Triumphantly as chatelaine 

In realms Chateaux des Espagne. 


Of the robes of point d’ Alengon, 
Of silks of lustrous hue; 

Of royal parple velvet, 
Of liquid azure blue. 


And ther the caeiee jewels, 
With settings rich and rare; 
The grand heraldic coronal 
She would wear upon her hair. 


Should the weather there prove fitful, 
Oh, no, she need not fear ; 

She would need no aqua seutem, 
She would wrap up in Cashmere. 


Such old and costly laces. 
Mantillas of real thread, 

Which she would throw so gracefully 
Around her pretty head. 


A fan, of course wao ever heard 
Of Spanish Donna yet 

Without this one accompaniment? 
Ah! then those eyes of jet. 


And could she find an artist 
With the talismanic skill 

Of Velasquez or Murillo 
(Oh, never mind the bill), 


He should paint her picture, 
And home it should be sent; 
Gurney would have it photographed 
(Of course with her consent). 


The Don he had suggested 
That the ladies allin Spain 
Were thought to be so clever, 
Her duty now was plain. 
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She would adopt the English custom, 
Which weighs them by the pound. 


The pa and painting 
In oils and in pastel; 

And certainly for dancing 
All said she could excel. 


And when she made her debit 

She charmed them with her voice ; 
And as for instrumental, 

Why, “twas only take your choice. 


All sorts and kinds of pieces— 
A wondrous repertoire— 

She was the exhibition pupil 
At the grand conservatoire. 


One night, to charm Don Pedro, 
A classic piece began; 

Some choice tid-bit or morceau, 
I believe it was Chopin. 


In agony he beg ed 
That she would play no more; 

Such harsh, discordant music 
Was certainly a bore. 


For Spanish ears were so attuned 
To an ethereal strain, 

That heavy German music 
Gave him such exquisite pain. 


’Twas only fit for Northern hordes, 
Or tribes of men Sclavonic ; 

He never could by any means 
Attend a Philharmonic. 


Ma belle should hear the Spanish lute, 
By the gentle Guadelquiver ; 

The tinkling of the castanet— 
Or il Zingara’s zither. 


Alas! too soon ma belle did find, 
With sorrow and with pain, 

That all these brilliant visions 
Were but Chateaux des Espagne. 


On dit, how true I know not, 

That Don Pedro was a myth; 
That he was a vile adventurer, 

And his name it was—John Smith! 


So madame in sighs bewailing 
For hopes which were in vain; 
Ma belle in tears dissolving 
Her dream—Chateaux des mouoape. 
A. E. PALMER. 
“Go straight on, and don’t mind enemies, If the 
getin your way, walk around them regardless of their 
spite. A celebrated character who was surrounded 
by enemies used to remark, ‘ They are sparks which, 
if you do not blow, will go out of themselves.’ ‘ Live 
down prejudice,’ was the Iron Duke’s motto. Let 
this be your feeling while endeavoring to live down 
the scandal of those who are bitter against you. If 
you stop to dispute, you do but as they desire, and 
open the way for more abuse. Let the poor fellow 
talk—there will be a reaction if you do but perform 
ta duty ; and_ hundreds who were once alienated 
rom you will flock to you and acknowledge their 
error. 


We should like to see an instance of one coming to 
youand acknowledging his error, let alone the flocks. 


Tue Best PartTNERS.—For Thirst, the cleverest 
and most indulgent; for Dancing, the hancsomest, 
and the most amusing; for Business, the steadiest, 
the wealthiest, and the most attentive ; and for Mar- 
riage—one who combines the qualities of all the 
Three. 

A POET was annoyed when hé found this line: 
“Where are the dead, the vanished dead?” pub- 
lished as follows: ‘* Where are the dead, the var- 
nished dead?” 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS FOR 1873. 

Among the novelties of the season, which we con- 
sider the most desirable, are the foliowing, which 
can be raised from seed; Two new varieties of Celo- 
sia (cockscomb) which come highly recommended 
from Germany; one is called Tom Thumb from its 
dwarf habit, growing only five or six inches high, 
and forming large combs of a splendid crimson color. 
Another dwarf variety of an entirely novel and dis- 
tinct color, Copper Chamois, is said to be very beau- 
tiful. A third variety comes from London, and is 
described of a compact, pyramidal form, and bushy 
habit, profusely branched, each leading branch being 
tipped with a small spike of bright crimson flowers. 
As a bedding and sub-tropical plant, it will take a 
high rank from its fine habit and rich coloring: it is 
ealled Celosia Huttonii. The next novelty is from 
Japan, the land of flowers, and perhaps no plant ex- 
cept the Lilium Auratum, also from Japan, ever 
created a greater sensation in England than the 
Primula Japonica, or as it is there styled, the Queen 
of Primroses; it is said to be perfectly hardy in Eng- 
land, the leaves resemble the English Primrose, but 
are larger; the flowers are produced on a tall scape, 
in whorls, the color being a rich, rosy purple, with a 
dark eye. A peculiarity of this plant is that the seed 
germinates very slowly, and will remain for months 
in the ground before so doing. We have also a new 
variety of that favorite flower, the Pansy, or Hearts- 
ease, called Emperor William, its distinguishing 
qualities are its brilliant color of splendid ultrama- 
rine blue, with well-defined eye of purple violet, and 
the great consistency of its large blooms borne well 
above the foliage- 

Among new plants may be mentioned the Amor- 
phophalus Rivierii, received from Paris, where it is 
used as a decorative plant, the foliage being beauti- 
ful. Diplopappus Chrysophillus, introduced by L. 
Van Houtte, of Ghent, is a beautiful dwarf ever- 
green shrub; the plant hasa health-like appearance ; 
the foliage is covered with a yellow dust similar to 
the Golden Ferns. Another rare plant is the Musa 
Ensete, the great Abyssinian Banana; the foliage is 
magnificent. This beautiful plant is one of the most 
attractive objects in the grand parks of Paris. A 
New White Salvia, a variety of the Scarlet Sage. 
New Violet, Marie Louise. Several new double ge- 
raniums, with New Zonale Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Roses, ete., forms one of the largest and most attrac- 
tive list of seeds and plants ever offered to the public. 
All of which may be found in Dreer’s Garden Calen- 
dar for 1873. Mailed to all who inclose a stamp to 
my address. 

Henry A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





In London they have a woman’s dress association. 
By the by here are two declarations of the above so- 
ciety, to be signed by members :— 


“Declaration I. (On entering) I certify that I will 
conscientiously obey the rules of the ‘ Women’s Dress 
Association’ as far as lies in my power. I will not 
spend more money upon dress than I can honestly 
afford, nor bein debt. Declaration IT. (Aftera year’s 
membership) I certify that I have obeyed the rules 
of the Women’s Dress Association since I became a 
member, so far asit has been in my power, and Iam 
not in debt.” All that is required of a member on 
as is a subscription of 5s. and a promise to keep 

1e rules, 


“LOOK here, ma!” said a young lady who had re- 
cently commenced taking lessons in painting of an 
eminent artist: ‘‘see my painting: “can you tell me 
what it is?’ Ma, after looking at it some time, an- 


swered, “ Well, it is either a cow or a rosebud—I’m 
sure I can’t tell 


which.” 
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GAMES, Eto. 
THE WEATHERCOCKS. 


THE four corners of the room are nameéd after the 
four cardinal points, viz., North, South, East, and 
West. The leader of the game takes the part of 
Eolus, or the Wind, and stands in the centre of the 
room; the other players ranging themselves in one 
or more files. The game begins by Eolus pointing 
to one of the points from which the wind is supposed 
to blow, at the same time calling out its name, to 
which the other players must respond by immediately 
turning in the oppeese direction. For instance, if 
the wind cries ‘“* North,” the “ Weathercocks” must 
turn to the south, and so on. At the word “ Tem- 
pest,” every one must turn around three times, re- 
turning afterwards sey to their former position. 
At the word “ Variable,” they must balancer back- 
wards and forwards until the wind adds the name 
of one of the cardinal points, “ West” for instance, 
when they must slowly turn to the east, instead of, 
as before, whirting rapidly in the direction opposite 
to the one indicated. When the wind names a point 
Jacing the one then occupied by the Weathercocks, 
instead of obeying his commands they remain mo- 
tionless. Any mistake is, of course, punished by the 
payment of a forfeit. 


BOUTS-RIMES. 


This game requires some little cleverness and 

wer of rhyming. Four or more words are chosen, 
orming alternate rhymes, and this skeleton verse 
each member of the company has to fill up to the best 
of his or her ability. The choice of a subject is gene- 
rally left tothe fancy of the writers, but is sometimes 
given, which of course considerably increases the 
difficulty of the task. We subjoin an example, in 
which the subject given was “ Remembrance,” and 
the termination of each line as follows :— 


“ Remembrance.” 


I would that I had never gazed on thee, 
Since such sweet witchery doth to thee belong, 
Or that thy memory could be to me 
Faint as the murmur of a distant song. 
Why does thy image in the noonday come? 
Why, in the hush of midnight, art thou nigh? 
Like ray of sunlight in the living tomb 
Of him who waits his summons forthto die. 
I know that not a smile will e’er repay 
My worship, yet I bow befor thy shrine; 
That from thy thoughts my name has passed away, 
Yet I remember every look of thine. 
Low at thy feet I lay my broken lute ; 
Its song was thine, be thine its ruin too; 
Its tuneful chords are now forever mute— 
They burst in bidding thee a last adieu. 


THE BOUQUET. 


Each player chooses a flower, the name of which 
she secretly confides to the leader of the game, who 
writes them all down upon a card. She then turns 
to her right-hand _ neighbor, saying, “ Lhave a bou- 

uet, composed of such and such flowers (naming 
them); which one will you select, and what use will 
you make of it?’ Her companions, one after an- 
other, choose a flower, and state what they will do 
with it. When all have done this, the leader of the 
_— declares aloud the persons by whom each 

ower is personated. 
Example. 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I have here a charming 
bouquet, composed of a bunch of violets, a white 
camelia, a damask Tose, a sprig of jessamine, a pink 
rosebud, a brown imperial, a branch of hops, a yel- 
low dahlia, a blue campanula, and a Scotch thistle. 
Which flower will you select, and what will you do 
with it?” 

A Lady. I choose the damask rose, and will wear 
it in my hair. \ 

A Gentleman. And I the bunch of violets, and will 
put them in a vase on my table. 

When the round of the company has been thus 
made, the leader reveals the names of those person- 
ating the different flowers, by saying— : 

“The damask rose is Mr. , whom you, Miss 
have chosen to wear in your hair. The bunch 
of violets is Miss , who is to be placed in a vase 
on Mr. "s table,” etc. etc. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. ; 

In sending MS. to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is sufficient. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. : 

All persons requiring aaswers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 4 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 


least two months previous to the date of publication | 


of that number. 

Faith Derrick.—Articles accepted. 

“The Promise.”—No letter; no stamps. Don’t 
know who or where it is from. We take no notice 
of articles received that are not accompanied witha 
letter and stamp. 

K. W. S., New Haven.—No letter; no stamp. 

Mrs. A. M. R.—We do not reply to letters unless a 
stamp is sent. Persons, particularly writing on 
their own business, should alw ays send a stamp. 

“A Warning.”’—Wrote author at Newark, N. J., 
December 7th, 1872. Letter returned. What does 
it mean? 

“The Pictures.’”’-—No stamp; no letter. 

Mrs. W., Hermatite, Mo.—Articles declined. No 
stamps. 

E. J. L.—1. We know of no difference, unless a 
public one is a charity. 2. She should thank him, 
and say she would be pleased to have his escort. 
Decline with thanks, saying it will not be convenient 
for you to have company. 3. It is proper enough, 
but rather abrupt. 4. The gentleman generally 
does the inviting; if a lady does invite a gentleman, 
she should endeavor in some way to procure tickets 
at her own expense, unless she is related or engaged 
to him. 

E. M.—Russia leather derives its well-known odor, 
and its power of withstanding the attacks of insects, 
and the progress of decay, from its being manufac- 
tured with oil obtained from the destructive distilla- 
tion of the bark of the birch. 

W. R. T.—“A little bird told me,” comes from 
Ecclesiastes, x. 20: “ For a bird of the sea shall carry 
the voice, and that which hath wings shail tell the 
matter.” 

Beatrice.—Becomingness is not considered now. 
The hair is all arranged very high. 

$. E. R.—We here give you the explanation as 
found in the definition of terms used in Knitting: 
To pass the thread over is to make a stitch, by pass- 
ing the thread over the needle before and after a 
seamed stitch. Slip a stitch is to change it from 
one needle to another without knitting it. 

W. D. R.—Don’t know of any work of the kind. 

R. F. R.—We do not publish acrostics. 

Rosa.—Your case is not an uncommon one. In 
most instances parents form the more correct esti- 
mate, and you willin all probability find your gain 
in being guided by their decision. 

Lucy.—Cocoa, it is said, has a tendency to fatten. 
Coffee would not do so. 

Mrs. W. A. J. M.—Sent pattern January 4th. 

L. J.—Sent box goods by express 4th. 

Mrs. M. MeD.—Sent box 4th. 

Mrs. C. M.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. 8. E.—Sent chain 6th. 

Miss W.—Sent curls 6th. 

Miss L. J.—Sent book 7th. 

Dr. J. F.—Sent instruments 7th. 

Mrs. H.—Sent ribbons 7th. 

Mrs. D. T. 8.—Sent wiggen 10th. 

Miss J. R.—Sent ring 15th. 

Miss A. 8S. D.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Miss M. A.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. M. J. T.—Sent lead comb 16th, 

Mrs. W. O.—Sent hair chain 18th. 

Mrs. D.—Sent music 20th. 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. R. W.—Sent patterns 20th, 

D. W. C.—Sent lace veil 2ist. 

tt. A.—Sent cap 2ist. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 

Subscribers will please understand that when they 
| send their letters by an express company they must 
| pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
| the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
| post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
| A. GopEY. The rates for postal money orders as 
| established by law are as follows:— 

“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
; not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
| ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
| cents; over $0 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 

AN Engligh {court paper has the following curi 
ous advertisement :— 

“A piece of Queen Victoria’s wedding cake, cut off 
and tied up by the late painter in ordinary, and writ- 
ten on by him, to be exchanged for a dining-room 
table-cloth, or low tea-table, gilt legs, or good ex- 
change desired.” 

There are fools enough to nibble at that piece of 
cake. It has the smell of royalty about it. 











AN UNKNOWN BENEFACTOR.—The man who plants 
a birch tree little knows what he is conferring upon 
posterity. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fushion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of gray silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise ; the skirt is trimmed with a side 
plaiting of the silk, headed by a band of brown silk 
and brown bows; a ruffle of brown silk falls below 
the plaiting. Polonaise is cut in points, bound with 
brown silk; the front of waist and skirt is of brown 
silk, as is also the back. Short cape of gray silk, 
with puffed sleeve of brown silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of black silk, made with a 
long train; polonaise of cherry-colored silk, cut in 
scallops, bound and edged with fringe. It is cut to 
show a vest of black silk, has a basque in the back, 
and open sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs, with sil- 





ver Marguerites in it. 
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Fig. 3.—Evening dress of light blue silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a scant 
ruffle of silk scalloped, headed by a flounce of black 
thread lace. Overskirt made with an apron front, 
and deep in the back, trimmed with lace, and a 
ruche of silk, pink roses and foliage down the sides. 
Basque waist cut low surplice; short sleeves, with 
white muslin and lace on neck and arms; bouquets 
on shoulders, and to fasten dress in front. Hair ar- 
ranged in curls, with half wreath of pink roses ar- 
ranged in them. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of ecru-colored silk, made 
with one skirt, the front breadth being en tablier 
with lace insertion, finished with passementerie or- 
naments. Overskirt of black figured lace, trimmed 
with a thread lace. Corsage cut low surplice ; puffed 
sleeves, covered over with net, and edged with lace. 
Pink roses, and gold lace in hair. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of lilac silk; 
the lower skirt trimmed with a ruffle of the same; 
the overskirt and capes cut in points and embroid- 
ered. Bonnet of lilac silk, trimmed with feathers, 
and lace veil fastened on it. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, the underskirt 
made of black silk, trimmed with one ruffle, headed 
with a band of silk, and a heavy knotted fringe. 
The overskirt and deep basque are of black Cash- 
mere, trimmed with silk and fringe. Bonnet of 
black straw, trimmed with black velvet and pink 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of six years old ; the under- 
skirt is of gray Cashmere, the edge of skirt cut in 
turrets, and bound with blue velvet. 
of heavy blue corded silk, trimmed with silk braid. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and blue 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.— Walking dress of bronze-colored silk, 
made with two skirts; the lower one plain, the upper 
one trimmed with a plaiting of the same. Sacque 
made of silk to match dress, covered with braiding, 
and edged with a heavy silk fringe. Bonnet of silk 
to match the dress, trimmed with black lace and 
blue feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress, made of two shades of brown 
silk and Cashmere; the lower skirt is of silk of the 
darker shade, trimmed with three bands of silk; 
the capes are deep, and form the overskirt. They 
are of Cashmere, of a lighter shade, are cut in points 
on the edge, and are embroidered. The bonnet is of 
the two shades of silk, trimmed with lace and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of black Cashmere, made with two 
skirts, each skirt finished with heavy embroidery. 
Tight-fitting sacque, finished with embroidery to 
correspond with the skirts. Hat of blue silk, trimmed 
with velvet and pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for miss of fifteen, of tea-colored 
silk, made with one skirt and polonaise ; the skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle, sealloped top and bottom, 
bound with silk, the polonaise scalloped to corre- 
spond. Hat of silk, to match dress, trimmed with 
bine feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl of four years, the lower 
skirt of striped crimson and black silk; the over- 
dress of gray Cashmere, with crimson sash. Hat of 
gray, trimmed with crimson velvet and feather. 

Fig. &—Dress of dark green silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed to represent a court train, with a 
puff and plaiting of silk ; deep basque waist, trimmed 
to correspond. Bonnet of black lace, and dark 


green ribbon and feathers. 


The overdress 


Fig. 9.—Dress of black silk and Cashmere; the 
| 


| lower skirt is of Cashmere cut in points, with a 


plaiting of Cashmere below them. Overdress and 


' 
plain corsage of Cashmere, with a small round cape, 
] 


all to be trimmed with silk. Black hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Visiting dress of sage green silk, the 
lower skirt trimmed with two rows of trimming, 
made of silk of a darker.shade. Polonaise, with 
revers of darker silk, trimmed with a narrow ruffle 
of the silk. Bonnet of the color of the dress, trimmed 
with blue flowers, feather, and black lace. 


SECOND SIDE, AND PAGES 217 AND 220. 

Fig. 1.—Ladies’ chemise, made with a yoke formed 
of tucks and insertion, edged top and bottom with a 
Valenciennes lace. The sleeve is merely a band of 
linen edged with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ black Cashmere sacque, covered 
with braiding, the edge finished with feather trim- 
ming and fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Morning cap. The foundation of this cap is 
a piece of three-cornered net, which is covered in the 
centre with close bouvillonnés; an upright quilling of 
Valenciennes lace, with a deep Vandyke at the edge, 
ornaments the front; the ribbon is green velvet, ar- 
ranged in clusters of upright loops; a green velvet 
band encircles the top. 

Fig. 4.—Swimming belt of bootstrapping orna- 
mented with embroidery. Belts of this kind are used 
by children or grown-up people in learning to swim. 
They consist of a strong gray bootstrapping thirty- 
two inches long and three and a half inches wide, 
ornamented with scarlet braid and point russe in 
scarlet wool, and lined with red flannel. To each 
end of the belt is fastened a brass ring about one and 
a half inch in diameter, through which the strapping 
is passed, and finely stitched down on the wrong 
side. Through these rings the swimming rope is 
drawn according to illustration. The edges of the 
belt may either be bound with braid, or finished with 
a ruche of braid, the color being adapted to the color 
of the bathing costume. 

Fig. 5.—Bow for the hair, made of blue China crape, 
trimmed with blue silk fringe and white lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of blue 
silk, the underskirt is trimmed with four bands of a 
darker shade of silk; the polonaise is trimmed with 
the same, and a sash of the darker shade fastened at 
the side. Hat of the two shades. 

Fig. 7.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of dark 
green cloth, trimmed with silk braid and buttons, 
heavy silk cord around the armholes, fastened with 
a bow of cord and tassels. Hat of black straw. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for little girl, made of blue and white 
striped poplin, cut gored, buttoned up the front, cut 
in scallops, and hound with blue silk. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for boy, of black and white check 
cassimere ; the jacket is bound with black silk braid. 

Fig. 10.—Small fancy cap for lady, made of blue 
ribbon and point appliqué lace. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ corset, embroidered, with lace 
edging the upper part. 

Fig. 12.—This ornament may be worn either for a 
headdress or as an agraffe to the bodice. It is of dead 
gold and diamonds; the bow entirely diamonds. 

Fig. 13.—Jet ornament for the hair, consisting of 
an upper and lower cordon. These beads diminish 
in size as they approach the ends: by means of a 
double black pin this coronet can be easily and se- 
curely fastened on the head. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ house apron with bib front, made 
of fine white linen braided, and edged with a narrow 
ruffie. 





Fig. 15.—Fashionable mode of trimming a sleeve ; 
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our model is of striped silk, trimmed with silk of a | folds of crape trim the dresses, according to the 


solid color. 

Fig. 16.—Cuffs of striped linen, with strap of linen 
passed through buckle. 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ chemise yoke, made of muslin in- 
sertion divided by lace insertion, and finished with 
lace edging. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ Russia leather belt, with umbrella 
hook of oxidized silver fastened at the side. 

Figs. 19, 20, and 21.—Tortoise-shell comb and hair- 
pins. Fig. 19 is a high comb of transparent tortoise- 
shell, to be worn at the back of the head. Figs. 20 
and 21 are hair-pins of tortoise-shell made in the 
form of rapiers, ornamented at the hilt with devices 
in tortoise-shell. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of black straw, trimmed with blue 
feather and velvet. 

Fig. 23.—Hat of lilac China crape, trimmed with 
ribbon, feather, and black lace. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of bronze-colored silk, trimmed 
with ribbon, feather, and black lace. 

Fig. 25.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with rib- 
bon and black feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Infants’ hood, made of white satin em- 
broidered and trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
insertion. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of gray silk, trimmed with gray fea- 
thers, tipped with blue and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 28.—Cloak, with cape of black Cashmere, 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. 

Fig. 29.—Hair bow of lilac silk and black velvet. 
The fan-shaped rosette, the bows, and knot are of 
lilac silk cuton the cross; the rosette is ravelled out 
at one side, and the other arranged in plaits on a 
semi-circular foundation, and to this are attached 
three bows and two long ends of one and a half inch 
wide black ribbon velvet, according to illustration. 

Fig. 30.—Ladies’ night cap, made of fine linen, 
trimmed with band scalloped, and finished with a 
ruffle scalloped across the top. 

Fig. 31.—The Robat collar and habit shirt, made 
of linen, to be worn with an open dress. 

Fig. 32.—Fancy collar to wear with an open dress, 
made of thin muslin, Valenciennes lace, and inser- 
tion. A bow of colored ribbon fastens it at the waist. 

Fig. 33.—Ladies’ sash of violet-colored silk, the 
centre is made of the silk ravelled out, and formeil 
into a rosette, the ends are finished with fringe. 

Fig. 34. — Neck-handkerchief, made of blue silk, 
embroidered and trimmed with silk fringe. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


WE are so frequently asked to give some hints 
about mourning, that we feel we must in a meas- 
ure endeavor to comply with the wishes of many 
of our readers. and do what we can. But we think 
we hear some of our fair correspondents inquire, 
why should there be any difficulty in giving hints 
upon the subject desired? The difficulty is this: 
We have so little to say upon the subject, except 
for very deep mourning, that is different from 
the directions for an ordinary toilet. We regret to 
say it (for, in our eyes, if mourning is assumed, it 
should be plain and neat, not elaborately trimmed), 
but a mourning dress differs from an ordinary one 
only in the color, and, alas! not often in that, for 
black, spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
remains the first choice with most persons. Bomba- 





zine is still the first choice for deep mourning, and 
for the first dress for widows it is literally covered 
with English crape, each gore of the dress and por- 
tion of the waist having a duplicate piece of crape, 
cut out with the bombazine, and all sewed together 
in the seams. For ordinary wear, broad or narrow | 





fancy of the wearer. As before stated, the dresses 
are not made differently, but for deepor first mourn- 
ing, crape is used; heretofore the material has 
trimmed most dresses, now crape is used, for plait- 
ings, pipings, folds, and even ruffles, which are cer- 
tainly inappropriate. A kilt plaiting of crape, or 
alternate plaits of crape and the dress goods, forms 
a pretty, neat trimming, aud can be made narrow, 
or to entirely cover the skirt to within an eighth of 
a yard of the basque. Fichu capes of crape are 
worn over the waists of the dresses; they are lined 
with a stiff foundation. It consists of a bias band of 
crape three inches wide, slightly shaped to fit the 
back of the neck, and crossed in front like a fichu. 
Plain vests of crape are laid on the basque, and 
plain cuffs of crape, cut square, are also used. The 
basque is generally cut a plain Shape, high in the 
throat, with buttons of crape up the front. Bonnets 
of double English crape are worn, simply trimmed 
with folds, the veil, usually one and a quarter yard 
long, is hemmed at the bottom, and fastened on 
the bonnet, with a drawing string run through the 
top. This veil is afterwards fastened at the side in 
plaits by a jet ornament. Black undressed kid 
gloves, or ordinary kid gloves, with long wrists, fas- 
tened by three or four buttons, are most generally 
worn. Crape collars are but little worn; white is 
most generally worn around the neck; two side- 
plaited frills of crape lisse, or else puffs of tarlatane 
are worn. For morning wear a plain collar of white 
linen. For the house, a pretty necktie that dispenses 
with a collar is made of very fine white tarlatane 
or organdy. It is about an eighth wide, and a yard 
long, with tucks in the square ends; this is passed 
around the neck, and tied in a bow in front. Jet 
ornaments are worn, and can be purchased in end- 
less variety; some of the sets consist of pin, ear- 
rings, necklace, bracelets, comb, and buekle, and 
are exceedingly beautiful. We have given several 
designs for jet ornaments in the magazine lately. 
For light mourning it is unnecessary to give any 
hints. We may, however, state that purple is not 
now worn, black, white, and gray being more fash- 
ionable. 

The rage for embroidery on dresses, instead of be- 
ing on the decline, is decidedly on the increase. All 
this exquisite work is done by hand; at what cost to 
eyesight may be guessed, and what cost to the 
pocket. But it is very beautiful. The new designs 
have a beauty that can only be attained by a tasteful 
French workwoman in their reproduction. Ferns 
that fairies might have traced with “sightless” fin- 
gers; flowers that Queen Mab might have worn on 
her airy robes, and rich clusteis of foliage; fruits 
with birds, butterflies—oh, what lovely winged won- 
ders!—and the nitation, in what seems almost 
magical precision of gorgeously tinted feathers, 
such as those of the pheasant or peacock—all these 
lovely and brilliant things, worthy, indeed, to be 
imitated, dazzle the eye on some of the elegant 
robes seen. We cannot refrain from adding a de- 
scription of a robe made by Worth, the celebrated 
Parisian dressmaker. Imagine a robe of white 
satin, of the richest description, upon which, from 
the edge of the train up to within aninch or so of the 
waist, swarms of the most beautiful butterflies, in 
the loveliest hues imaginable, seem to disport them- 
selves. About the edge of the train there are some 
large birds. On one knee a bird, with long, lithe 
feathers in his tail, is complacently perched. The 
waist of this dress is similarly embroidered, and the 
butterflies run up one shoulder and down again on 
a crossed piece, crossing the right shoulder and run- 
ning over to the left side of the belt. This is very 
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odd and pretty. The band does not cover the shoul- 
der, but edges it. On the left shoulder is an enor- 
mous scarf, almost a cloak, of white zephyr lace, 
that looks like a fleecy cloud. This is intended to 
bear an agraffe of jewels. To accompany this dress, 
a butterfly comb of parti-colored precious stones has 
been made. We are told that it required one year 
to embroider this dress; and in looking at it, one 
might suppose that it required at least five or six. 
We refrain from stating the price, but will say that 
only such fortunes as the buyer is so fortunate to 
possess, allows of such purchases. 

A new style of work in embroidery is now being 
very extensively used, and it is quite the fashion for 
ladies todo. The patterns are traced over fine net, 
are then embroidered in satin stitch, and point de 
plumes with exqyjsitely shaded silks. The net is 
afterwards cut away all around the outlines, the 
pattern tacked over the material it is designed to 
ornament, and then finely stitched on the wrong 
side, so that the stitches do not show on the right 
side. This is a novel and effective trimming, which 
will prove far less expensive than most if worked at 
home. And apropos of this, we may as well add 
that embroidering on net is the great furore just 
now in the way of fancy work. Ladies embroider 
lamp shades, watch pockets, fancy baskets, etc., of 
coarse net with colored wool. The articles are af- 
terwards neatly lined with silk or satin. 

Double faced ribbons are very much in vogue for 
all trimmings. Velvet ribbons are satin on the op- 
posite side, and moire ribbons become taffetas when 
turned the other way. 

Among the most beautiful articles for evening 
wear, white Cashmere sacques take the lead. Some 
of these are quilted with white satin and edged with 
feather trimming. Others are embroidered in a 
creamy floss and finished with a deep white Yak lace. 
Next to the all white come the white cloaks embroi- 
dered in colored silks. The imitations are exquisite 
palms, resembling those of India shawls, gay wreaths 
of autumnal leaves, pansies, moss rosebuds, and 
shaded green vines, with brilliant blossoms. Many 
of these garments are fastened with large clasps of 
oxidized silver, bearing griffins and Egyptian heads. 

We will give a few hints upon wedding dresses, as 
next month is a favorite one for weddings, and we 
hope the hints may prove useful to many of our read- 
ers. A very elegant wedding dress seen, is made of 
heavy corded silk ; the train has several skirts of silk 
and tulle draped effectively on the back to display 
wide flounces of point lace, with which it is almost 
covered. Around the bottom of the skirt, where it 
comes in contact with the floor,are some gathered 
silk flounces; above these the lace is placed, not 
straight around the skirt, but after the most fanciful 
arrangement. It forms a double apron in front, 
while in the back it forms a cascade from the belt. 
For heading to the lace flounces are upright plaitings 
of silk gauze and tulle, on which are thick vines of 
orange flowers, long garlands of buds and blossoms, 
with occasionally a tiny green orange, and many 
drooping sprays. The corsage is low and pointed, 
with a bertha of lace and clusters of blossoms. An- 
other dress was of sheeny white satin, with a tablier 
and scalloped’ flounces of satin, tulle plaitings, and 
orange garlands. The haif low basque waist had 
short puffed sleeves, with a rich garniture of point 
lace and orange flowers. The bridemaids dresses 
were ef the white Chambery gauze, that is now pre- 
ferred above tulle for such occasions. The akirts 
were flounced very high, and had wide sashes of blue 
Faille so elaborately folded and draped that they were 
as effective as upper skirts. The half low basque 


waists had Grecian berthas made of the gauze. A 





very beautiful evening dress in this trousseau is of 
Azof green silk. The low-pointed bertha of white 
lisse puffs is finished by a fall of point duchesse lace ; 
amidst the puffs is a band of embroidered rosebuds 
and coquettish little bows of watered ribbon. The 
train has two narrow bias ruffles and a deep flouuce 
festooned at intervals to form Watteau or funnel- 
shaped folds on the upper part of the front, which 
is a tablier of two half circular rows of lace, headed 
by tulle embroidered with roses. The overskirt has 
an apron front, cut open to the belt to display the 
tablier Deneath. It is edged with lace and embroi- 
dery, hangs long and plain behind, and has a Wat- 
teau drapery on each side. 

The fashionable engraving for invitation and visit- 
ing cards is the long, angular handwriting now 
affected by ladies. Monograms are again revived, 
they have not been held in as much favor for the 
past year. They are made to match the engraving, 
and are very large and intricate—white monograms 
are used for wedding invitations. The note sheet for 
invitations is very large and almost square. Tying 
the cards of the bride and groom together is again in 
favor. The most fashionable form of invitation at 
present is thus: “Mr. and Mrs. Smith desire the 
pleasure of Miss Jones’s company,” and states the 
hour. Visiting cards are of unglazed Bristol board, 
quite small, and are placed in an envelope when 
handed to the servant at the door. There are fifteen 
or twenty shades of note paper, of the faintest possi- 
ble hues, shownas fashionable. Large square envel- 
opes are used, and the note sheet is merely doubled 
when placed inside. 

A fanciful chatelaine pocket of the dress material, 
or else of the fabrie with which it is trimmed, is con- 
venient and pretty with home dresses. When made 
of black velvet, this will serve with various dresses. 
This is merely a five-sided bag or pocket, made flat, 
with straight sides and a point below, pendent from 
two bias straps that are fastened on the right side of 
the belt under a bow of ribbon. White Swiss muslin 
cravat bows, with the edges trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes, are also prettily worn with house toilets. 
For fresh, clear complexions, fine sheer linen is ar- 
ranged in side plaits, and worn as a standing frill 
behind, while the corners in front are turned over 
after the fashion of English collars. A muslin bow 
or a jabot of lace or ribbon is then worn at the throat. 
For afternoon and evening house wear, we see aprons 
of a sheer white muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace laid over colored ribbon. 

The best protection for dress skirts on the ground 
is a box-plaiting three inches wide, made of wigging 
doubled. It is plaited into a binding, and is basted 
inside the facing of the dress, just at the edge, to 
keep the dress from touching the ground. Fine 
muslin plaitings are placed inside skirts of evening 
dresses. 

Morning wrappers are mostly made with the dou- 
ble Watteau fold behind, and may be worn flowing 
loosely, but is in best taste when belted by a band 
passed beneath the Watteau fold. <A pretty and 
simple mode of trimming, is to scailop the wrapper 
all around, letting the scallops fall over a side plait- 
ing of silk. Itis buttoned all up the front, a button 
being placed in each scallop: the belt is made of silk, 
and is fastened at the left side with loops and sash 
ends. For trousseaux wrappers are made of white 
Cashmere, lined through with thin silk of the color 
of trimming, which is usually blue or pink. The 
trimming consists of silk ruffles alternating with 
frills of white Yak lace. 

Next month we hope to be able to speak of spring 
novelties, and the goods which the cold weather so 
far has prevented from being seen. FASHION, 
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Fig. 3—Evening dress of light blue silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a secant 
ruftie of silk scalloped, headed by a flounce of black 
thread lace. Overskirt made with an apron front, 
and deep in the back, trimmed with lace, and a 
ruche of silk, pink roses and foliage down the sides. 
Basque waist cut low surplice; short sleeves, with 
white muslin and lace on neck and arms; bouquets 
on shoulders, and to fasten dress in front. Hair ar- 
ranged in curls, with half wreath of pink roses ar- 
ranged in them. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of ecru-colored silk, made 
with one skirt, the front breadth being en tablier 
with lace insertion, tinished with passementerie or- 
naments. Overskirt of black figured lace, trimmed 
with a thread lace. Corsage cut low surplice ; puffed 
sleeves, covered over With net, and edged with lace. 
Pink roses, and gold lace in hair. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of lilae silk; 
the lower skirt trimmed with a ruffle of the same; 
the overskirt and capes cut in points and embroid- 
ered. Bonnet of lilac silk, trimmed with feathers, 
and lace veil fastened on it. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

1.—Walking dress for lady, the underskirt 

of black silk, trimmed with one ruffle, headed 


with a band of silk, and a heavy knotted fringe. 





The overskirt and deep basque are of black Cash- 
mere, trimmed with silk and fringe. Bonnet of 
black straw, trimmed with black velvet and pink 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of six years old; the under 
skirt is of gray Cashmere, the edge of skirt cut in 
turrets, and bound with blue velvet. The overdress 


of heavy blue corded silk, trimmed with silk braid. 
Grav straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and blue 
feathers. 

Fi .— Walking dress of bronze-colored silk, 
mad ] 


e with two skirts; the lower one plain, the upper 
one trimmed with a plaiting of the same. Saecque 
made of silk to match dress, covered with braiding, 
and edged with a heavy silk fringe. Bonnet of silk 
to match the dress, trimmed with black lace and 
blue feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress, made of two shades of brown 
silk and Cashmere; the lower skirt is of silk of the 
darker shade, trimmed with three bands of silk; 
the capes are deep, and form the overskirt. They 
are of Cashmere, of a lighter shade, are cut in points 
on the edge, and areembroidered. The bonnet is of 
the two shades of silk, trimmed with lace and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of black Cashmere, made with two 
skirts, each skirt finished with heavy embroidery. 
Tight-fitting saeque, finished with embroidery to 
correspond with the skirts. Hat of blue silk, trimmed 
with velvet and pink roses. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for miss of fifteen, of tea-colored 
silk, made with one skirt and polonaise; the skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle, scalloped top and bottom, 
bound with silk, the polonaise scalloped to corre- 
spond. Hat of silk, to match dress, trimmed with 
blue feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl of four years, the lower 
skirt of striped crimson and black silk; the over- 
dress of gray Cashmere, with crimson sash. Hat of 
gray, trimmed with crimson velvet and feather. 

Fig. 8.—Dress of dark green silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed to represent a court train, with a 
puff and plaiting of silk ; deep basque waist, trimmed 
to correspond. Bonnet of black lace, and dark 
green ribbon and feathers. 


Fig. 9.—Dress of black silk and Cashmere: the 
lower skirt is of Cashmere cut in points, with a 
plaiting of Cashmere below them. Overdress and 
plain corsage of Cashmere, with a small round eape, 
all to be trimmed with silk. Black hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Visiting dress of sage green silk, the 
lower skirt trimmed with two rows of trimming, 
made of silk of a darker shade. Polonaise, with 
L narrow ruffle 
of thesilk. Bonnet of the color of the dress, trimmed 
with blue flowers, feather, and black lace. 


revers of darker silk, trimmed w 
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Fig. 1.—Ladies’ chemise, made with a yoke formed 
of tucks and insertion, edged top and bottom witha 
Valenciennes lace. The sleeve is merely a band of 
linen edged with lace 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ black Cashmere sacque, ¢overed 
with braiding, the edge finished with feather trim. 
ming and fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Morning cap. The foundation of this eap is 
ich is covered in the 


mnés; an upright quilling of 


a piece of three-cornered net, whi 
centre with close bows 
Valenciennes lace, with a deep Vandyke at the edge, 
ornaments the front; the ribbon is green velvet. ar- 
ranged in clusters of upright loops: a green velvet 


band encircles the top 





Fig. 4—Swimming belt of bootstrappi 


g ng orna. 
mented with embroidery. Belts of this] 


kind are used 
by children or grown-up people in leagning to swim 
They consist of a strong gray bootstrapping thirty 
two inches long and three and a half inches wide, 
d with searlet b tl and mt russe in 
l. To each 
end of the belt is fast \ t one and 
a half inch in diameter, through which the strapping 
is passed, and finely stitched down on the wrong 


ornament 








) 


scarlet wool, and lined with red f 


1 i brass rin 





side. Through these rings the swimming rope is 
drawn according to illustration. The edges of the 
belt may either be bound with braid, or finished with 


a ruche of braid, the color being adapted to the color 
of the bathing costume. 

Fig. 5.—Bow for the hair, made of blue China erape, 
trimmed with blue silk fringe and white lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of blue 
silk, the underskirt is trimmed with four bands of a 

the polonaise is trimmed with 
the same, and a sash of the darker shade fastened at 
the side. Hat of the two shades. 

Fig. 7.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of dark 
green cloth, trimmed with silk braid and buttons, 
heavy silk cord around the armholes, fastened with 
a bow of cord and tassels. Hat of black straw. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for little girl, made of blue and white 
striped poplin, cut gored, buttoned up the front, eut 
in scallops, and bound with blue silk. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for boy, of black and white check 
ecassimere ; the jacket is bound with black silk braid 

Fig. 10.—Small faney cap for lady, made of blue 
ribbon and point appliqué lace. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ corset,-embroidered, with lace 
edging the upper part. 

Fig. 12.—This ornament may be worn either fora 
headdress or as an agraffe to the bodice. It is of dead 
gold and diamonds; the bow entirely diamonds. 

Fig. 13.—Jet ornament for the hair, consisting of 
an upper and lower cordon. These beads diminish 
in size as they approach the ends: by means of a 
double black pin this coronet can be easily and se- 
curely fastened on the head. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ house apron with bib front, made 
of fine white linen braided, and edged with a narrow 
rufile. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable mode of trimming a sleeve; 


darker shade of silk; 
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our model is of striped silk, trimmed with silk of a 
solid color 

Fig. 16.—Cuffs of striped linen, with strap of linen 
passed through buckle. 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ chemise yoke, made of muslin in- 
sertion divided by lace insertion, and finished with 
lace edving. 

Fic. 18.—Ladies’ Russia leather belt, with umbrella 
100k of oxidized silver fastened at the side. 

Figs. 19, 20, and 21.—Torteise-shell comb and hair- 
pins. Fig. 19 is a high comb of transparent tortoise- 
shell, to be worn at the back of the head. Figs. 20 
and 21 are hair-pins of tortoise-shell made in the 
form of rapiers, ornamented at the hilt with devices 
in tortoise-shell. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of black straw, trimmed with blue 
feather and velvet. 

Fig. 23.—Hat of lilae China crape, trimmed with 
ribbon, feather, and black lace. 

Fig. 244.—Bonnet of bronze-colored silk, trimmed 
with ribbon, feather, and black lace. 


Fig. 25.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with rib- 
bon and black feathers. 

Fig. 2 Infants’ hood, made of white satin em- 
broidered and trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
insertion. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of gray silk, trimmed with gray fea- 
thers, tipped with blue and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 28.—Cloak, with eape of black Cashmere, 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. 

Fig. 29.—Hair bow of lilac silk and black velvet. 


The fan-shaped rosette, the bows, and knot are of 


lilae silk eut on the cross; the rosette is ravelled out 
at one side, and the other arranged in plaits on a 
semi-circular foundation, and to this are attached 
three bows and two long ends of one and a half inch 
wide black ribbon velvet, according to illustration. 

Fic. Ladies’ night cap, made of fine linen, 
trimmed with band sealloped, and finished with a 
t scalloped across the top. 

Fig. 31.—The Robat collar and habit shirt, made 
of li » be worn with an open dress. 

Fig. 32.—Faney collar to wear with an open dress, 
made of thin muslin, Valenciennes lace, and inser- 
tion. A bo colored ribbon fastens it at the waist. 

Fig. .—Ladies’ sash of violet-colored silk, the 
centre is made of the silk ravelled out, and formed 
into a rosette, the ends are finished with fringe. 

Fig. 34 Neck-handkerchief, made of blue silk, 


embroidered and trimmed with silk fringe. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

WE are so frequently asked to give some hints 
about mourning, that we feel we must in a meas- 
ure endeavor to comply with the wishes of many 
ulers, and do what we can. But we think 
we hear some of our fair correspondents inquire, 


ot ourr 


Why should there be any difficulty in giving hiuts 
upon the subject desired? The difficulty is this: 
We have so little to say upon the subjee except 
for very deep mourning, that is different from 


the 


say it 


lirections for an ordinary toilet. We regret to 
for, in our eyes, if mourning is assumed, it 
should be plain and neat, not elaborately trimmed), 
but a mourning dress differs from an ordinary one 
only in the color, and, alas! not often in that, for 
black, spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
remains the first choice with most persons. Bomba- 
zine is still the first choice for deep mourning, and 
for the first dress for widows it is literally covered 
with English crape, each gore of the dress and por- 
tion of the waist having a duplicate piece of crape, 
cut out with the bombazine, and all sewed together 
in the seams. For ordinary wear, broad or narrow 
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folds of crape trim the dresses, according to the 
fancy of the wearer. As before stated, the dresses 
are not made differently, but for deep or first mourn- 
ing, crape is used; heretofore the material has 
trimmed most dresses, now crape is used, for plait- 
ings, pipings, folds, and even rufiles, which are cer- 
tainly inappropriate. <A kilt plaiting of crape, or 
alternate plaits of crape and the dress goods, forms 
a pretty, neat trimming, and can be made narrow, 
or to entirely cover the skirt to within an eighti of 
a yard of the basque. Fichu capes of crape are 
worn over the waists of the dresses; they are lined 
with a stiff foundation. It consists of a bias band of 
crape three inches wide, slightly shaped to fit the 
back of the neck, and crossed in front like a fichu. 
Plain vests of ecrape are laid on the basque, and 
plain cuffs of crape, cut square, are also used. The 
basque is generally cut a plain shape, high in the 
throat, with buttons of erape up the front. Bonnets 


of double English erape are worn, simply trimmed 





with folds, the veil, usually one and a quarter yard 


| long, is hemmed at the bottom, and fastened on 


the bonnet, with a drawing string run through the 
top. This veil is afterwards fastened at the side in 
plaits by a jet ornament. Black undressed kid 
gloves, or ordinary kid gloves, with long wrists, fas- 
tened by three or four buttons, are most generally 
worn. Crape collars are but little worn; white is 
most generally worn around the neck; two side- 
plaited frills of ecrape li pulls of tarlatane 
are worn. For morning wear a plain collar of white 
linen. For the house, a pretty necktie that 
with a collar is made of very fine white tarlatane 
or organdy. It is about an eighth wide, and a yard 
long, with tucks in the square ends; this is passed 
around the neck, and tied in a bow in front. Jet 
ornaments are worn, and can be purchased in end- 
less variety; some of the sets consist of pin, ear- 
rings, necklace, bracelets, comb, and buckle, and 
are exceedingly beautiful. We have given several 
designs for jet ornaments in the magazine lately. 
For light mourning it is unnecessary to give any 
hints. We may, however, state that purple is not 
now worn, black, white, and gray being more fash- 
ionable. 

The rage for embroidery on dresses, instead of be- 
ing on the decline, is decidedly on the increase. All 
this exquisite work is done by hand; at what cost to 
eyesight may be guessed, and what cost to th 
pocket. But it is very beautiful. The new designs 
have a beauty that can only be attained by a tasteful 
French workwoman in their reproduction. Ferns 
taat fairies might have traced with “sightless” fin- 
gers; flowers that Queen Mab might have worn on 
her airy robes, and rich clusters of foliage; fruits 
with birds, butterflies—oh, what lovely winged won- 
ders!—and the imitation, in what seems almost 
magical precision of gorgeously tinted feathers, 
such as those of the pheasant or peacock—all these 
lovely and brilliant things, worthy, indeed, to be 
imitated, dazzle the eye on some of the elegant 
We cannot refrain from adding a de- 
scription of a robe made by Worth. the celebrated 
Parisian dressmaker. Imagine a robe of white 
satin, of the richest description, upon which, from 
the edge of the train up to within an inch or so of the 
waist, swarms of the most beautiful butterflies, in 
the loveliest hues imaginable, seem to disport them- 
selves. About the edge of the train there are some 
large birds. On one Knee a bird, with long, lithe 
feathers in his tail, is complacently perched. The 
waist of this dress is similarly embroidered, and the 
butterflies run up one shoulder and down again on 
a crossed piece, crossing the right shoulder and run- 
ning over to the left side of the belt. This is very 


se, or else 


aiispt lses 


robes seen. 
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odd and pretty. The band does not cover the shoul- 
der, but edges it. On the left shoulder is an enor- 
scarf, almost a cloak, of white zephyr lace, 
that looks like a fleeey cloud. This is intended to 
bear an agratle of jewels. To accompany this dress, 
t butterfly comb of parti-colored precious stones has 


MieUs 


been made. Weare told that it required one year 
to embroider this dress; and in looking at it, one 


night suppose that it required at least five or six. 


We refrain from stating the price, but will say that 
only such fortunes as the buyer is so fortunate to 
posse allows of such purchases. 


A new style of work in embroidery is now being 
very extensively used, and it is quite the fashion for 
ladies todo. The patterns are traced over fine net, 
are then embroidered in satin stitch, and point de 
plumes with exquisitely shaded silks. The net is 
afterwards cut away all around the outlines, the 


pattern tacked over the material it is designed to | 


ornament, and then finely stitched on the wrong 
side, so that the stitches do not show on the right 
side. This is a novel and effective trimming, which 
will prove far less expensive than most if worked at 
home. And apropos of this, we may as well add 
that embroidering on net is the great furore just 
now in the way of fancy work. Ladies embroider 
lamp shades, watch pockets, fancy baskets, etc., of 
coarse net with colored wool. The articles are af- 
terwards neatly lined with silk or satin. 

Double faced ribbons are very much in vogue for 
all trimmings. Velvet ribbons are satin on the op- 
posite side, and moire ribbons become taffetas when 
turned the other way. 

Among the most beautiful articles for evening 
wear, white Cashmere saeques take the lead. Some 
of these are quilted with white satin and edged with 
feather trimming. Others are embroidered in a 
creamy floss and finished witha deep white Yak lace. 
Next to the all white come the white cloaks embroi- 
dered in colored silks. The imitations are exquisite 
palms, resembling those of India shawls, gay wreaths 
of autumnal leaves, pansies, moss rosebuds, and 
shaded green vines, with brilliant blossoms. Many 
of these garments are fastened with large clasps of 
oxidized silver, bearing griffins and Egyptian heads. 

We will give a few hints upon wedding dresses, as 
next month is a favorite one for weddings, and we 
hope the hints may prove useful to many of our read- 
ers. A very elegant wedding dress seen, is made of 
heavy corded silk; the train has several skirts of silk 
and tulle draped effectively on the back to display 
wide flounces of point lace, with which it is almost 
covered. Around the bottom of the skirt, where it 
comes in contact with the floor, are some gathered 
silk flounces; above these the lace is placed, not 
straight around the skirt, but after the most fanciful 
arrangement. It forms a double apron in front, 
while in the back it forms a cascade from the belt. 
For heading tothe lace flounces are upright plaitings 
of silk gauze and tulle, on which are thick vines of 
orange flowers, long garlands of buds and blossoms, 
with occasionally a tiny green orange, and many 
drooping sprays. The corsage is low and pointed, 
» With a bertha of lace and clusters of blossoms. An- 
other dress was of sheeny white satin, with a tablier 
and sealloped flounces of satin, tulle plaitings, and 
orange garlands. The half low basque waist had 
short puffed sleeves, with a rich garniture of point 
lace and orange ftowers. The bridemaids dresses 
were of the white Chambery gauze, that is now pre- 
ferred above tulle for such occasions. The skirts 
were flounced very high, and had wide sashes of blue 
faille so elaborately folded and draped that they were 
as effective as upper skirts. The half low basque 
waists had Greeian berthas made of the gauze. A 


| 
| all around, letting the seallops fall over a side plait- 
| 
} 
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very beautiful evening dress in this trousseau is of 
Azof green silk. The low-pointed bertha of white 
lisse puffs is finished by a fall of point duchesse lace ; 
amidst the puffs is a band of embroidered rosebuds 
and coquettish little bows of watered ribbon. The 
train has two narrow bias ruffles and a deep flouuce 
festooned at intervals to form Watteau or funnel- 
shaped folds on the upper part of the front, which 
is a tablier of two half cireular rows of lace, headed 
by tulle embroidered with roses. The overskirt has 
an apron front, cut open to the belt to display the 
tablier beneath. It is edged with lace and embroi- 
dery, hangs long and plain behind, and has a Wat- 
teau drapery on each side. 
| The fashionable engraving for invitation and visit- 
ing cards is the long, angular handwriting now 
| affected by ladies. Monograms are again revived, 
they have not been held in as much favor for the 
past year. They are made to match the engraving, 
and are very large and intricate—white monograms 
| are used for wedding invitations. The note sheet for 
| invitations is very large and almost square. Tying 
the ecards of the bride and groom together is again in 
| favor. The most fashionable form of invitation at 
present is thus: “Mr. and Mrs. Smith desire the 
pleasure of Miss Jones’s company,” and states the 
hour. Visiting cards are of unglazed Bristol board, 
| quite small, and are placed in an envelope when 
| handed to the servant at the door. There are fifteen 
| or twenty shades of note paper, of the faintest possi- 
ble hues, shown as fashionable. Large square envel- 
opes are used, and the note sheet is merely doubled 
| when placed inside. 
| 


A fanciful chatelaine pocket of the dress material, 
or else of the fabric with which it is trimmed, is con- 
venient and pretty with home dresses. When made 
of black velvet, this will serve with various dresses. 
This is merely a five-sided bag or pocket, made flat, 
with straight sides and a point below, pendent from 
two bias straps that are fastened on the right side of 
the belt under a bow of ribbon. White Swiss muslin 
eravat bows, with the edges trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes, are also prettily worn with house toilets. 
For fresh, clear complexions, fine sheer linen is ar- 
ranged in side plaits, and worn as a standing frill 
behind, while the corners in front are turned over 
after the fashion of English collars. A muslin bow 
or a jabot of lace or ribbon is then worn at the throat. 
For afternoon and evening house wear, we see apr 
of a sheer white muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace laid over colored ribbon. 

The best protection for dress skirts on the ground 
is a box-plaiting three inches wide, made of w 
| doubled. It is plaited into a binding, and is basted 
inside the facing of the dress, just at the 
keep the dress from touching the ground. 
muslin plaitings are placed inside skirts of evening 
dresses. 

Morning wrappers are mostly made with the dou- 
ble Watteau fold behind, and may be worn flowing 
loosely, but is in best taste when belted bya band 
passed beneath the Watteau fold. A pretty and 
| simple mode of trimming, is to scallop the wrapper 








igcing 


edge, t 





ing of silk. Itis buttoned all up the front, a butten 
being placed in each seallop: the belt is made of silk, 
and is fastened at the left side with loops and sash 
ends. For trousseaux wrappers are made of white 
Cashmere, lined through with thin silk of the color 


of trimming, which is usually blue or pink. The 


| trimming consists of silk ruffles alternating with 


frills of white Yak lace. 
Next month we hope to be able to speak of spring 


novelties, and the goods which the cold weat! 
far has prevented from being seen. FASIION, 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 
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sweet wild rose was blushing 
stole the flow’r from her tresses; 
2y wreathe the whit -est blossoms 
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In the folds of hersun-ny hair, For gold and jew els 
It was on -ly a sim-ple thing, Too pre - cious now for 
In the wealth of her sun - ny hair, And they hid its gold, which 




















MY BONNY LOVE SO FAIR. 
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flash - ing bright, She was by i too fair; Her eves would 
me the poor Dead rose a- way to fling, For a-round its 
en - cir - cled Her face likeaha - lo there; A - way down 
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shame the cost - liest gems; What gold likehersun - light hair. 
fad - ed bean . ty now The ten - d’rest mem’ - ries cling. 
under the spring- ing grass, Andshequi et-ly ae - eth there. 
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» Omy love! so fair, 80 fair ; My __—ibon- ny 
Ofmy love! so fair, so fair ; My _ bon- ny 
Omy love! so pale, so fair ; So sad - ly 
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~ love so fair, My bon-ny love 80 fair 
love so fair, My bon-ny love 80 fair. 
pale and fair, So sad - ly pale and fair. 
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